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MINOR CORRESPONDENCE. 


Mr. URBAN, 

In the Gentleman’s Magazine for Ja- 
nuary is a letter signed J. P. in which the 
name of the Fleet river, now Fleet ditch, 
in London, is derived from the Latin word 
Jretum; and that of the Rive, a small 
stream between Ewell and Chessington in 
Surrey, is, in like manner, deduced from 
the Latin rivulus. As these two expres- 
sions happen to be familiar to me, for a 
reason which will be apparent, I have 
thought I might trouble you with the 
following extract (in translation) from 
Adelung’s Hoch - Deutsches Worterbuch 
(German Lexicon), which I had occasion 
several years ago to introduce as a note to 
certain ‘‘ Observations on the Pedigree of 
the Family of Beke of Eresby, in the 
county of Lincoln,’’ (of which family the 
Lords Willoughby de Eresby are the de- 
scendants and representatives,) printed in 
the Collectanea Topographica et Genea- 
logica, vol. iv. ‘* In Lower Saxony brooks 
are distinguished by different names, ac- 
cording to their size. A small brook is 
called a rihe, which corresponds to the 
Gothic richa, the Anglo-Saxon riw, and 
the Latin rivus; one of a larger size is a 
beke. A river, in High German fluss, is 
in Low German called a fleet.”—Sub voc. 
Bacu. From this extract it is clear that 
both fleet and rive are not derived from 
the Latin, but are pure Teutonic words. 
The resemblance of the latter of them to 
the Latin rivus, rivulus, proceeds of course 
from their common Indo-European origin. 

Yours, &c. C. T. Bexe. 

On the same point S.C. S. communicates 
the following extract from Bosworth’s 
Dictionary :—‘‘ FLeor (Low Germ. fleet, 
m. a small river ; Germ. flethe, f. a chan- 
nel), a place where vessels float, a bay, 
gulf, an arm of the sea, the mouth of a 
river, a river. Hence the names of places, 
as Northfleet, Southfleet, Kent, and in 
London Fleetditch, sinus. Svs fleot, a 
bay of the sea.”’ And if J. P. ever walks 
along the Kentish marshes in the neigh- 
bourhood of the places named in the above 
quotation, and inquires into the names of 
the numerous tidal ditches and rivulets 
which intersect them, the inhabitants will 
answer, ‘*‘ Oh! they are the fleets.’’ 

Mr. W. ReabeER remarks, ‘‘The Bull 
Oak (mentioned in December, at p. 612) 
stands in the hamlet of Beausale (not 
Balsall, which is at least 2 or 3 miles from 
it,) near Hatton. Its trunk formerly mea- 
sured upwards of 20 yards in circum- 
ference. The remaining arms, one of 
which is 18 feet in length, and 14 feet 


round nearest the stem, are obliged to be 
supported by pieces of timber fixed in the 
ground. It is fast hastening to decay. It 
stands within the ancient Forest of Arden. 
There are some verses about it in Ains- 
worth’s Magazine. The Oak at Bedlam’s 
End, in the parish of Balsall, measures 
20 yards in the girth, and till lately one 
of its arms extended over the turnpike- 
road 33 feet wide. A party of more than 
20 country people dined in it at once a 
few years ago. I am not aware that either 
of them have been drawn.”’ 

The Rev. W1i11AM Scort, of Hoxton, 
has favoured us with the following remarks 
on the ‘picture usually put before the 
king’s book,’’ which Pepys says he saw 
‘* put up in Bishopsgate church.’’ ‘It 
certainly is not what is suggested by the 
Reviewer in p. 168. It relates to the 
frontispiece of the large folio Common 
Prayer Book of 1661, the year after the 
Restoration, which consists of a sort of 
pattern altar-piece which it was intended 
should generally be placed in the churches. 
The design is a sort of classical affair, de- 
rived in type from the ciborium of the 
ancient and continental churches: a com- 
position of two Corinthian columns, en- 
gaged or disengaged, with a pediment. It 
occurs very frequently in the London 
churches, and one occasionally recognizes 
it in country-town churches, especially 
those which were restored at the period 
of the Restoration. I saw one lately at 
Totness. Any one who has ever seen the 
great Prayer Book of 1661 will at once 
recognize the allusion; and it is a well- 
known fact that the frontispiece was drawn 
and engraved for the purpose I have men- 
tioned.”’ 

In answer to T. W. P. (p. 114), Mr. 
Henry D. CHapMan communicates the 
arms ofthe Deroubaix family :—De Rou- 
baix, d’hermines au chef de gueules. (Se- 
going’s Trésor Héraldique, Paris, 1657.) 

J.C. writes thus,—‘‘ On the floor of 
the church of Brougham or Ninechurches, 
in Westmerland, is a brass to the memory 
of Henry Burgham, who it appears died 
20th Sept. 1570, and of Catharine his 
wife, who is described as daughter and 
heiress of Sir Ralph Nevile, Knight. I 
should be obliged to any of your readers 
who can give me some information as to 
who this Sir Ralph Nevile was, and of 
what family he was a member.”’ 

Erratum.—In p. 154 Thomas de 
Brotherton was inadvertently termed the 
son of King Edward III. instead of Ed- 
ward I, 
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England under the House of Hanover, illustrated from the Caricatures 
and Satires of the Day. By Thomas Wright, Esg. M.A. F.S.A. 
With Numerous Illustrations executed by F. W. Fairholt, F.S.A. 
2 vols. 8vo. 


THE saying of a late eminent lawyer is well known,—“ Suffer me to 
make the songs of a country, and you may make the laws,”—that is, give 
me the command over the popular feeling, and I should care little for the 
control of legislative enactment, knowing that the formula of law springs 
from the heart of the people, and that “ Sine movibus nil prosunt leges.” * 
“ Every poem,” says the moralist, “every history, every oration, every 
statue, and every picture, is an experiment in human feeling, and therefore 
is a grand object of investigation. Every work of genius, in every depart- 
ment of art and polite literature, in proportion to the extent and duration 
of its tendency over the spirits of men, is a repository of ethical facts of 
which the philosopher cannot be deprived without being robbed of the 
most precious instruments and invaluable materials of his science. Even 
of manners however strange and ridiculous, and habits however peculiar 
and eccentric, it is highly interesting to possess accurate notions and records, 
as part of the history of the human mind at certain eras of the national 
existence. If these records, in whatever shape they appear, are delineative 
of existing manners and accurate pictures of character, though they may 
be exhibited in an exaggerated form and go somewhat beyond the mark, 
they will not be devoid of moral benefit, as they will act with stronger 
impress on the feelings, and their deviations from exact truth will be silently 
corrected by the knowledge of the observer. And we must recollect that 
every species of comic humour delights in diversified objects, in violent 
and glaring colours, and in strongly designed oppositions ; and inventive 
wit is weakened of half its powers if it is not allowed to sport away without 
restraint. The ingenious author of the “Characteristics” advises that 
popular passions should be treated in “a Bartlemy-fair mode,” or, as he 
explains, should be subject to a raillery as unrestrained as the drollery of a 
fair. Personal satire is a strong sword and keen-edged, “ magnas secat res.” 
Mademoiselle Scuderi used to say, “Je vous avoue que je suis furieuse- 
ment pour les portraits, je ne vois rien de si galant que cela.” In a country 
of free institutions, and especially in an agitated age and amid stirring 
and turbulent times, personal satire will appear under every shape that the 
state of the arts and the civilization of the community will allow. The 








* “Tf the laws deviate from the habitual feelings of the people, so as to produce a 
struggle between law and sentiment, it is hard to say on which side success is most 
deplorable.’’—Sir J. Mackintosh’s View of Ethical Philosophy, p. 169. The great 
moral poet of Roman literature joins the written and unwritten laws whose united 
influence acts on society,—‘‘ Mos et lex, maculosum edocuit nefas.’’—Vid. Horat. ii. 
Od. iv. 5,21. Noonecan forget the learned dissertation that took place in the highest 
courts at Westminster on the meaning of the word mores, which was debated at length 
by the opposing counsel, and brought out Lord Loughborough’s classical recollections 
to decide the controversy, by which Mr. (Archdeacon) Wrangham lost his election. 
The Chancellor’s choice of authorities was both happy and just.—Rev. 
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Caricature of the Painter, we presume, arose in the same country whose 
free institutions gave rise to the Comedy of the Poet; for the earliest 
appearance of what are called caricatures we take to be those comic 
parodies which are seen on the old Greek vases, where the ideal forms 
of the deities are transposed into figures eminently ludicrous in shape, 
gesture, and occupation, much assisted by the grotesque appearance 
of the comic mask, which gives double force to the jesting attitudes of 
these fantastic personages. ‘The laughable and ludicrous representations 
appear occasionally in other productions of the chisel or the brush, some- 
times descending to exhibitions of the most loose and licentious raillery. 

It is not easy to prescribe the exact boundaries in which the licence of 
satire must be constrained to keep, yet it is not wise to expose the gravity 
of the law to a conflict with such light and ludicrous opponents ;* nor 
would the suppression of the sportive jests and capricious mirth (the demo- 
cratic species of painting) be possible, without a dangerous circumscription 
of general liberty, while the sources of the ludicrous are continually rising 
up in inexhaustible profusion to mark the follies and infatuations of the 
age. It is not indeed very agreeable by a lése-majesté that royalty itself 
should be exposed in its privacies to the public gaze, nor to aristocratic 
pride, that the vulgar should be admitted “betwixt the wind and their 
nobility.” But the first step in self-improvement is to gain self-knowledge, 
and Martinus Scriblerus prescribes for young noblemen a treatment which 
he considers will work for good in the correction of their judgments : “ Let 
him see himself naked, divested of his artificial charms, with bandy legs, 
a short neck, a dun hide, and a pot belly, and then see how the portrait 
would resemble the young Oroondates.” As wit, however, is rather a 
perishable article, and has but a partial, and often temporary, existence 
(for how flat and poor to our ear are most of the celebrated jokes and wit- 
ticisms of antiquity !), and mainly depends on living men and living man- 
ners, and does not keep beyond a certain time, Mr. Wright has done well 
and wisely in bringing together in these volumes a certain portion of our 
best national satires, in the shape of “ Caricatures,” which appeared from 
the pencil of the cleverest artists of the time during successive periods of 
interest, and in illustrating them, as he has done, by the lights of contem- 
porary history in an entertaining and impartial narrative. 





* Yet comedy has been deprived by the hand of power of that unrestrained freedom 
which was necessary to its execution : 

Successit vetus his comedia, non sine multa 
Laude, sed in vitium libertas excidit et vim 
Dignum lege regi; lex est accepta, &c. 

Hor. de Arte Poetica. 

We also can remember the time when that unequalled actor in his line, Charles 
Mathews, received a hint that his admirable imitation of Lord Ellenborough’s charge 
to the jury had better be omitted on the stage.—Rev. 

i As from a diamond globe with rays condense, 

’Tis satire gives the strongest light to sense ; 
To thought compression, vigour to the soul, 
To language bounds, to fancy due control ; 

To truth the splendour of her awful face, 

To learning dignity, to virtue grace ; 

To conscience stings beneath the cap or crown, 
To vice that terror she will feel and own. 


But the writer of these lines might be obliged to say with his more illustrious prede- 


cessor in the same dangerous and difficult walk of poetry, ‘‘ Sunt quibus in satiré, 
videar nimis acer,’’ &c.— REV. 
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Mr. Wright gives us in his introduction the reasons for which he has 
selected a certain portion of history for illustration. 


“ The period of the reign of the first 
three Georges is to us interesting, because 
in it originated all those distinctions of 
political parties, and that peculiar spirit of 
constitutional antagonism, which exist at 
the present day. With it most of the 
political questions now in dispute took 
their rise. It consists in itself of two 
periods; the first, that in which the 
House of Brunswick was established on 
the throne of England, upon the ruin of 
jacobitism and by the overthrow of the 
political creed of despotism ; the second, 
that in which the same dynasty and its 
throne were defended against the encroach- 
ments of that fearful flood of republicanism 
which burst out from a neighbouring king- 
dom, and when they thus gained the vic- 
tory over democracy. During these pe- 
riods both the great political parties in 
this country came into play ; in the first, 
the constitution owed its salvation to the 
Whigs ; in the second, it was in all pro- 
bability saved by the Tories. . . 

This was the period (the author proceeds 
to say) during which political caricatures 
flourished in England—when they were 
not mere pictures to amuse and excite a 
laugh, but when they were made exten- 
sively subservient to the political warfare 
that was going on. This use of them seems 
to have been imported from Holland, and 
to have first come into extensive practice 


after the Revolution of 1688. Before that 
time, the art of engraving had not made 
sufficient progress in this country to allow 
them to be produced with much effect. 
The older caricatures, those for instance 
upon Cromwell, were chiefly executed by 
Dutch artists ; and, even in the great in- 
undation of caricatures occasioned by the 
South Sea Bubble, the majority of them 
came from Holland. It was a defect of 
the earlier productions of this class, that 
they partook more of an emblematical 
character, than of what we now under- 
stand by the term caricature. Even Ho- 
garth, when he turned his hand to politics, 
could not shake off the old prejudice on 
this subject, and it would be difficult to 
point out worse examples than the two 
celebrated publications which drew upon 
him so much popular odium, ‘ The 
Times.’’ Modern caricature took its form 
from the pencils of a number of clever 
amateur artists, who were actively engaged 
in the political intrigues of the reign of 
George II. ; it became a rage during the 
first years of hissuccessor, and then seemed 
to be dying away, to revive suddenly in 
the splendid conceptions of Gillray. This 
able artist was certainly the first carica- 
turist of our country; during his long ca- 
reer he produced a series of prints which 
form a complete history of the age.’’ 


Mr. Wright then mentions the difficulties he had to contend with, in labour- 





ing in an extensive field where no one had previously cleared the way.* In 
addition to which he found, on inquiry and examination, that no public 
collection of political tracts, papers, prints, &c. exists ; that the poverty of 
our national museum was, in works of this class, deplorable; but, as re- 
garded caricatures, he was liberally supplied by private stores. He men- 
tions the most important to be those of Mr. Haviland Burke, nephew of the 
great statesman ; Mr. Hawkins, Keeper of the Antiquities in the Museum, 
whose collection is probably the largest ever made in this country; Mr. 
Smith, of Lisle Street; Mr. Diamond; and Mr. Haggard, the President 
of the Numismatic Society, whose cabinet of satirical and historical medals 
has been of considerable utility. He at the same time laments that no 


one, so far as he has discovered, has made any considerable collection of 


political songs, satires, and other such tracts,+ published during the last 








* It ought not, however, to be forgotten that “ An historical sketch | of the Art « of 
Caricaturing’’ was written by Mr. J. P. Malcolm, F.S.A. author of Londinium 
Redivivum, and ‘‘ The Manners and Customs of London,”’ and published in 4to. 1813, 
with 31 plates copied from the originals by the author. In this work the principal 
political caricatures are described down to the year 1210.—Rev. 

+ Our own private collection of these politico-satirical pieces is very limited, and 
consists chiefly of the following :— 


1. Rats rhymed to Death, or the Rump Parlia'. ‘ ‘ - 1660 


2. Rump Songs by eminent Wits; 2 parts, from 1629 to 1661 ‘ - 1662 
3. Choice Collection of 180 Loyal Songs, 3ded. . : - 1685 
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century and the present ; this class of literature too is rapidly perishing, 
although he thinks the time not yet past when such a collection might be 
made with considerable success. 

Mr. Wright informs us that the impeachment of Sachevevell was the 
first event of English history in the eighteenth century which furnished a 
subject for caricatures. Dean Kennett tells us, that, “ for distinguishing 
the friends of Dr. Sacheverell as the only true churchmen, and represent- 
ing his enemies as betrayers of the church, there were several cuts and 
pictures designed for the mob; among others a copper-plate with a 
crown, mitre, bible, and common prayer, as supported by that truly evan- 
yelical and apostolical, truly monarchical and episcopal, truly legal and 
canonical, or truly Church of England fourteen,” who had supported Sache- 
verell through his trial. Mr. Wright tells us, that several of the prints 
here alluded to are in the collection of Mr. Hawkins; in general they are 
equally poor in design and execution, as the poetry seems much of a par 
with the sister arts.* Of the first English caricature published during the 
reign of George the First, which engaged considerable popularity, Mr. 
Wright says, that he has not been able to ascertain that a single copy is in 
existence ; it was aimed at the ex-treasurer, the Earl of Oxford, and one of 
his creatures, a Scot named Gregg, who had been engaged in intrigues 
during the late ministry. At this time, Ned Ward, the publican-poet, 
whose works amount we think to eight or ten volumes, was the Tory poet ; 
and the political hawkers and ballad singers had become so troublesome in 
the streets of London that the Lord Mayor was obliged to seize upon many 
of them and throw them into the House of Correction; and proclama- 
tions were issued for the suppression of false and scurrilous libels. It was 
during the elections of 1710 and 1715 that English elections of Members 
of Parliament first took that character of angry turbulence which for more 
than a century destroyed the peace, and even endangered the safety, of our 
country towns. The Flying Post of Jan. 27, Mb, gives the following 





4. Political Monuments (in 3 parts and addition) . ‘ ; : 1714 
5. Tory Pills to purge Whig Melancholy, 2d ed. A : - W715 
6. A Pill to purge State Melancholy 1716 


This copy belonged to Horace Walpole, who has in . his MS. notes 
filled up many of the blanks, and cleared up many allusions. He has also 
written on the fly leaf, ‘‘ This book is rare, and contains the Whig songs 
made during the last four years of Q. Anne. Some of them are remarkably 


good.”’ 
7. Mug-House Poems, or State Songs, &c. : ; ? . 1716 
8. T. Durfey’s Pills to purge Melancholy, 6 vols. . ‘ . - 179 
9. The New Ministry. Satirical ballads, &c. scarce : . . 1742 
10. Remarkable Satires, as Porcupineade, Pasquinade, &c. - 1760 
Interleaved and filled with Isaac Reed’s MS. notes and interpretations. 
11. Foundling Hospital for Wit, 6 vols. : . 771 
12. Mod®. Characters by Shakspere ‘ 1776 
13, Passages selected by Distinguished Persons from Vortigern and Rowena, 
2vols. . ; ‘ ° ‘ no date 
14. Asylum for Fugitive Pieces, 3 vols. ‘ ‘ . . 1786 


And this brings us down to the time of H. Williams,of Peter Pindar, of Mason’s Heroic 
Epistles, of the Anti-Jacobin, and the Rolliad. —Rrv. 

* Mr. Wright tells us that Mr. Roach Smith possesses a tobacco-stopper, bearing 
the head of Sacheverell, and the reverse of the mitre, and all kinds of ornamented ar- 
ticles were made the means of conveying caricatures; and we even find them on the seals 
of letters, on buttons for coats, and somewhat later they @ppear on playing- cards and on 
ladies’ fans, and we may add on ladies’ cheeks, according to the number and situation of 
the patches. The “ Flying Post” was one of the most violent organs of the Whigs. 
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burlesque bill of costs for a late Tory election in the West, and which will 
afford no imperfect view of the spirit and feeling of the times. 





£ 
For bespeaking and collecting a mob . ‘ ; , - 
For many suits of knots for their heads : ‘ . . 30 
For scores of huzza-men ° ° ‘ , - 40 
For roarers of the word “ Church”? . . . : - 40 
For a set of ‘* No Roundhead”’ roarers . - 40 
For several gallons of Tory punch on church tombstones ° - 30 
Fora majority of clubs and brandy-bottles . ; . - 2 
For bell-ringers, fiddlers, and porters ° : F . 
For a set of coffee-house praters 40 
For extraordinary expense for cloths and lac’d hats on show- stains to 
dazzle the mob. . : . ; ‘ 50 
For Dissenters’ damners ° ° - 40 
For demolishing two houses ‘ . . 200 
For committing two riots , : , ‘ » 200 
For secret encouragement to the rioters . ‘ ; - 40 
For a dozen of perjury men. ° “ . - 100 
For packing and carriage paid to Gloucester ° ‘ . - 50 
For breaking windows . : . ‘ - 20 
For a gang of aldermen- abusers 2 . , ‘ , - 40 
For a set of notorious liars. . . : . - 50 
For pot-ale . . . ‘ - 100 
For law, and charges in 1 the King’ 8 Bench ‘ : . . 300 
£1460 


Mr. Wright remarks, “ It will be observed in this bill that bribery is 
not put down as one of the prominent features of an election at this pe- 
riod ; violence was, as yet, found to be more effective than corruption.” 
Soon after this, as political popularity is very fleeting and transitory, the 
name of Ormond was substituted for that of Sacheverell in the cries of the 
mob. From this time the Doctor lost his importance, and when Hogarth 
drew his series of the “ Harlot’s Progress,” Sacheverell’s portrait was looked 
upon as a fit companion for that of Captain Macheath in the dens of 
profligacy and folly. Now Ormond’s head figured as an ornament where 
Sacheverell’s had done before; and what shows in a remarkable manner 
the length of time that it takes to eradicate feelings and prejudices once 
fixed in the public mind, is the fact of a song on the Duke of Ormond 
being preserved among the common people in the Isle of Wight, and taken 
down only six or seven years ago from the mouth of an itinerant fish- 
monger, who knew no more about it than that it had been sung by his father 
and grandfather before him. It was commonly sung, even quite lately, at 
harvest-home suppers in the island, and is a curious relic of English Jaco- 
bite literature preserved among a rural population.* <“ It was by songs of 
this character that the minds of the lower classes in England were to 
have been prepared, it was hoped, to join in a general rising in favour of 
the exiled house of Stuart. The Jacobite minstrelsy of Scotland,” says Mr. 
Wright, “ had no doubt, its counterpart in this country ; but its effects were 
much less considerable, and it was soon forgotten, with the exception of 
scattered scrape | like the above.”’+ 





* See the song in Mr. Wright’s vol. i. p. 28, beginning 


I am Ormond the Brave,—did you ever hear of me? 
A man lately banish’d from his own country, &c.—Rev. 


¢ An excellent collection of the Jacobite relics of Scotland has been made by Mr. 
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As a specimen of these early engravings we give THE CATHOLIC 
FamILy, being the Queen of James the Second, sitting by the cradle 
of the child (the young Pretender), and a Jesuit whispering in her ear. 

To trace down seriatim the progressive increase of these party and 
political squibs, in poetry and painting, would be to accompany the writer 
down the course of his history of these later times, which it is not in our 
power to do; but we may mention the changes that successively took 
place in the principal subjects in the reign of George the First :—the 
South Sea bubble, Heidegger, Henley,* the Beggar’s Opera, and Pope’s 
Dunciad. “ The English caricatures,” says the author, “ of this time were 
but poor imitations of the foreign ones ; in fact, the taste for them seems to 
have been imported from abroad: and the South Sea disastér must be 
looked upon as the beginning of the rage for caricatures which appeared 
in this country a few years afterwards. Nor must it be forgotten that 
Hogarth’s first political caricature related to the bubbles of 1720, and was 
published in 1721.” A German medal, in Mr. Haggard’s collection, 
represents on one side the transitory prosperity of the speculators, and on 
the other its frightful and disastrous catastrophe. Those that appeared 
against “‘ Pope,” in consequence of the Dunciad, were as numerous as viru- 
lent, for the “dunces ” were stung to madness. Perhaps the most amu- 
sing of these is by Hogarth, in his caricature of the “ Man of Taste,” 
where Pope is introduced in all his diminutive deformity in the character 
of a plasterer, bedaubing the gate of Burlington House with whitewash, 
while he is throwing, by his awkwardness, a shower of ditt on a coach 
below, which is understood to be that of the Duke of Chandos. He is 
described as “ A. P—pe, Plasterer, whitewashing and bespattering ;” that 
is, according to the belief of the painter, he was bespattering with flattery 
the Earl of Burlington, as he had been accused of satirizing the osten- 
tatious splendour and comfortless magnificence of the Duke at Canons. 

In the early part of George the Second’s reign the political squibs are 
directed by the Tory and Jacobite opposition against Walpole, who had 
offended Pulteney and pardoned Bolingbroke. The seven volumes of the 
“‘ Craftsman” were embellished with seven plates, or engraved frontispieces, 
representing the wickedness of the Premier’s career. About 1739 it is said 
that caricatures became more numerous and more spirited than at any pre- 
vious period. One, called “ The Motion,” from Sandys moving an address 
to remove the Ministers, is one of the most spirited and successful carica- 
tures of the day, and is well copied by Mr. Fairholt. Horace Walpole, who 
received a copy of it at Florence, said, “ The likenesses are admirable, and 
the lines good.” The Rebellion in 1745 was of course the point of many; 
but we have seen none of a particular merit. It was this period of agitation 
which suggested to Hogarth his admirable picture of “The March to 
Finchley.” “The painting,” it is said, “was exhibited to George the 
Second at his own request ; but his only feeling appears to have been that 





James Hogg, the Ettrick Shepherd, and published in 1819, 8vo., with the airs, songs, 
and legends. Lord Campbell says, ‘‘ I have often been at a loss to understand how 
all the good songs, all the good tunes, with the exception of the ‘ Campbells are 
coming,’ all the poetry, and all the wit are on the side of the Jacobites.’’? See Lives 
of Chancellors, vol. v. p. 100.—Rev. 

* See a well written account of Orator Henley in Retrospective Review, vol. xiv. 
pp. 207—225. 
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A GENERAL IN DISTRESS. 


of anger that his favourite soldiers should be exposed to ridicule: and he 
returned it without an observation. Hogarth, indignant at the little pa- 
tronage he received from Court, satirically dedicated his engraving to the 
King of Prussia.” 

In 1751 Frederic Prince of Wales suddenly died, and later in the same 
year the Opposition sustained a further loss in Lord Bolingbroke ; so that, 
to use the author’s words, “ The old actors, who had played their parts 
under George the First, were rapidly disappearing from the stage, and we 
are entering on the politics of an entirely new generation.” 

The election of 1754 gave rise to Hogarth’s four prints of the 
“ Humours of an Election,” which appeared in four successive years, and 
which are among the most pleasing and successful of this great artist's 
works. After these followed some ludicrous prints of Fox, Lord Anson, 
Bubb Dodington, Lord Lyttelton, and other politicians of the day, but 
none, perhaps, equally in exaggerated ridicule to the corpulent person of 
the old Duke of Cumberland, under the title of “ A GENERAL In Dris- 
TRESS,” crying out “ My horse! my horse! a kingdom for a horse!” 

In the commencement of the reign of George the Third, the absurdities 
of Dress, male and female, became the subject of several elaborate publica- 
tions. The caricaturists were busy with the monstrous decorations of the 
head then in fashion, as may be seen by a plate at p. 363, called “ Settling 
the Odd Trick,” and some others which succeed it. No person, unconnected 
with State affairs, was more caricatured than the grand caricaturist Hogarth. 
He had done on canvass what Foote did on the stage, introduced his con- 
temporaries to the ridicule or contempt of the public, and the public repaid 
him in his own coin. Wilkes too attacked him in prose and Churchill in 
poetry. Hogarth died in October 1764, as it was generally believed, of 
a broken heart, caused by the persecution to which he had exposed him- 
self. However that might be, his antagonists were both powerful and 
bitter against him, and would gladly have baited him even to death. Our 
great Lexicographer too, who was no favourite with the writers on the 
popular side, was made the subject of a variety of caricatures; one of 
these on the occasion of some of the characters in the “ Lives of the 
Poets,” represents Dr. Johnson, in the shape of AN OwL, standing on the 
Lives of the Poets and on the Dictionary, and leering at Milton, Pope, &c. 
who were surrounded with starry rays. It is inseribed “ Old Wisdom blink- 
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ing at the Stars.” We cannot but transfer it to our pages, as it is not, 
we think, noted or referred to by his industrious biographer. 

The ministry of Lord Bute, in the early part of George the Third’s reign, 
was arich source of employment to the caricaturists, so that it was said the 
mere titles of the political prints that were issued during two or three years 
would almost fill a volume.* The caricatures and satires on Bute’s 
private relations with the young King, and his mother the Princess of 
Wales, were libellous in the highest degree, and not unfrequently obscene. 
In one caricature, called “The Royal Dupe,” the Princess of Wales is 
seated on a sofa lulling the young King to sleep in her lap, while Lord 
Bute is stealing the sceptre, and Fox is represented picking the King’s 

ocket. 

" In another, entitled roe MounTEBANK, the historian and pamphleteer 
Smollett, who was regarded as the hireling advocate of the Scotch, is 
introduced in a very amusing way. Lord Bute is the Quack-doctor, 
boasting of the efficacy of his gold pills; Smollett acts the part of the 
Mountebank to call attention to them. A roll inscribed “ The Briton” is 
under his arm, while “ The North Briton” lies at his feet. A female 
peeps from behind the curtain, intended to represent the Princess of Wales, 
who was popularly called the witch. 

Nor did the personal appearance and political conscience of Mr. 
Pitt (Lord Chatham) pass without drawing out some very clever and 
amusing sketches of the great statesman fishing for popularity with the 
people, or coquetting with the advances of the Court. 

It was on the re-appearance of Lord Chatham on the political stage, and 
on the continuance of stormy sessions and angry and powerful debates. 
that the press assumed a tone of fearless violence unknown before : not to 
speak of “ Junius,” a political paper called the “ Whisperer ” was estab- 
lished in 1770, which, it is said, “seldom deigned to apply to the King’s 
ministers more gentle epithets than those of ‘ diabolical villains.’” This 
journal contained articles openly exciting the people to rebellion, and 
threatening even a national convulsion. It was at this time that Charles 
Fox entered the House of Commons, a supporter of the ministry and the 
Court. He became, of course, immediately a mark for the satirists of the 
day. We give one, called Tue Nest or Foxes, in which Lord Holland is 
giving instruction to his two sons, one of whom is fast asleep, and the other 
is picking his father’s pocket. It is well known that the King’s speech, on 
the opening of the Session of 1770, spoke of the disease among the horned 
cattle, instead of alluding to the violent agitation and the more important 
topics of the time. Hence he obtained the name of “ FARMER GeorGE;” and 
it was further understood that the royal leisure was often employed in turn- 
ing the lathe, and had even gone so far in ingenuity as to construct a 
button. Thus the charge of “button-making” was long coupled in 
ridicule with the dignity of the Crown; and in a caricature in the Oxford 
Magazine, the Kings of England and Spain are represented settling 
their differences over a bag of money, while King George, placing a paper 
of buttons on the table, and holding one in his hand, says, “I say, you 
never made so good a button as this in all your life.”4 





* See Gent. Mag. Oct. 15, 1762, for some notice of these.—Rev. 
+ An ode in ‘‘ The Foundling Hospital for Wit,’’ on the success of his Majesty’s arms, 
celebrates ironically the glorious results of the campaign under General Burgoyne, and 
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Soon after this the clamour of “ the fierce democracy ” began to abate of 
its violence,—there was a temporary pause in the storm, caricatures became 
scarce and spiritless, nor did they revive until about 1780, towards the end 
of the North administration, when, after a long series of national losses 
and defeats, of increased debt and diminished resources, it ingloriously 
terminated. In 1774, we meet with the Whitehall Pump, in which Bri- 
tannia is thrown down upon her child America, while Lord North, looking 
at her through his eye-glass, is pumping on her, and with the calm smile 
of a connoisseur beholding her distress. Perhaps the Gordon Riots in 
1780 were too alarming to be treated with the levity and sarcasm which 
were so profusely and successfully showered on mere party disputes, or 
personal antipathies and weaknesses ; however, we see little beyond the 
portrait of one of the ruffians who interpreted “ No Popery” into 
“ Much Pillage,” and whose further progress of destruction seemed 
only stopped by the determination of the monarch, when all around him 
was irresolution, timidity, and despair. 

The victory of Rodney over De Grasse in 1782, and the cold vote of 
thanks to him by the Houses, together with only a baron’s title and a 
small pension, and his being superseded by Pigott, was the subject of two 
caricatures, which, Mr. Wright notices, are reckoned to be the first 
attempts of the celebrated Gillray, whom we shall soon find, for many 
years, almost monopolising by his remarkable talent this branch of the art. 

On the death of the Marquess of Rockingham, the Shelburne Cabinet 
being formed, Fox and Burke (the latter for the first time) were seen in 
repeated representations with much variety of caustic humour. In one, 
Fox and his supporter, Burke, are placed in the stocks, as personifications 
of Hudibras and his squire. The Coalition Ministry in 1783 produced, 
as might be expected, a rich harvest for the pencils of Gillray and 
Sayer. We take one called “War,” as affording a lively representa- 
tion of the three great orators of the House—Fox, Burke, and Lord 
North, each in his characteristic attitude and manner. There is another, 
which may also be seen at p. 77 of vol. ii. representing the “ New 
Whig Coach,” Lord North riding behind, with an air of alarm, and Fox 
and the Duke of Portland seated together on the box, joining in their 
efforts to pull in the reins. The contrast in the look and attitudes of both 
Fox and the Duke are admirable, and suited to the respective characters. 
The same merit is due to the Coalition candidates rejected by Britannia, as 
seen at p. 80. At the time when Fox was introducing his famous India 
Bill, he got the title of Carlo Khan, as supreme dictator of the East ; 
and, in a caricature by Sayer,* he is represented as a giant carrying the 





the skill and prudence of the ministers at home, and ends with a congratulation on the 
tale of Farmer George’s mechanical amusements :— 


Then shall my lofty numbers tell 

Who taught the royal babes to spell, 
And sovereign acts pursue ; 

To mend a watch, to set a clock, 

New patterns shape for Henry’s frock, 
Or buttons make at Kew, &c.—Rev. 


* “ James Sayer, the caricaturist, was the son of a captain merchant at Yarmouth, and 
was by profession an attorney, but having a moderate independency he did not much 
pursue business. Pitt gave him the offices of marshal of the Court of Exchequer, 
receiver of the sixpenny duties, and cursitorship. He was the author of many 
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India House on his shoulders to St. James’s. But a second and still more 
celebrated one on the same subject, we must describe chiefly in Mr. Wright’s 
own words :—* Sayer was courting the favour of William Pitt, who was 
evidently grasping at power ; and a few days after the appearance of the 
caricature last mentioned, on the 5th December, he published his more 
celebrated print of Carlo Khan’s Triumphal Entry into Leadenhall Street, 
his most famous production, though certainly much inferior to many of his 
subsequent works. Fox, in his new character of Carlo Khan, is conducted 
to the door of the India House on the back of an elephant, which exhibits 
the full face of Lord North, and he is led by Burke as his imperial 
trumpeter; for Burke had been the loudest supporter of the bill in the 
House of Commons. A crow, or bird of ill-omen, from the chimney above, 
croaks forth the would-be monarch’s doom; with an inscription on the 
front of the house, 


The night crow cried, foreboding luckless time.—SHAKSPERE. 


On his banner is inscribed “ Basileus Basileon,” the man of the people; 
and on a flag attached to Burke’s trumpet the map of Bengal is pictured.” 
Such was the effect produced by this single print of only a couple of 
figures, that Fox was said to have acknowledged that his India Bill re- 
ceived its severest blow in public estimation from this caricature, which 
had a prodigious sale, and its effect was increased by the multitude of 
pirated copies and imitations. When Pitt came into power he rewarded the 
author with a profitable place. 

The unhappy coalition of Fox and North 
called forth the energies both of Sayer and 
Gillray. Ina print by the former, the heads 
of Fox and North are lying on the block, 

. with a parody of Fox’s motion written under : 
‘“* For preventing future disorders and dis- 
sensions,—Moved—that the heads of the 
Mutiny Act be brought in, and suffered to 
lie on the table,” &c. In another, by Gill- 
ray, Pitt is represented under the character 
of the infant Hercules strangling the two 
serpents of the Coalition. One called Bri- 
TANNIA AROUSED, or the Coalition Mon- 
sters destroyed, is boldly and humorously 
drawn, and we have therefore transferred it 
to our pages. Indeed, at this time, under 
the talent of those /esser Hogarths of the 
brush, caricature had attained such truth 
and skill in the delineation of forms, and such invention and humour in 
the creation of incidents, as far surpassed all preceding attempts, and 
endowed it with an effective force on public opinion. The most remarkable 








political songs and squibs. He died in the early part of the present century, no long 
time after his patron Pitt.’’ [This is a mistake; he died, we believe, in the year 1825.]} 

James Gillray, his great rival, it is said by Mr. Wright, not unfrequently worked for 
both sides of the question ; see vol. ii. p. 146. He died June 1, 1815. In the course 
of Hastings’s trial Gillray, who first took part with him, changed when Pitt changed ; 
but Sayer, though patronised by Pitt, continued to the end to ridicule the accusers ; 
p- 151. Sayer indeed is described as an ultra Pittite, and a paid one ; p. 168.—Rev. 
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event, after Pitt’s accession to power, was the Westminster election, when the 
contest lay between Fox and Sir Cecil Wray. London was filled with rival 
mobs of Irish chairmen on one side, and sailors from Wapping on the other. 

The popular charges against Sir Cecil Wray were well adapted for 
either the pen or pencil of the satirist—a proposal to suppress Chelsea 
Hospital, and a tax on maid-servants ; the latter, as may be supposed, 
figured in every possible shape of wit and ridicule, in placards, proclama- 
tions, poems, and prints. 

For tho’ he opposes the stamping of notes,* 

’Tis in order to tax all your petticoats ; 

Then how can a woman solicit our votes 

For Sir Cecil Wray ? 

And the unsuccessful candidate (for Fox had a majority of 236 votes) was 
figured as driven away from the hustings by a maid-servant’s broom and 
a pensioner’s crutch, while the successful ones are galloping on towards 
the end of the race on high-mettled horses, and leaving him far in the 
distance. 

Those who deal in personal satire of any kind are not nice in the choice 
of their subjects, but like other cowardly and ferocious animals they attack 
those in preference who are weak and defenceless. Consequently, whenever 
the fair sea dabbled in politics they became a rich prey to the spoiler.+ 
The Duchess of Devonshire, as is well known, one of the most beautiful 
and clever women of her age, was the most active and successful of Fox’s 
canvassers, the Devonshire family having been for a long period the leaders 
of the great Whig party. It followed as a matter of course that she was 
spared neither by pencil nor by pen. All the delicate bloom of beauty, and 
rank, and fashion was carefully and constantly disfigured ; and it is said 
that the Queen, who had all the caricatures on this subject brought to her, 
and was extremely amused with the manner in which the opponents of the 





* A tax on receipts proposed by Fox on his accession to office, loudly cried down 
by his Tory opponents.—Rev. 

+ Whenever the spirit of enthusiasm is abroad, then the women will be found among 
the foremost, leaving their male companions far behind them in their exhibitions of 
zeal and devotion. To what lengths the fair sex will think it not unbecoming to 
proceed when under the influence of the strongest of all feelings—that of religious 
fanaticism—may be seen in one of the most amusing and singular books in our language, 
we mean the Life of that ancient, eminent, and faithful servant of Jesus Christ, George 
Fox, a book by-the-by which should be read both in the first and /ast editions for 
the sake of the alterations that have been made in it. There may be read the history 
of that pretty maiden, Mary Fisher, who went to Constantinople to deliver a message 
to the Sultan Mahomet IV. which she had for him from the Lord ; and who, when she 
found him encamped with his army near Adrianople, went alone to the tent of the 
Grand Vizier, telling him she had something to declare to the Sultan from the great 
God; and, after boldly declaring her mission, when the Sultan proffered her a guard to 
bring her to Constantinople, as it was dangerous travelling, and he would not for any- 
thing she should come to the least hurt in his dominions, declined it, and departed 
without a guard, and came to the city without the least hurt or scoff, and so returned 
safely to England. And there may be seen an account of Sarah Goldsmith, who 
having a coat of sackcloth, and her hair dishevelled with earth or dust strewed on her 
head, went through the city without harm; and one, whose name is prudently con- 
cealed from the eyes of posterity, ‘‘ threw aside the sackcloth, and proceeded through 
the city stark naked ;” and another, who, being on the scaffold and about to suffer death, 
declared ‘‘ she had in her body been in Paradise ; and Dorcas Ebury, who testified 
on oath before a magistrate, that James Nayler had raised her up after she had been 
two days dead.’’ Such were the heroines that arose in these eventful periods of history, 
leading the van of spiritual battle—the more than Amazons of their age—known like 
their warlike predecessors by the brazen panoply they wore. 


Agmen agens equitum et florentes ere catervas.—ReEv. 
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court were turned to ridicule, is said to have been much shocked by some 
of these coarse caricatures against the Duchess of Devonshire, which had 
accidentally been brought to her among the other political prints. From 
those that are quite unobjectionable both in design and execution, we 
have selected one, “ Every man has his hobby-horse ;’ Charles Fox, 
the successful candidate at the Westminster election, is carried in triumph 
by his fair and zealous supporter, and, indeed, Fox, Mr. Wright observes, 
may truly be said to have been carried into the House of Commons in 
1784 by the Duchess of Devonshire.* This election was the most re- 
markable struggle between the two parties that was ever perhaps witnessed, 
and was of political importance because it was said to have been the only very 
serious check that the Court at that time met with in its attempt to gain a 
strong Jory House of Commons, and notwithstanding this the superior power 
of the Crown in the legislature, and the political influence of Mr. Pitt, were 
from this moment, and for a long period, firmly established. Fox, Burke, and 
Lord North still remained the leading subjects of the painter’s wit, with the 
occasional addition of the Prince of Wales, who was represented as under 
their malignant influence, and whose reckless extravagance was contrasted 
with the rigid and extreme frugality of his royal parents.+ The next 
great event that gave fresh food to the wits was the trial of Hastings in 
1786, and in 1788 the caricatures became numerous. One of the best, by 
Sayer, is said to be “The Galantee Show,” representing Burke as the 
showman, exhibiting, by means of a magic-lantern, the magnified figures of 
different objects on the wall. Lord Thurlow, with his dark and cloudy 
visage, frequently appears at this time scowling on all parties alike, and 
formidable to all. The most remarkable caricature of all was one by 
Gillray, and has become one of the rarest ; it was called the “Installation 
Supper,” bringing together the figures of those persons at that moment 
most strongly contrasted by political antipathies, courtly intrigues, or 
personal influences. Small and separate pictures of this are given in Mr. 
Wright's volume, among whom a few of the notorious ladies of the day 
appear, when ladies offered more prominent subjects to the satirist than 
they do at the present day. The princes are each seated between a couple 
of ladies. The Prince of Wales is besieged by Lady Archer, of gambling 
notoriety, on his right, and by Lady Cecilia Johnson on his left, apparently 








* The rough, unhewn, and unpretended wit of the o/d electors was displayed 
plentifully in this famous one. Fox asked a tradesman for his vote, who answered, 
‘© ] admire your abilities, but d——n your principles ;’’ to which Fox replied, ‘*‘ My 
friend, I applaud your sincerity, but d——n your manners.’’ When he applied to a 
saddler in the Haymarket the man produced a hal/er, and said he was willing to 
oblige him with it. Fox answered, ‘‘ 1 return thanks for your present, but I should 
be sorry to deprive you of a family piece.’’—Rev. 

+ This print was meant to represent Farmer George and his wife visiting the shops 
at Windsor to make their economical bargains. 
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annoyed at their importunities, and picking his teeth with his fork. Next 
to them, Mrs. Fitzherbert is conversing in the most amiable familiarity 
with the ex-patriot, Alderman Wilkes. 

The illness of the King now followed, with the Regency question in 
its train. It was well known that the Prince’s letter to Pitt was written by 
Sheridan. This fact was seized upon by Sayer, who represented the heir 
apparent under the form of a horse (the Hanover horse), taught by 
Sheridan to write a letter to Mr, Pitt, while Lord Derby, as a monkey, 
is perusing the rough draft. Beneath the table is a rat trap, in which 
several political rats are captured. Under it this announcement is written,— 
“ To be seen at Mr. Sheridan’s menagery, the wonderful learned Hanover 
Colt, who writes a letter blindfolded. N.B. He is in training for several 
other useful purposes. Also a very curious Monkey, who can read and 
write a little, and imitates the human voice. Also several very extra- 
ordinary rats from Holland, Buckinghamshire, Milton, and other places.” 
Another from the same indefatigable hand appeared about the same time, 
called “ A Mis-fire at the Constitution.” 


‘* Sheridan is here holding the colt by 
the head ; and Fox, as a bandit, is using 
it for a screen, while he aims over its back 
at the British lion, which is holding the 
rights of the people and supporting the 
insignia of royalty. Fox’s discharge turns 
out but a flash inthe pan. The royal colt 


of thanks to Mr. Pitt from the City of 
London. Sheridan treads on the ‘ oath 
of allegiance ;’ while a number of papers 
fall from his pocket, entitled ‘ Paragraphs 
against the Ministers,’ ‘ Puffs direct for 
the P—-e,’ ‘ Oblique Puffs for the P—~e 
of W—s,’ ‘ Abuse of the Ministers,’ ’’ &c. 





is treading under foot petitions and a vote 


A little later a celebrated parody on Fuseli’s WEIRD Sisters was pub- 
lished by Gillray, in which the three unearthly beldames are represented 
with the features of Dundas, Pitt, and Thurlow. They are contemplating 
the disc of the moon, which represents on the bright side the face of the 
Queen, and on the dark side that of the King, now overcast and clouded 
with mental darkness. The “ three” minions are evidently addressing 
their devotions to the brighter side ; from which they had fondly believed 
all future influences were to flow. 

The French Revolution, and the political agitation, the swell of which 
was felt on every shore in Europe, wafting its various freight of hopes 
and fears, of triumph or dependence, of anticipated freedom and happiness, 
or dangerous and disastrous anarchy,—this new and all-engrossing sub- 
ject gave to the poet and the painter fresh materials for their ingenuity to 
adorn, and fresh characters for their inventive talent to portray. TheEarl 
of Stanhope was seen, and Thomas Paine, and Priestley and Dr. Price, who 
were most distinguished in the “ Revolution Society,” and foremost in 
“ congratulating the National Assembly on the event of the late glorious 
revolution in France.” Then came Fox’s motion for the repeal of the 
Test and Corporation Acts, which was preceded by a large caricature by 
Sayer, entitled “ The Repeal of the Test Act, a vision ;” the three lead- 
ing Dissenters, Price, Priestley, and Lindsey, occupying a lofty pulpit, 
beating the “ drum ecclesiastic” with great vehemence. Priestley is dis- 


charging flames of Socinianism to the left; Lindsey to the right is tearing 
to pieces the 39 Articles ; and Dr. Price, in the centre, is closing his dis- 
course with a solemn prayer, “ And now let us fervently pray for the 
abolition of all unlimited and limited monarchy, for the annihilation of all 
ecclesiastical revenues and endowments, for the extinction of all orders of 
nobility and all rank and subordination in civil society, and that anarchy. 
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PRIESTLEY, PRICE, AND LINDSEY. 


and disorder may, by our pious endeavours, prevail throughout the uni- 
verse. See my sermon on the anniversary of the Revolution.”* Among 
the congregation we see Mr. Fox, and Margaret Nicholson, and Dr. Rees, 
and Dr. Kippis, and others, who are busy clearing away rubbish, such as 
mitres, communion cups, bibles, and cther similar emblems of an Frastian 
Church. Through the window the people are seen at work pulling down 
church steeples, and an angel is flying away with the cross. 

The defection of Burke at this time from his party, while it filled the 
Tories with triumph, subjected him to the most violent attacks of the 
Opposition, who wished the impression to go abroad that he was to be paid 
for his apostacy by the Crown. Many of the representations of him under 
various characters are clever and humorous. In one, he is a watchman, with 
his lantern and rattle, detecting and bringing to light the traitorous con- 
spiracy of Guy Faux (Fox) and his party, while Sheridan and his party 
are seeking safety in flight. In another, called “ The Impeachment, or 





* This of course is to be understood as the partial and exaggerated language of a 
party writer during a peculiar period of excitement, and by no means as a fair cha- 
racter of the person described. Dr. Price was far too good, too wise, too enlightened 
to feel or to utter such sentiments as these, whatever might be the opinions of those 
with whom he was here connected. We know, from the highest authority of a most 
esteemed friend, who knew him well, and whom we should, had we his permission, be 
proud to name, that Dr. Price estimated highly and praised liberally the free consti- 
tution of his own country, which, he used to say, needed no revolution to preserve or 
to perpetuate the principles on which it was fixed, which it had so long matured, and 
which have been the foundation of all its private happiness and all its public glory. 
To Dr. Price’s writings we often turn, and always receive both pleasure and informa- 
tion from their perusal; and we gladly point out the commendations he has received 
from various writers of the highest talent and reputation, who, though they may have 
differed widely from him in opinion on many subjects of importance, yet all were 
willing to pay their tribute to the value of his investigations and inquiries on many 
difficult and important questions of morality and religion. We need only mention the 
names of Professor Dugald Stewart on the Active and Moral Powers, vol. i. p. 259, 
ii. p. 456; of Professor Reid in his Essays on the Human Mind, vol. i. p. 473, ii. 
p- 514; of Sir James Mackintosh in his View of Ethical Philosophy, p. 156; of Arch- 
bishop Magee in his learned work on the Atonement, vol. i. p. 90—97 ; and, not to 
mention Bishop Watson, or the very learned and deep Mr. Howes of Norwich, 
*O AnXwos koAvpByrns, in his third volume of his profound and neglected work, his 
Critical Observations on Books Ancient and Modern, p. 246, we shall end by saying 
that in his most excellent Bampton Lectures, printed a year or two past, the Rev. 
Mr. Garbett of Oxford has pointed out an exquisite passage from Dr. Price on Inter- 
cession ; see vol. i. p. 112. We feel a pleasure that in this note we have had an oppor- 
tunity, however inadequately, of doing justice to the memory of a very worthy man, 
of a very accurate reasoner, and of a very distinguished writer.— Rev. 
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the Father of the Gang turned King’s Evidence,” he is standing up at the 
bar, with either hand clutched on the heads of Sheridan and Fox, who are 
weeping and lamenting their fate: while he is exclaiming, “ Behold the 
abettors of Revolution!” It is said that from this time Burke appears 
much more rarely in the caricatures, and Priestley seems to take his place ; 
Fox and Sheridan always remaining as the ames damnées of the carica- 
turist. 

In September, 1791, the Duke of York married a very pleasing and 
amiable young lady, the daughter of the King of Prussia. This event be- 
came immediately the subject of a variety of prints and caricatures. One 
of them by Gillray represents the joy of the King and Queen at the arrival 
of their daughter-in-law as arising chiefly from the riches she was said to 
have brought with her. The Duke is represented introducing his bride, 
who carries her apron full of money; the King and Queen are shewing 
their satisfaction at her golden burthen in most ludicrous gestures of de- 
light,—the Queen holding out her apron in expectation of a share ; for 
the public, even to the latest period, would never be disabused of their be- 
lief in the avarice and parsimony of the Queen ; andin a print, published in 
May 1792, called, « Vices overlooked in the new Proclamation,” avarice is 
represented in the King and Queen hugging several bags of millions, over 
which they are gloating with mutual delight, while a book of interest tables 
lies open before them. Between the pencil of Gillray and the pen of Peter 
Pindar at this period, the King and his august family were stripped of all 
their regal splendour :— | 


éurraifouevos Kit oK@TTdpevos. 


The King’s private and domestic life—his love of farming—his awkward 
shuffling gait in walking—his vague curiosity—his interrogatory conversa- 
tion, of which Dr. Johnson said, “his Majesty was multifarious in his ques- 
tions, but, thank God! he answered them all himself,’—on these, attacks 
were continued through the whole of the revolutionary period ; and there 
must have been something sound and sterling in the old monarch’s character, 
that enabled him to bear these assaults as he did without injury, particularly 
as he is always represented with the vacant astonished stare and unmean- 
ing laugh of the idiot ; while the Queen’s head is always running on the 
hope of putting something in her pdcket. It is said that Gillray in his bur- 
lesque of royalty had a pique against George the Third, similar to that of 
Hogarth against George the Second. It arose from the following in- 
cident : Gillray had accompanied Loutherbourg to France, to assist him in 
making sketches for his great picture of the Siege of Valenciennes. On 
their return the King desired to look over their sketches, and ex- 
pressed great admiration of the drawings of Loutherbourg, which were plain 
landscape sketches, finished sufficiently to be intelligible. But, when he 
came to Gillray’s rough but spirited drawings of French officers and sol- 
diers, he threw them aside with contempt, merely observing, “I do not 
understand these characters !” The mortified artist took his revenge, and, 
as he had not the same dependence on court as Sayer, to whom he was 
much superior in talent, he seldom lost an opportunity of turning the King 
into ridicule. 

The alarm and terror in the country at the fatal progress of the French 
Revolution, increased by the horrible massacre in September, 1792, were 
now widely spread, and Fox and Sheridan were represented as the two 
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extreme leaders of sedition, advocates of republicanism, and friends of 
Paine, and were literally drawn in the character of Sans-culottes. One 
print, in which Fox was painted as a Democrat, in all the perfection of 
the vulgarity of which that character was thought susceptible, it is said 
gave him especial offence. The popular discontents in 1795—the agitation 
for reform—the wish for peace—the dislike of increased taxation—the 
want of economy at home, and the subsidies paid to foreign powers— 
are all subjects variously treated, in a succession of clever designs, for or 
against the minister. If Pitt was the subject, he was generally represented 
as under the influence of his favourite Rouge Port, while Sheridan is filling 
his bumper with brandy; indeed every person’s prevailing follies and 
vices were drawn and exhibited without reserve. 

Si quis erat dignus describi, quod malus aut fur, 

Quod mechus foret aut sicarius, aut alioqui 

Famosus ; multa cum libertate notabant. 

When, in 1797, it was announced that a heavy addition would be made 
to the assessed taxes, a caricaturist, in a print entitled, “ More visitors to 
John Bull; or, the Assessed Taxes,” represents these unwelcome guests 
introducing themselves to John Bull in a bodily form, with much grotesque 
humour in their appearance. The latter asks, in surprise and alarm, “ What 
do you want, you little devils ? ain’t I plagued with enough of you already ? 
More pickpockets’ work, I suppose ?” The imps reply in the most cour- 
teous manner, “ Please your honour, we are the Assessed Taxes.”* Mr. 
Canning, whose brilliant and various talents were now becoming known 
and duly estimated, wrote his admirable ballad of the “ Friend of Humanity 
and the Knife Grinder ;” a cutting ridicule of the ¢ranscendental philan- 
thropy then in vogue ; and this was reprinted with an engraving by Gillray, 
in which the “ Friend of Humanity” carries the features of Tierney, 
and it is dedicated to the independent electors of the borough of South- 
wark, of which Tierney was the representative. 

The threats of a French invasion stirring up the flame of patriotism, 
was a subject chosen equally by the poet and the painter to animate the 
loyal and to ridicule the disaffected and rebellious. While the one says,— 


See the level of Freedom sweeps over the land— 

The vile aristocracy’s doom is at hand! 

Not a seat shall be left in the House that we know, 

But for Earl Buonaparte and Baron Moreau. 

But the rights of the Commons shall still be respected— 
Buonaparte himself shall approve the elected ; 

And the Speaker shall march with majestical mien, 

And make his three bows to the grave guillotine ; 


the other gives a series of four plates, entitled “The Consequences of a 
Successful French Invasion,” said to be invented by Sir John Dalrymple. 
This was followed with another by the same artist, depicting Lord Moira 
as “Lord Longbow,” blowing the flame of Irish discontent across the 
channel. (p. 293.) Gillray’s pencil seems never to have been more busy 
or more successful ; and its productions are so numerous as to oblige us to 
select here and there, rather by accident than by superior merit, where 
almost all have the claim of being successful. 





* We suppose that this is a scarce print, as Mr. Wright says the only copy he has 
seen was in the possession of Mr. Burke.—Rev.' 
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In 1798 the prosecutions for political offences increased, and the country 
seemed filled with an army of spies and informers. Men were dragged 
into court on informations, trifling or ridiculous, which the Ministry, acting 
on the general fears, had been allowed to establish. An amusing caricature 
on this subject appeared on the 2nd of April, alluding to some circum- 
stances that had happened at Winchester, entitled *‘ The Sedition Hunter 
Disappointed; or, d—g by Winchester Measure.” An _honest-looking 
farmer is dragged into court by an informer, who accuses him of having 
uttered the treasonable expression, “ D—n Mr. Pitt!” The sensation 
against the informer is unequivocally expressed ; and the judge, in this 
case, comes to this sage opinion in the matter of law, “ If a man,” he says, 
in summing up, “is disposed to d—n, he may as well d—n Mr. Pitt as 
anybody else.” * 

From the heat and conflict of political measures the gentlemen of the 
pencil and the brush often found a recreation in lighter subjects, and 
laboured, we hope not unsuccessfully, in holding up to deserved ridicule the 
enormous anomalies of fashionable dress, of which some capital representa- 
tions, startling for their absurdity, can be seen in these volumes, and at which 
our modern belles, dressed as they are like the “gratia decentes,” would stare 
with admiration ;+ but we must leave Mademoiselle Parapluie and Madame 
Parasol and their exquisite companions, and Lady Georgiana Gordon 
(Duchess of Bedford), under the character and a/most in the dress of Go- 
diva, with their attendant beaux, as we do not pretend in our Magazine to 
chronicle or correct modern fashions, or even with our antiquated visage to 
appear at the rwelle or in the boudoir; besides that, in these days, 
‘«‘ the women have lowered their topsaiis and head-gear, and have found it 
a vain attempt to add a cubit to their stature.” And so proceeding in our 
course, we find the passion for gaming then carried to a fearful pitch, and 
that faro-tables were kept in the houses of people of rank ; and three ladies 
in particular, Lady Buckinghamshire, Lady Archer, and Lady Mount 
Edgcumbe, became popularly known by the title of “ Faro’ daughters.” 
The simple and primitive virtue of Lord Kenyon, we read in his Life, was 
particularly offended at this pernicious passion, and the examples set by the 
higher orders of society, and he declared from the bench that—* If any 
prosecutions of this nature are fairly brought before me, and the parties 
are justly convicted, whatever be their rank or station in the country— 
though they should be the first ladies in the land—they shall certainly 
exhibit themselves on the pillory.” And in another pillory that was set up 
by Gillray they did stand for weeks instead of hours, in the windows of 
every print-shop in London, as a “ Cure for Gambling, published by Lord 
Kenyon in the Court of King’s Bench, May 9, 1796.” This was followed 
by many others of the same kind, till satire successfully performed what 
the pulpit was unequal to effect.j As soon as one scandal died away, 





* Rowlandson appeared about this time as a political caricaturist : but his earlier 
plates were published without his name, and are only to be known by his style.-—Rev. 

+ The pink hatr-powder, so fashionable in those days, would also destroy or conceal 
another beauty which from the earliest days, since poetry as its favourite theme has 
loved to sing the praise of female loveliness, and its rich inheritance of the gifts of 
nature,—we mean the beauty and splendour of the hair. So, in the Homeric Hymn 
to Apollo, the epithet bestowed on the Graces is—eumAdxapot xadpires, du Eudppoves 
Qpa,—v. 194.—Rev. 

t+ Dr. Rennell, the Master of the Temple, and afterwards Dean of Winchester, 
published a sermon on the sin of gambling, which was reprinted in his collected volume. 
It was much praised at the time, and is the best of the whole series.—Rev. 
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another arose. The masquerades at Carlisle House, Soho-square, attracted 
even royalty itself, though an indictment was presented against it by the 
grand jury of Middlesex, as “a common and disorderly house,” and the 
company was described as “ divers loose, idle, and disorderly persons, as 
well men as women.” At one of these, incredible as it may now appear, 
Colonel Luttrell appeared as a dead corpse in a shroud within his coffin! 
The effect of these loose and licentious scenes was felt, and it is said 
severely felt, throughout the various channels of social life, high and low. 

But the reign of folly was not yet closing, for the next outbreak brought 
the Bishop of Durham into a severe attack upon the danseuses of the 
Opera, as regarded the scanty quantity of apparel with which these frail 
and fascinating ladies covered “ their many-twinkling feet ;” and the good 
Bishop absolutely said, it was his intention to move on some future day 
that an address be presented to his Majesty, beseeching him to order all 
such dancers out of the kingdom, as people who were likely to destroy our 
morality and religion, and who are very probably in the pay of France ; 
for the Bishop was persuaded that as the French could not subdue us by 
force of arms they were determined to gain their ends by destroying our 
morals, and they had sent over these persons (the Taglionis, Ceritus, and 
Duvernays of that day) to this country to make indecent exhibitions in 
our theatres for that purpose.* The consequence of episcopal interference 
was, that the Bishop and the opera dancers figured together in numerous 
caricatures. In one of Gillray’s, a group of danseuses are made to conceal 
a portion of their personal charms by adopting the episcopal apron; it is 
entitled “ Operatical Reform; or, la Danse a |’Evéque:” another, which 
appeared soon after, called “ Ecclesiastical Scrutiny ; or the Durham In- 
quest on Duty,” represents the bishops attending at the dressing of the 
opera ladies, &c.; while a third, which was the best, entitled “ Durham 
Mustard too powerful for Italian Capers; or the Opera in an Uproar,” 
represents the Bishop, armed with his pastoral staff, rushing on the stage 
to encounter the spirit of the Evil One, embodied in those fair but dan- 
gerous forms of seductive beauty. It was an unequal combat; the fa- 
vourite leader of the flowery band, Miss Rose, with a new ally in Vestris, 
after having discomfited the prelate, might have addressed him in the 
words of an older heroine, in a still more fatal engagement : 

Silvis te Tyrrhene feras agitare putasti ? 
Advenit qui vestra dies muliebribus armis 


Verba redarguerit, nomen tamen haud leve Patrum 
Manibus hoc referes, telo cecidisse Camille. 


But we must not dwell longer on this subject, mindful of the Poet's 
advice, 
Soft, and o’er females’ failings lightly pass, 
And may Aglaia lead them to the glass. 


The O. P. riots diverted the public attention into another channel, of 





* Ah! what avails it that from slavery far 

I drew the breath of life in English air, 

Was early taught a Briton’s right to prize 

And lisp the tale of Henry’s victories, 

If the gulled conqueror receives the chain, 

And flattery subdues when arms are vain? 
; Vide Johnson’s ‘‘ London, a Satire.’’ 

The Bishop might in his episcopal palace be alarmed at Mirabeau’s declaration, “ Si 

vous voulez une Revolution, il faut commencer par decatholiciser la France.’”’—Rev. 
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which Gillray, as usual, took advantage ; and when that was closed, the 
satires turned against the Pic-Nics, which 
were flourishing at Wynnstay, Wargrave, 
and elsewhere ; while a set of “ dilettanti ” 
actors, under the patronage of Lady Albina 
Buckinghamshire, were performing in Tot- 
tenham-street.—Gillray produced no less 
than three caricatures on the subject; 
“one of which,” it is said, “ representing 
the motley group dressing for the stage, is 
full of humour, with a considerable sprink- 
ling of licentiousness.” The subjects im- 
mediately succeeding these seemed to be 
the Shaksperean forgeries of Ireland, the 
Shakspere Gallery of Boydell, and the well- 
known disputes of the Royal Society, with 
Bishop Horsley’s attack on Sir JosEPH 
Banks, “the president,” as Peter Pindar 
calls him, “in butterflies profound.” 

In 1801 Pitt left the seat of power empty, which he had filled for 
nearly twenty years, and the reins of empire were placed in Mr. Ad- 
dington’s hands ; peace followed, and a remission of the heavy taxation : 
English visitors flocked to Paris, and Gillray satirized the new posture 
of affairs in a humorous caricature (see p. 391,) entitled ‘*The first 
Kiss these ten years; or, the Meeting of Britannia and Citizen Fran- 
cois.”——Britannia, who has suddenly become corpulent by peace and 








plenty, appears as a fine lady in full dress, her shield and spear leaning 
neglected against a wall. The French citizen expresses his joy at the 
amicable meeting in warm terms :—“Madame, permittez me to pay my 
profound esteem to your engaging person ; and to seal on your divine lips 
my everlasting attachment!” The lady, blushing deeply at the salute, 
with a strong tint of red on her cheek, replies, “ Monsieur, you are truly a 
well-bred gentleman! and, though you make me blush, vet you kiss me so 
delicately, that I cannot refuse you, though I was sure you would deceive me 
again.” On the wall just behind the two figures are framed profiles of King 
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George and Buonaparte, scowling on each other. This caricature enjoyed 
an unusual degree of popularity: many copies were sent to France, and 
Buonaparte himself is said to have been highly amused with it. When 
hostilities were again commencing, the ‘‘ Armed Heroes,” a clever ca- 
ricature, was published, in which Addington, “the doctor,” is drawn in 
a ridiculous dilemma, between assumed courage and real fear, anxious to 
preserve the dish of roast beef of old England threatened by the Corsican, 
while Lord Hawkesbury, seated behind him with a resolute form and 
attitude, calls to mind his old threat of marching to Paris. 

The papers and prints were now full of satire against the threatened 
invasion of England. Everything was brought into play that could stir 
up and support the national spirit; biographies of Buonaparte and his 
family ; accounts of the atrocities committed by his armies ; burlesques 
in which he was treated with ridicule and contempt; parodies on his 
bulletins and proclamations, sometimes in the shape of playbills, sometimes 
of dialogues between the Corsican and John Bull ; and in other papers the 
conqueror of Europe was represented as a mere pigmy—a man in miniature 
when compared to King George and the Britons In this spirit Gillray 
in 1803 represented the King as the Kinc or BrospiGNaG, eyeing his 
diminutive assailant through his opera-glass as he held him in his hand ; 
a neat and happy hit, which we accordingly have transferred to our pages. 
In another, bearing the same title, the diminutive boaster is seen attempting 
to maneeuvre his small boat in a basin of water to the great amusement of 
the King and his court. The painters were well supported by the pocts 
and essayists, and the spirit of patriotism was aroused and fed with an 
industry and zeal that produced the most beneficial effects, and, indeed, 
saved the country from the dangers with which it was threatened, and when, 
in all probability, the conflict would have been more fierce and fatal than 
any that had been witnessed or recorded for a long period in the history 
of war. We now quote from Mr. Wright some account of the most 
annoying of these attacks to the tender feelings of our great enemy. 








“The effect of the songs and papers 
was confined to home, but the caricatures 
were carried abroad, and gave no little 
uneasiness to Buonaparte, for they were 
oftencoarsely personal,and the First Consul 
was particularly sensitive to anything like 
ridicule against himself or his family. 
The caricature which gave him the greatest 
offence was a rather celebrated one by 
Gillray, published on the 24th of August, 
1803, under the title of ‘ The Hand- 
Writing upon the Wall.’ It is a broad 
parody on Belshazzar’s feast. The First 
Consul, his wife Josephine (to whom the 
artist has given a figure of enormous bulk), 
and other members of his family and 
court, are seated at their dessert devouring 
the good things of old England. Buona- 
parte himself is called off by the vision 
from the palace of St. James’s, which is 
seen in his plate, with his fork stuck into 
it. Another worthy is swallowing the 
Tower of London. Josephine is drinking 
large bumpersof wine A plate inscribed 
‘Oh, de roast beef of old England !’ bears 
the head of King George ; the bottle 


labelled ‘ Maidstone’ is understood to 
refer to some of the Irish conspirators 
tried at the assizes in that town. A 
hand above holds out the scales of Jus- 
tice, in which the legitimate crown of 
France weighs down the red cap with its 
attendant chain—despotism under the 
name of liberty. Behind Josephine stand 
the three Princesses of the afterwards im- 
perial family, the Princess Borghese, the 
Princess Louise, and the Princess Joseph 
Buonaparte. These ladies, who were the 


. cause of some scandal by their alleged 


irregularities, were bitterly satirized, not 
only in caricatures, but even in medals 
and in other shapes, some of which were 
not of a character to describe here. In 
Gillray’s large caricature of ‘the grand 
Coronation Procession,’ published on the 
Ist of January, 1805, on occasion of Na- 
poleon’s assumption of the imperial dig- 
nity, the three princesses, clad in very 
meretricious garb, walk at the head of the 
procession as ‘ the three imperial Graces,’ 
and scatter flowers in the way of the em- 
peror and empress.”’ 
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We are now approaching a new period of parliamentary history, when 
the old compact bodies of the hostile parties showed symptoms of breaking 
up: and when a new one assuming the opprobrious name of Radicals was 
going a-head, under the patronage of Sir Francis Burdett, supported by the 
veteran abilities of Horne Tooke, and the fearful alliance of Cobbett. In 
the next year, that of 1806, Pitt’s last and not very fortunate or glorious 
administration was terminated by his death. Ina few months his illustrious 
rival followed him to the grave. In the meantime the two very clever and 
ingenious artists, the productions of whose genius we have so long been 
reviewing with delight, began to make way for new competitors, and the 
names of Rowlandson and Cruikshank take the place of our old friends 
Gillray and Sayer. At this period, therefore, a voice, also not to be dis- 
regarded, tells us “Tempus abire tibi est,” and we must leave to others 
the agreeable employment of further researches into this curious though 
hitherto neglected province of history. 





THE KING OF BROBDIGNAG. 


UNPUBLISHED CONTEMPORARY CHARACTER OF DR. JOHNSON. 


Mr. Ursan, “As to his person (in 1774) he is 
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I FIND written in the first page 
of a Johnson’s Dictionary, which be- 
longed to a literary ancestor, the fol- 
lowing notice of the great grammarian’s 
character and person. It is headed, 
*“ Some account of Dr. Johnson, the 
compiler of this Dictionary.” After a 
slight sketch of his early history, and 
an enumeration of his publications, 
which it would be superfluous to tran- 
scribe, it proceeds thus : 

“His character and conduct prove 
him not only to be a moral but a re- 
ligious man ; generous and benevolent 
to the utmost extent of his abilities, 
the patron of merit however obscure, 
and the constant protector of the un- 
fortunate and indigent. 





full six feet high, of an athletic make, 
but stoops as he walks,.which dimi- 
nishes his stature. He is rather of a 
sallow complexion, with a cast in his 
eye, and appears wrapt in contempla- 
tion. He is above sixty years of age; 
but time does not seem, as yet, to have 
made any depredations on his consti- 
tution. He is very communicative in 
company, and without any affectation 
of pedantry. He is a widower, and 
will probably remain in that state. 
Add to this, that his manner of speak- 
ing in conversation is slow but nervous 
in delivery, and perfectly correct and 
elegant in diction.” 
Yours, &e. L. 





TRADESMEN’S TOKENS. 


No. I. 


THE MOTHER RED CAP IN HOCKLEY HOLE. 


Mr. Ursan, 

FEW of your antiquarian readers 
are unacquainted with the small 
“ Tradesmen’s Tokens” current in the 
seventeenth century. During the pe- 
riod of the Protectorate and the Res- 
toration they abounded, and the ne- 
cessities of the time gave them an ex- 
tensive local circulation. The earliest 
known date is 1648 ; in 1672 they were 
suppressed by royal ordinance ; and, if 
we may judge from dates, the largest 
numbers appear to have been issued 
in 1665 and 1666, the period of the 
“greate fyre” and the plague. Pinker- 
ton has spoken of these pieces with 
the utmost scorn, disdaining them as 
utterly unworthy of notice; but we 
are not of those who yield to the 
dictum of that learned pedant. Many 
of them are of very neat workmanship, 
and interesting as illustrative of cos- 
tume and heraldry; others are of a 
political or satirical character, while 
some describe trades and occupations, 
a few of which are now obsolete; to 
say nothing of them as records of old 
localities, and the orthographical de- 
signation of towns, buildings, and 
streets, now swept away by the ruth- 
less hand of time, the great fre and 
the no less devastating march of mo- 
dern improvement. As illustrative of 
old London, they abound in interest.* 

The Token delineated above, which 


we have selected for illustration, was 
issued by the master of a tavern or 
public-house at Hockley in the Hole, 
in the county of Bedford. 

The “ sign” is one that dates from 
the period of the Reformation. Not only 
were learning and argument then em- 
oe in exposing the fallacies of the 

opish system; but, in the fierce con- 
tentions of the time, scurrility and 
buffoonery were resorted to, as aux- 
iliaries well adapted for prejudicing 
the common people. The conclave of 
cardinals was irreverently designated 
as a set of old women, and hence “ Old 
Mother Red Cap” became a popular 
sign with the vulgar and the profane. 

George Hall may have been a Pu- 
ritan, and probably intended the de- 
vice on his token to convey a sly sar- 
casm on the orders of the Popish 
priesthood. There is considerable in- 
genuity in the — management 
of the device. If Popery were in the 


ascendant, the publican might aver 
that his token represented merely a 
tapster with the symbols of his occu- 


ation in his hands. On the other 

and, the sign might be regarded, as it 
was obviously intended to be, as a ca- 
ricature of a cardinal bearing the ele- 
ments of the Eucharist. Transubstan- 
tiation was one of the points most 
fiercely contested. 


Yours, &c. .B.N. 





* Mr. J. Y. Akerman has now in the press a work on the ‘‘ Tradesmen’s and 
Tavern-Tokens of London in the Seventeenth Century,’’ which promises to be of 
considerable antiquarian and historical interest. 
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CROSTHWAITE CHURCH, CUMBERLAND, 


THE BURIAL-PLACE OF SOUTHEY. 


Something in this aspiring world we need 
To keep our spirits lowly, 
To set within our hearts sweet thoughts and holy. 
’Tis for this they stand, 
The old grey churches of our native land.—Mary Howitt. 


THE town of Keswick, in the parish 
of Crosthwaite, is situated in one of 
the largest and most beautiful vales in 
Cumberland, at the northern extremity 
of the lake district, on the high road, 
and nearly midway between the towns 
of Ambleside, Cockermouth, and Pen- 
rith. It is so well known, on account 
of the many scenes of picturesque love- 
liness with which its immediate neigh- 
bourhood abounds, heightened as they 
are by the romance which encircles 
the name of Derwentwater, and the 
glory reflected from the laurels that 
grace the tomb of Southey, that any 
further description is unnecessary. It 
will only be added, that, on the autho- 
rity of one who knew the place about 
a century ago, it has been “ more con- 
siderable formerly than now.” ‘The 
aspect of the country around has also 
undergone much change since that 
time, and many of the vestiges of its 
earlier years have almost wholly passed 
away. The translucent lakes and the 
majestic hills, in all their imposing du- 
rability of feature, are still as of old; 
but the wide and magnificent forests, 
which, within a century, covered the 
land between the town and the lake, 
have long since fallen beneath the 
ruthless axe, which has caused so many 
of the finest woods in this country to 
disappear, without leaving a trace be- 
hind. “Ah!” exclaims Walker the 
philosopher, a native of this alpine 
district, in his Tour from London to 
the Lakes in 1791, “how fallen is the 
scenery around the lake and vale of 
Keswick since I saw it in the year 
1749, when Crow Park, Friar’s Crag, 
Lord’s Island, and indeed all the shores 
and islands of this beautiful lake, were 
covered with tall oaks. The view must 
have been striking when a child of ten 
years old, as I was then, had such an 
impression made by it as not to be 
erased for forty years,—nay, I think I 
could draw it from memory at this 
hour, if I had time. The wood was 
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so even at top, each tree being about 
eighteen yards high and very thick, 
that it looked like a field, and the 
branches so interwoven, that boys could 
have gone from tree to tree like squir- 
rels.” We must not, however, dwell 
with lengthened regret on that which, 
in the wisdom of the present day, may 
be deemed an unwise lament for the 
extinction of the ancient sylvan glories 
of the scene, but hasten to the imme- 
diate subject of this sketch. 

In the second volume of “ Sir Thomas 
More, or Colloquies on the Progress 
and Prospects of Society,” its learned 
author, whose residence in this charm- 
ing vale has so strongly connected it 
with every classic remembrance of his 
age, in a brief notice of the church of 
Crosthwaite, assigns it an antiquity as 
far back as Norman times; and, in the 
story of its patron saint, he exhibits 
one of those fanciful creations of mo- 
nastic romance which formerly received 
the meed of universal credence. “ Alice 
de Romeli,” says Southey, “ heiress of 
Egremont and Skipton, who, in the 
reign of Stephen or his successor, 
married the Lord of Allerdale, is sup- 
posed to have been the person by whom 
it was founded and endowed, and who 
subsequently gave it to Fountains 
Abbey. It was soon after appropri- 
ated to that monastery, the collation 
being reserved to the Bishops of Car- 
lisle, William Fitz Duncan, the hus- 
band of this Alice, was son to the Earl 
of Murray, and brother to David, King 
of Scotland; and this may perhaps 
explain why the church was dedicated 
to the Scotch saint, Kentigern, Bishop 
of Glasgow, and patron saint of that 
cathedral, a personage once high among 
the saints of that age, though now 
utterly forgotten here, in the parish 
where, during so many generations, 
his festival used to be celebrated on 
the thirteenth of January. Tere fol- 
loweth his legend, which hagiologists 
have related —. scruple, and which 
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during many ages was believed with- 
out hesitation. The saint in question 
was, as the romance says of Merlin 
the son of the devil, a gentleman on 
his mother’s side,—his mother, Ther- 
metes or Themis, being the daughter 
of King Lot of Lowthean and Orkenay, 
a personage well known in the annals 
of the Round Table, by Anna, daughter 
to Uther Pendragon, and half-sister 
to King Arthur: a more illustrious 
stock could scarcely be found in chi- 
valrous genealogy. The time of his 
birth has been fixed in 514; and, after 
living and flourishing in holiness and 
miracles, none of which, however, seem 
to have had any relation to, or been 
performed in, this parish, he died at 
the prodigious age of 185 years... . 
When our calendar was purged at the 
Reformation, directions were given 
that respect should be had to saints of 
the blood royal. This must have been 
the chief reason why Saint Kentigern’s 
name was inserted, though not in red 
letters, in the calendar prefixed to that 
liturgy which gave occasion to the 
Scottish covenant. Perhaps another 
motive was, that, as his other name, 
Mungo, had become not uncommon in 


Scotland, his memory, owing to that 
circumstance, might still have been 


popular. Yet we may reasonably 
wonder that any motives should have 
prevailed for its insertion, seeing how 
entirely fabulous the legend is in all 
its parts.” Coinciding in this opinion, 
it is not therefore necessary to attach 
further consideration to a “legend,” 
which, as the author just quoted has 
truly observed, “ is a better word than 
history for such tales.” 

The Lady Alice before named was 
the only child and heiress of Robert 
de Romeli, Lord of Skipton in Craven, 
by Alice, daughter and sole heiress of 
William, surnamed le Meschien, or the 
younger, who in the various histories 
of the county is called “Des Mes- 
chines,” but whose correct appellative 
a recent and more careful spirit of 
antiquarian research has ascertained 
to be as first written. He was the 
earliest Norman Baron of that portion 
of Cumberland which before his day 
was called Coupland, or Allerdale 
above Derwent, but which denomi- 
native, shortly after his investiture 
with that extensive fief, he changed to 
Egremont or Egremond, on the occa- 
sion of building the castle of that name 
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upon the lofty eminence which rises 
above the rapid current of the Egre 
or Ehen. 

Her husband was William Fitz Dun- 
can, son of Duncan Earl of Murray, and 
nephew of that David, King of Scot- 
land, whom one of his impoverished 
successors, when alluding to the vast 
extent of lands which David had alien- 
ated from the throne to enrich the 
numerous abbeys and religious houses 
he had built, feelingly emphaticized 
as “a sair sainct for the crown.” Fitz 
Duncan, who after his marriage was 
also called William de Romeli, was 
lord of the adjoining Cumbrian barony 
of Allerdale below Derwent, and of 
the honour of Cockermouth, both of 
which had descended to him from his 
mother Octreda, who inherited them 
from her grandfather Waldeof, towhom 
they had been granted by Randolph 
du Briquesard, also surnamed le Mes- 
chien, Vicomte du Bessin, elder bro- 
ther of William le Meschien, and the 
first Norman paramount feudatory 
of Cumberland. By this alliance the 
baronies of Skipton and Egremont 
became united in the same family 
with the barony of Allerdale below 
Derwent and the honour or seignory 
of Cockermouth. By her marriage 
she had one son, who died under age 
and unmarried, and three daughters, 
who, on their brother's death, fell heirs 
to those large estates, which, after their 
mother’s decease, were accordingly 
parted among them. 

Her son, who was named William, 
was drowned returning home from 
hunting or hawking, as he crossed the 
Wharf, near Bardon Tower in Craven. 
His hound being tied to his girdle by 
a line struggled to get free, as they 
passed one of the deepest pools, pulled 
the youthful lord off his horse, and 
drowned him. When the report of 
her bereavement reached his mother, 


‘tradition avers her answer was couched 


in that memorable expression, “ Boot- 
less bayl brings endless sorrow,” whose 
obsolete quaintness has passed down 
to our days, not alone in the pages of 
the historian, but as the affecting theme 
of many a poet’s lay, and within re- 
cent years has again been embodied 
in that pathetic poem of Wordsworth’s, 
entitled “ The Force of Prayer.” 

Lady Alice seems always to have 
been of those pious dispositions whose 
impulses were in unison with the 
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votive practices of the age, and, her 
devotional feelings being probably 
heightened by the overwhelming me- 
lancholy which had taken possession 
of her heart, she founded and en- 
dowed the Priory at Bolton, in York- 
shire, whose legendary history, by 
assigning to her wounded spirit the 
fanciful form of a milk-white doe, ap- 
vearing at stated intervals after the 

eformation, to grieve over the de- 
struction of an edifice raised for the 
health of the soul of her son “the 
noble boy of Egremond,” has fur- 
nished the leading poetic incident in 
that imaginatively beautiful ballad of 
“The White Doe of Rylstone.” 

Lady Alice also bestowed much of 
her lands and goods upon the abbeys 
at Pomfret and Fountains, and upon 
other religious confraternities. Thus, 
among other donations, she gave the 
church at Crosthwaite to the last 
named institution ; but though a sup- 
position on the subject is hazarded by 
the luminous writer already quoted 
at length, the county historians are 
silent as to her being the foundress 
thereof, their narratives being merely 
to the effect that “the church of 
Crosthwaite was anciently rectorial, and 
was given to the abbey at Fountains 
by Alice de Romeli, and soon after 
made appropriate, the Bishop of Car- 
lisle reserving to the see the right of 
collating a vicar.” 

Leaving, however, the unrecorded 
era of its primary foundation involved 
in that historic doubt, which the ab- 
sence of unimpeachable authority for 
its elucidation renders obligatory, and 
passing over the long interval of nearly 
four hundred years posterior to the 
days of Lady Alice, the current of 
time flows onward to the epoch when 
the fabric, now standing, is supposed 
to have been built. 

Dating its construction from an age, 
when, as Rickman says, “there pre- 
vailed a very rough mode of executing 
the details of the different styles in the 
north of England, and particularly with 
respect to the Perpendicular examples. 
in this county,” the edifice of which 
an account is here essayed is one of 
those old structures erected in the 
times of the last Henries, when strength 
and durability were regarded as im- 
portant considerations, especially in 
those churches on the exposed frontier 
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of Cumberland, which, until the union 
of the crowns, was continually re- 
echoing to the slogan of border war- 
fare. It is a spacious fabric of very 
late and very poor Perpendicular ar- 
chitecture, mixed with some very 
trifling portions of preceding styles, 
and on whose ornate embellishment 
architectural taste has, until recently, 
been but sparingly bestowed; the 
walls, which are coated with roughcast 
and whitewash (the parapets and 
battlements, and dressings of the door- 
ways and windows alone being un- 
covered,) are thick, with buttresses, 
and a strong square tower at the west 
end, which imparts an air of dignity to 
the exterior. It stands on a slight 
elevation near the centre of the vale, 
about midway between the lakes of 
Derwentwater and Bassenthwaite, half 
a mile from the town, and somewhat 
further from the foot of Skiddaw. 
Apart from its associations, it is an 
object on which the eye rests with 
om and many a sketch-book will 

ave preserved it, as one of the con- 
spicuous features in a scene, second to 
none for the picturesque richness of 
landscape adornment. 

When proceeding from the town, 
as the eye, travelling along the mean- 
dering vista, takes in all the turn- 
ings of the road, till it meets with the 
distant tower of the church, the ornate 
porch, and ancient free-school, with 
Skiddaw raising his solemn head above 
the grey mists that roll along his 
verdant sides, it presents an aspect of 
much effective beauty ; or when be- 
held from the corner of that beautiful 
footpath which leads by the grounds 
at Lairthwaite, with the soaring fells of 
Grisdale and Grasmire looking down 
upon it through the long green vale 
of Braithwaite, and its dim lone tower 
amid the intervening trees looking 


Upward fixedly, 
Like stedfast hope beneath some careless 
wrong, 


it is likewise a rich subject for pen- 
sive and admiring contemplation, and 
truly constitutes what a learned fo- 
reigner, when speaking of a somewhat 
similar object, has designated as “ one 
of the thought-deservingnesses of the 
scene.” 

In some distant era, but at what 
exact periodit is not easy to discover,— 
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for the materials that might disclose 
the desired information are not readily 
attainable,—a chantry was founded in 
this church, and endowed with lands 
and tenements for the support of the 
priest appointed for the objects speci- 
fically named in the instrument of 
foundation. It was dedicated to Saint 
Mary Magdalene de Keswyke; and, 
from the circumstance of the eastern 
end of the south aisle, which had been 
taken for the purpose of this subsidiary 
institution, being also used as the place 
of interment of the old Derwentwaters, 
and adorned with their monuments, it 
is sufliciently probable that it was 
founded by that ancient race. An at- 
tentive observation of the fabric of the 
church may without difficulty detect 
where such chantry was established, 
by the piscina at the eastern extremity 
of the aisle, and by the head of the 
Magdalen in stained glass, in the east 
window, in a head-dress of the fashion 
of the fifteenth century, still, with be- 
nignant aspect, looking down upon the 
effigies of those who, in the days of 
“the old faith,” sought in their prayers 
her intercession with the God of all 
comfort. 

For the last century the external 
form of the church has undergone 
little, if indeed until recently any, 
change. A drawing in pencil of its 
appearance in 1745, with the yew- 
trees that waved their sombre foliage 
over the low green mounds beneath, 
was taken in that year, and is to be 
seen in that interesting repository of 
the antiquities and natural and arti- 
ficial curiosities of the country, known 
as Crosthwaite’s Museum at Keswick. 
This drawing, made when he was a 
mere youth, was the work of Mr. Peter 
Crosthwaite, the founder of that insti- 
tution, who died in 1808, after a useful 
life, chiefly devoted to the careful, phi- 
losophical, and antiquarian examina- 
tion of a district whose native produc- 
tions and picturesque beauties he was 
one of the first scientifically to inves- 
tigate and point out for the guidance 
of successive generations of admiring 
tourists. It is interesting, as preserving 
the appearance of the edifice at a 
period so far back, with those umbra- 
geous ornaments of its churchyard, 


The warlike yew, with which, more than the 
lance, [France. 
The strong-arm’d English spirits conquer’d 
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‘ These trees,” says Mr. Southey, in 
a foot-note to the “ Colloquies,” “ were 
some of the oldest and finest yew-trees 
in the country. The Vicar of that 
day cut them down, thinking the wood 
might serve to make a pew for the 
singers, for which purpose it was found 
unserviceable when too late; where- 
upon they were used as props for the 
gallery. One of them grew beside the 
school-house, and was so large that an 
old man more than fifty years ago 
told my excellent friend, whose name 
I now write with regret as the late 
Sir George Beaumont, he had seen 
all the boys, some forty in num- 
ber, perched at one time upon its 
boughs.” 

From 1745 to 1812 no change seems 
to have taken place in the appearance 
of the church. In the last-mentioned 
year, however, the old leaden roof, 
which had become full of holes and 
crevices, through which \the wind 
whistled at liberty, and the rain found 
unchecked admittance, was stripped 
off and sold, and a covering of slate 
substituted. About the same date 
also much of the ancient stained glass 
that formerly adorned the windows 
was found to have been removed by 
the glazier, who, during a long course 
of years, acted under a general order 
to a the windows in repair. Not 
being looked after, he was in the prac- 
tice of taking out bits of the painted 
glass ; so that in process of time he 
contrived to carry away all except the 
figure of St. Antony, the head of 
the Magdalen, and the Ratcliffe arms ; 
and with the pieces thus abstracted he 
formed or covered a clock-case, which 
is in the possession of some of his de- 
scendants, in a distant part of the 
county. 

Previous to 1829 the church had 
fallen into a state of great dilapidation. 
The pews, roof, and other important 


- portions, had become very defective, 


and in -consequence it was found ne- 
cessary in that year to undertake 
what was deemed a sufficient repair, in 
the execution of which the wooden 
bar, painted red, which extended from 
the second pier on the north side of 
the chancel to the second pier on the 
south side, and formed a transverse 
division between the nave and chancel, 
was removed. 

In 1841 damp and other atmospheric 
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inroads had again made hurtful at- 
tacks on the stability of the structure, 
and its general state of decay was 
such as to afford matter for serious 
consideration. The roof of 1812 had 
become infirm, and in danger of falling 
in; and the exterior walls likewise 
proclaimed it to be in a rapidly pro- 
gressive state of decrepitude. ‘The 
rude old pews and forms, which were 
—_ in every variety of position, 

ad become rickety with age. An 
ossuary, or charnel vault, filled to the 
top with the remains of mortality, oc- 
cupied the west end of the north aisle. 
The mullions and glass in the windows 
were broken, and otherwise defective, 
in many places. The Derwentwater 
effigies, removed from their original 
situation, lay exposed to harmful treat- 
ment near the door at the principal 
entrance. The Lord’s Table was a 
plain massive plank of oak, set on four 
equally unornamented legs; and the 
whole interior was deeply encrusted 
with the plastering and whitewash of 
centuries. The stone - seated porch 
The door was of 
strong oaken plank, three inches thick, 
studded with iron nails, and braced 
with long strong hinges, both inter- 
nally and externally, of the same mate- 
rial. Embedded in it were found se- 
veral leaden balls ; and there appeared 
marks in two or three places as if at 
some distant day it had been pierced 
with cannon shot, it being considered 
that nothing but a circular missile, 
sa apoiny with extreme force, could 

ave cut the holes so clean and round 
where the shot had struck and 
splintered on the inside, where, with 
exhausted impetus, they had torn the 
wood. Of the time in which such vio- 
lence was committed record and hear- 
say are alike silent, leaving it to be 
surmised as not unlikely to have oc- 
curred during the disastrous epoch of 
the civil wars in the seventeenth cen- 
tury, when, it is known, even this re- 
tired district did not escape outrage 
from the conflict of parties. 

Such was the condition and aspect 
of the church, when Mr. Stanger of 
Lairthwaite, a gentleman of wealth, 
returned to the parish, of which his 
forefathers had been inhabitants—in- 
duced by those pious impulses which 
in earlier ages urged the great and 
humble alike to contribute to the 


was old and a: 
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erection of religious houses, proposed 
to restore and embellish it, principally 
at his own expense. Like as unto the 
Holy David, to whom it appeared un- 
seemly that the Ark of God should “re- 
main under curtains” while he “ dwelt 
in a house of cedar,”. Mr. Stanger la- 
mented to behold the fabric sanctified 
in the affections of so many genera- 
tions in such a state of dilapidation 
and decay ; with a munificence there- 
fore that might vie with the most 
earnest feelings of those zealous ages 
when men were not niggardly of their 
means to make the house of God 
worthy of the holy object for which 
it was designed, he resolved on its 
perfect renovation, and from thence- 
forth until its completion the under- 
taking was a principal subject of his 
thought and care. 

Having obtained the consent of the 
parishioners, as well as the necessary 
ecclesiastical authorization, the com- 
mission of restoration was entrusted to 
Mr. George Gilbert Scott, an eminent 
architect, whose taste in church archi- 
tecture is only equalled by his know- 
ledge and skill; and from his designs 
the church has arisen to its present 
finished state of renewed beauty and 
adornment ; the whole cost, with the 
exception of 400/. subscribed among 
the parishioners for the expense of 
the roof of the nave, being defrayed 
by Mr. Stanger. 

The plans for the restoration having 
been decided upon, the first operation 
engaged in was to empty the charnel 
vault of the collection there heaped u 
of the relics of frail humanity, whic 
were all carefully removed, and depo- 
sited in deep holes on the east side of 
the churchyard. The walls which se- 
parated this osseous receptacle from 
the nave and aisle were then taken 
down, and the space occupied thrown 
open to its pristine use. ‘The singers’ 
gallery, the pews, the altar-table and 
rails, the reading-desk and the pulpit, 
were taken away and sold; the last 
mentioned article, which was of oak 
elaborately carved, being bought for 
the chapel in Newlands. The flags 
were taken up, and the underlying 
earth, which for unnoted generations 
had been used as a place of sepulture, 
excavated, and transferred with all its 
contents—except the remains in the 
vaults of the families of Stephenson 
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and Jackson, which were left undis- 
turbed—to the same side of the ce- 
metery where the bones from the 
charnel vault had been interred, and 
there covered deeply with fresh mould. 
In the progress of these cuttings, some 
old coins of silver, so worn as not to 
be deciphered, and a leaden coin of 
Stephen’s reign, deposited in Cros- 
thwaite’s Museum, were discovered 
near the west endof thenave. Numbers 
of small encaustic tiles about six inches 
square, and nearly an inch thick, of a 
deep red brick colour, inlaid with 
figures of a yellowish white, and evi- 
dently once forming a decorative pave- 
ment, were also exhumed, at the east 
end of the north aisle of the chancel. 
When hollowing that part of the 
ground at the east end of the south 
aisle of the chancel, regard was parti- 
cularly bestowed upon it, under the 
impression that as the brasses comme- 
morative of Sir John Ratcliffe and his 
lady rested on their tomb in that por- 
tion of the church, and where also the 
more ancient marble effigies of some 
of the earlier Derwentwaters had re- 
posed before their removal, their bu- 
rial vault, or at least some of their cof- 
fins, might be found. However, after a 
careful sifting of the ground to the 
depth of four feet, nothing was brought 
to light beyond a quantity of bones, 
which were also consigned to the 
churchyard, and the small piscina of 
the chantry in the south wall, now 
concealed under a seat. The dilapi- 
dated porch and time-worn oaken 
doors were taken down, and the latter 
burned. The heads of Saint Anton 
and Mary Magdalen, and the Ratcliffe 
arms in stained glass, the only remnants 
left of the ancient fenestral decoration, 
were likewise carefully displaced. 

A correct drawing of the large east 
window was made, which thereupon, 
together with a considerable portion 
of the adjoining wall, was entirely 
broken away previous to its recon- 
struction. The roofs of the nave, chan- 
cel, and aisles were stripped off, and 
the piers, arches, walls, and mullions 
of the windows denuded of their re- 
peated incrustations of plaster and 
whitewash. 

Here it may be mentioned, that on 
the occasion of putting up in 1839 
on the flank wall of the north aisle of 
the chancel, between the first and se- 
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cond windows from the east end, the 
white marble mural tablet to the me- 
mory of Lieut.-Gen. Peachey, of Der- 
went Island, a painting on an inner 
coat of plaster, of a circular form, and 
about eighteen inches in diameter, was 
revealed underneath the space now 
occupied by that obituary memorial. 
It was composed of a series of rings or 
concentric circles, each being about an 
inch broad; the outer one was coloured 
black, the second red, and the third 
yellow; the centre was white, and 
painted thereon in black letters and 
figures of the old character, were on 
different lines the words “ and,” “ my,” 
“ thy,” with, on a line below, the 
numerals “ 191,” which were all that 
were legible. Investigation has not 
elicited anything satisfactory relative 
to the purport of this inscription, 
though it has been assumed to have 
reference to the era of the building of 
the Norman church; but a conjec- 
ture nearer to its true intention may 
be hazarded, that it had regard not to 
the foundation, but was a portion of 
one of those texts of scripture, which 
in Edward the Sixth’s time were by 
the 82nd canon ordered to be painted 
upon the walls of churches. 

A low semi-circular arched door- 

way, supposed to have been used in 
Roman Catholic times as an entrance 
through which penitents were ad- 
mitted, and which was supposed to 
have been walled up at the Reforma- 
tion, was under the same process of 
denudation exposed to view near the 
west end of the flank wall of the north 
aisle of the nave. There was also un- 
covered on the stone frame-work on 
the left-hand of each of the windows 
a carved circle about four inches in 
diameter, containing a cross within, 
and which figure was likewise found 
on the stone dressings on the left-hand 
side of each window on the exterior. 
_ All things being thus prepared, the 
renascence of the whole structure com- 
menced, and continued in a style de- 
signed to harmonise in wall and window, 
roof and pillar, glass and carvings, as 
nearly as possible, consistent with the 
proper arrangements of a reformed 
place of worship, to the style of the 
latter end of the fifteenth or beginning 
of the sixteenth century, the era when 
the present edifice is supposed to have 
been erected. 
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As it now stands, the plan of this 
church consists of a tower ; nave, with 
north and south aisles; a sacristy or 
vestry taken off the west end of the 
south aisle; a south porch; a chancel 
with north and south aisles, that on 
the south being loftier and wider than 
the northern aisle; and a chancel door. 
Viewed on the exterior it presents an 
embattled square tower, about sixty 
feet in height, supported by diagonal 
buttresses at the north-west and south- 
west angles, of three stages each, which 
die away into the walls about half-wa 
up the tower. On the north and south 
sides, beneath the battlements, are two 
rude stone water-spouts. At the south- 
west corner is the stair turret, which 
rises a few feet above the roof, and is 
likewise surmounted with battlements. 
In this angle a spiral stone staircase, 
lighted by slits, winds to the leaden 
roof, from whose lofty summit start 
into view— 


A thousand beauties at one charming sight! 
No pencil’s art can such a landscape feign, 
And Nature’s self scarce yields the like again ; 


the whole forming a picture replete in 


every direction with attractions of un- 
equalled beauty. 

The belfry carries a set of six sweet- 
toned bells, hung up about seventy 
years ago, whose harmonious carillons, 
“the most exhilirating and the most 
affecting of all measured sounds” on a 
calm Sabbath morn, break upon the 
clear air of the romantic vale with a 
melody that was ever listened to with 
a holy pleasure by the late Laureate, 
to whom it spoke of an immortality 
brighter by far than that of Fame. 
On the western front of the tower, 
about midway from the a is 
a large window of four lights, whose 
four upright mullions and embattled 
transom assigns its date to the later 
period of the Perpendicular or Tudor 
style, and on each side of the story 
above is a small stone-mullioned, cir- 
cular-headed, belfry window of three 
lights. 

A handsome south porch, too elabo- 
rate, indeed, for the style of the church, 
occupies the site of the old one. It 
is built of hammer-dressed dark grey 
stone,with dressings of reddish-coloured 
sandstone at the quoins and buttresses, 
and round thedoorway. ‘The gable is 
terminated by a handsome floriated 
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cross, and the high-pitched roof is sup- 
ported by four at buttresses of one 
stage each, that rise from plain bases at 
the corners on each side of the portal, 
and die under the eaves’ courses. The 
doorway has small clustered columns, 
from which springs a pointed arch of 
many mouldings, surmounted by ahood 
moulding resting on carved heads. 
The roof is open to the framing, and 
the inner doorway has a plain Tudor 
arch devoid of ornament. There is 
likewise a small chancel door, having 
a flat top and sides, supported by a 
quarter circle from each side of the 
jamb, and on the right-hand, outside, 
is a small niche and mutilated stoup. 
The doors are all of oak, studded with 
nail-heads, and have large scroll hinges, 
of ornamental character and ancient 
design. 

The church is 47 yards long, and 
exteriorly consists on the south side of 
two bays, separated by three graduatin 
buttresses, each of several unequa 
stages, which all die into the wall 
below the parapet, one at each end, 
and one near the centre of the flank 
wall. In the first bay from the west 
is the porch, and in the second is the 
chancel door. The windows of the 
aisle on this side are six in number, 
and are all of the same size and form, 
being of three stone-mullioned, semi- 
circular-headed lights, each under 
square-headed frames. At the west 
end of the south aisle of the nave, 
under an upright, square-headed frame, 
is an ogee-arched, stone-mullioned, 
two-light, trefoiled window. 

At the west end of the north aisle of 
the nave, in the re-entering angle 
formed by the north wall of the tower 
and the west wall of that aisle, is a 
plain narrow buttress of one stage 
only. On the north side are three 
buttresses of similar form and dimen- 
sions to those on the south. The 
support the flank wall of the north 
aisle of the chancel only, and, dividing 
it into two nearly equal-sized bays, 
die into the wall below the eave course 
of the roof. On the north side of the 
north aisles there are eight stone-mul- 
lioned windows, set within square- 
headed frames ; three, in the north aisle 
of the nave, being of two lights each, 
with trefoiled heads under ogee arches; 
two, of two lights each, with cinque- 
foiled heads, under lancet arches; one 
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three-light trefoiled window under an 
ogee arch ; and two round-headed win- 
dows of two and three lights each; the 
irregularity of position and variety of 
form and dimensions observable being 
the consequence, apparently, of en- 
largements and alterations which this 
side of the building has undergone at 
different periods. 

On the east side two plain, narrow, 
lofty buttresses, of unequal thickness, 
but of only one stage each, and which 
die into the wall under the battlements 
at the junction of the lean-to roofs of 
the aisles to the walls of the chancel, 
divide this end into three bays. In 
the centre is the large pointed east 
window of the chancel, which is an 
exact copy of the old one. It is di- 
vided by stone mullions into three 
lights, the head being filled by plain 
intersecting tracery, adorned with tre- 
foils, and surmounted by a weather 
moulding which runs down into carved 
flowers. The northernmost bay on 
this side has a heavy stone-mullioned 
window of two trefoiled lights under 
ogee arches. It has apparently been 
of greater size formerly. The south 
bay contains a square, stone-mullioned 
window of three round-headed lights. 

The roofs are covered with slate, 
and those of the nave and chancel on 
the south and east have an embattled 
parapet resting upon a plain, slightly 
projecting cornice. The battlements, 
which harmonise with those of the 
tower, are of equal intervals, and the 
capping runs along the top alone. The 
finish to the roof of the south aisle is 
less imposing, there being only a 
slightly overhanging parapet termi- 
nated bya similar capping. The roofs 
on the north side are also finished in a 
plainer manner, that of the nave and 
chancel having merely a stone parapet 
with the same kind of capping, while 
the roof of the aisles has only a drip- 


ping eave projecting a few inches . 


beyond the wall, and the east end of 
the roof of that aisle is furnished with 
a parapet like that on the east end of 
the south aisle. 

On the north side, placed at nearly 
equal intervals, are six clerestory, 
stone-mullioned windows, of three 
semicircular-headed lights each, and 
on the south are seven clerestory win- 
dows, five of which, over the nave, are 
of three round-headed lights, while the 
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two easternmost, which are more deeply 
recessed, are square-headed, and of two 
lights only. 

Theinterior consists of a tower, which 
is open to the nave by a lofty, pointed 
arch of two chamfered orders, spring- 
ing from half or engaged octagonal 
piers, on a line with those that flank 
the nave. Its soaring apex reaches 
nearly to the tie-beams of the roof, and 
its wide span, which is equal to that of 
the breadth of the nave before the gal- 
lery was put up, gave to view the in- 
terior of the tower, together with the 
large window in its western front. 

A nave and chancel, which open into 
their lateral aisles by arches of similar 
orders and design, rest upon six 
plain octagonal piers, and two engaged 
piers at each end. The two western- 
most arches are filled with wooden 
paneling, so as pate to inclose the 
vestry taken off the south aisle, and 
the corresponding portion of the north 
aisle. The bases of the piers are of 
the plain reversed ogee form, and all 
have capitals to match. 

The Rene is raised two steps above 
the floor of the nave, from which it is 
further distinguished by the reading 
pew and pulpit, and the high backs of 
such of the stalls as from their trans- 
verse position face towards the east, 
and make a marked distinction between 
these two principal divisions of the 
church. A wainscot or screen of oak, 
open on the upper part, which forms 
the backs of the remainder of the stalls, 
and is adorned with plain shields in 
the expanded heads of the rails that 
support a heavy, embattled cornice, 
extends between the first arches from 
the nave, and, flanking the chancel on 
the north and south, further indicates 
the separation of that division of the 
church from its lateral aisles. 

The windows have been already 
noticed, and their appearance when 
viewed from within offers but little 
that calls for remark, save upon those 
that are filled with stained glass, which 
will hereafter be more particularly 
described. 

The nave, chancel, and aisles were 
newly flagged, leaving a vacant space 
of about three feet clear between the 
flags and the surface of the earth be- 
neath. The piers, bases, and capitals, 
mouldings of the arches, mullions, and 
jambs of the windows were chiseled 
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anew, and the natural reddish hue of 
the stone brought to light with warm 
and becoming effect, to which the 
ae on the walls was tinted to 
armonize. 

The roofs, which are of low pitch, 
were entirely reconstructed, the ex- 
pense of that of the nave, which is 
open to the ridge, being defrayed at 
the general cost of the parishioners. 
It is, together with the wood-work of 
the whole, save the exceptions already 
and afterwards mentioned, composed 
of the best Baltic deal, stained and 
varnished to look like oak. The tie- 
beams, which are triangular in form, 
with the point hanging down, have 
many convex and ogee mouldings; 
they rest on the walls, where their 
ends are hidden by projecting archi- 
traves or cornices of wood, of similar 
mouldings, that flank each wall and 
give an appearance of greater height 
to the roof. Short curved braces, 


resting on the tie-beams, support the 
moulded ribs of the principal rafters, 
immediately underneath the intersec- 
tions of the purlins or bars; these, 
lying horizontally, divide each bay 


into panels, that are subdivided into 
narrow longitudinal divisions by the 
plain inclined rectangular bars form- 
ing the common rafters, over which 
they are boarded. 

The chancel roof presents a con- 
tinuity of form and design, but the 
architraves and tie-beams being more 
massive and ornately moulded, as well 
as embattled on their upper edges, it 
_ offers a bolder and more enriched con- 
struction. It is divided into four bays, 
and the first and last tie-beams partly 
rest on curved spandrils that die away 
below into stone corbels, which rest 
on carved heads that spring from the 
walls. 

The roofs of the aisles are like that 
of the nave, except that there are 
neither tie-beams nor braces, and that 
the architrave which flanks the top of 
each wall is of lighter dimensions ; they 
are likewise formed into panels by 
moulded horizontal purlins, which, at 
the intersection of the principal rafters, 
and also at the joining of the rafters 
to the walls, are tied with ornamental 
bosses of carved flowers and foliage, 
mingled with church emblems, and the 
shields of arms of gentry in the neigh- 
bourhood. The roof at the east end 
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of the north aisle of the chancel, over 
the pew belonging to Ormathwaite 
Hall, is more elaborately adorned, the 
architrave on the flank wall of that 
part of the aisle being deeper and more 
profusely moulded, and terminated at 
each end by the graceful figure of an 
angel, finely carved in wood; such 
enrichments beitig intended to replace 
the ruder style of decoration that for- 
merly distinguished this pew. 

At the western end of the south 
aisle is the vestry, separated from the 
aisle by a high, close-paneled wainscot 
or screen, of characteristic design, sur- 
mounted by a cornice, whose upper 
edge is likewise embattled. 

The interior was newly seated; the 
benches in the nave, which are all open 
except two, have plain, slightly-raised 
frame-ends, and all but one face to the 
east. 

The stalls in the chancel are ra | 
in number ; eight of them likewise loo 
towards the east, and the remainder, 
together with the open benches in that 
division of the church, which are further 
distinguished by high raised ends ter- 
minated by carved finials, and those 
in its aisles which have only slightly 
raised ends, face either north or south. 
The benches in the chancel have carved 
panels in front, of uniform design, and, 
with the other seats and fittings-up in 
this portion of the church and its aisles, 
are all of oak. The turn of the arms 
of the stalls, and of the benches in the 
chancel and its aisles, together with 
the poppy-heads of the chancel seats, 
are adorned with carvings of foliage, 
fruit, and flowers, intermingled with 
the heads of saints and angels, and 
mystical devices symbolic of Scrip- 
tural subjects, finely and even deli- 
cately executed, the whole thus pre- 
serving an agreeable unity of style 
with the architectural and ornamental 
embellishments throughout the church. 

The Lord’s table, chairs, and rails, 
are carved in a corresponding pattern, 
and the cloth and cushions on the 
table and around the rails are of mur- 
rey-coloured velvet, the former being 
edged with gold lace and fringe. The 
area within the rails is boarded, and 
covered with a carpet of the same 
colour; and in the south wall, near 
the angle formed with the east end 
wall, is a plain and perfect piscina with 
a segmental a 37 The screen or 
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wainscot behind the altar extends 
across the entire width of the chancel; 
it is divided into nine narrow, up- 
right, square-headed panels, containing 
cinquefoiled arches, with trefoils in 
the corners, and is surmounted by an 
architrave embattled on its upper edge. 
The middle panel, which is of a purple 
diapered ground, bordered by a broad 
illuminated edging of oak and vine 
leaves, following the course of the 
arch, contains a cross flory, highly 
emblazoned in gold and colours, within 
whose radiated centre is displayed the 
sacred monogram, I.H.S. surrounded 
by a white and gold circle, on which 
is painted in black and rubricated 
letters this sentence, “ Behold the Lamb 
of God, which taketh away the Sin of 
the World.” The two next panels 
on each side, within similar enriched 
borders surrounding white grounds, 
contain the Lord’s Prayer, the Creed, 
and the Commandments in black letters, 
with rubricated illuminated capitals 
and other illuminations. The remain- 
ing compartments are without orna- 
ment. 

The pulpit and reading pew are 
features of the interior which add 
much to its general effect, and cannot 
but of themselves attract admiration. 

The latter is a little elevated, and 

laced near the north pier, at the 
Junction of the nave and chancel. It 
is an irregular a of handsome 
Gothic design. Light pillars, which 


rise from an appropriate base, support 
cinquefoiled arches, that form small 
open panels; above which the book- 
board rests: and beneath, springing 
from the west, south-west, and south 


sides, are the half-length figures and 
heads of the four Evangelists, each 
holding before it a shield, on which is 
carved the emblem symbolic of the 
holy man. The other sides of the pew 
are void of adornment. 


The pulpit, which is hexagonal, is of" 


good shape and expression. It stands 
near the south pier, at the separa- 
tion of the nave and chancel, and on a 
line with the reading pew, thus keeping 
up architectural symmetry. It ter- 
minates in a single pedestal of similar 
form, that rests upon a plinth of the 
same design. The sides are paneled, 
and enriched with sunken pointed 
poe pene arches, that rise from 
small circular pillars ; and above them 
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the shelf or book-board supports an 
eagle with expanded wings. The 
cushions and draperies, like those in 
the reading pew, are of murrey-co- 
loured velvet. 

The organ, which was likewise the 
gift of Mr. Stanger, and the singers’ 
gallery, occupy the west end of the 
nave, and conceal the western window 
and lofty arch, which opens from the 
tower into the nave, thus giving occa- 
sion for regret that the ancient ar- 
rangement of leaving the entire space 
of the tower, nave, and chancel clear 
to the view has not been adhered to. 
Was this beautiful arch restored and 
thrown open, the whole character of 
the interior would be greatly im- 
proved; and, though in this particular 
case the obstructions have been made 
as inoffensive as could possibly be, yet 
it might have been more desirable, 
with due regard to architectonic ex- 
pression and effect, not to have closed 
up the arch, or admitted a gallery be- 
fore it at all. 

The font, displaced from its ancient 
symbolical position near the door, 
stands a little towards the north side 
of the west end of the nave, and im- 
mediately below the gallery. It is of 
stone, about four feet high, and has a 

yramidal cover of deal, painted to 
ok like oak. Through efflux of time 
and much rough usage it is partially 
defaced, and further disfigured by 
continuous applications .of lime and 
white paint. ‘The head, which is oc- 
tagonal, rests upon a stem, whose 
lower portion is of similar shape, 
though the upper part is quadrangular, 
and it rises from an incline placed upon 
a square base. The four sides of the in- 
cline have each had a carving of some 
grotesque figure, now all but oblite- 
rated; and beneath the head are four 
other sculptures, all likewise so much 
mutilated as not to be defined, but whose 
position, exactly over the sculptures 
at the base, cause them to be regarded 
as having been the capitals of four small 
columns, that afforded further orna- 
mental support to the overhanging 
head. Seven of the faces of the lower 

art of the stem are ornamented in 

igh relief with carvings of windows 
of the Decorated period of architec- 
ture, of three lights each ; and the re- 
maining face is carved in the same 
bold manner, to represent a window 
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of the like number of lights, but of 
Early Perpendicular style. Above the 
upper set of sculptures are inscriptions 
in Latin in old characters, that ex- 
tend round the bottom of the bowl. 
They have been deeply cut; but so few 
of the letters are now legible that 
nothing can be learnt from them, 
though probably they had reference to 
the subjects rudely sculptured in 
raised figures on each of the compart- 
ments or faces of the head. On the 
first of these faces is a representation 
of the tree of life. The second, upon 
a triangular shield, displays the em- 
blems of the crucifixion. The third 
face represents the word proceeding 
out of the mouth of the Almighty to 
all parts of the world. The fourth 
symbolizes the Trinity. The fifth is 
difficult to decypher, but some appear- 
ances like vine leaves may be traced. 
The sixth, within a triangular shield, 
has Aaron’s rod, and in the corners are 
smaller shields of the same shape, that 
on the dexter base of the larger shield 
being charged with the armorial bear- 
ings of the Multons, lords of Egre- 
mont and Cockermouth; but the one 
next the sinister base is not to be de- 
ciphered with precision. The seventh 
face represents the tree of knowledge 
of good and evil, with the tempter of 
mankind in the form of a dragon pass- 
ing through the trunk, the meaning of 
which rudely executed symbols are by 
the intelligent sexton of the church 
quaintly construed to be, “the effects 
of a good sermon cut through, and 
rendered of no avail, by the Devil.” 
On the eighth face, within an escutcheon 
of triangular form, are the royal arms 
of England as borne by Edward IIL ; 
and in the corners are two smaller 
shields, that next the dexter base of 
the royal achievement being charged 
with the armorial coat of Gilbert 
Umfreville, Earl of Angus; while 
the other, next the sinister base, 
shows the arms of the Lucys, suc- 
cessors to the Multons in the lord- 
ships above named. From these various 
architectural and heraldic devices it 
has been inferred that the font is as 
old as the reign of the chivalric sove- 
reign above named, and that it was 
given to the church by the Earl of 
Angus and his wife Maud, the lineal 
descendant of Alice de Romeli, and sis- 
ter and sole heiress of Antony Lucy, 


Sir William Bagot, temp. Rich. IT. 
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feudal lord of the barony of Egremont 
and seignory of Cockermouth. 
(To be continued.) 


Mr. Urzan, 

THE political prosecution of Sir 
William Bagot at the close of the reign 
of King Richard the Second, men- 
tioned by your correspondent Mr. 
Reaper in p. 25, is among the occur- 
rences of that period alluded to in the 
very curious Alliterative Poem on the 
Deposition of Richard II. which was 
one of the earliest productions of the 
Camden Society. I have often at in- 
tervals taken up that book, and have 
always conned it with considerable in- 
terest and amusement. It is not, as 
you are aware, a book of ready perusal ; 
for the language requires some little 
study to be understood; but the ne- 
cessary application is rewarded by the 
humour of the satirist, and the insight 
he gives into the manners and senti- 
ments of the age. 

Allow me to extract the passage to 
which I refer, and also allow me to 
attempt to supply a modern version of 
the same. Without assuming the credit 
of such perfect acquaintance with the 
medieval forms of our language, as 
alone would be sufficient to interpret 
every word of the poet with satis- 
faction and confidence, (and to which 
I do not pretend,) I may be able to 
develope some portion of his meaning 
in the present passage, which it is 
evident that Mr. Wright, the editor, 
did not allow himself time enough to 
apprehend.* 

he poet has been describing the 
oppressions endured by the people, 
under the figure of “the rasskayle,” 
or common herd of deer; when he turns 
off to another metaphor derived from 
the field sports of the age, and intro- 
duces Henry of Bolingbroke as an 
eagle, protecting his own birds, but pur- 
suing, as in falconry, the kites which 
preyed upon the poor. The names of 
the persons represented as kites are 
concealed under allusions to busshes, 
the grene, the schroff and scroup, and 
the bagg, meaning Sir John Bussey, 
Sir Henry Green, the Lord Treasurer 





* Mr. Wright gave no modern version; 
but the sense in which he read the poem 
is to be gathcred from his orthography, 
his punctuation, his glossary, and his notes. 
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Scrope, and Sir William Bagot. The William Bagot alone escaped after 
first three of these ministers all lost some period of imprisonment. 
their lives on the revolution, and Sir The passage is as follows :— 


Thus be the rotus 3oure raskall endurid, 
Such were the routs your rascal endured 
Tyll the blessid bredd brodid his wingis, 
Till the blessed bird spread his wings, 
To covere hem ffrom colde, as his kynde wolde. 
To shield them from cold, as his nature prompted him, 
Rith as the hous hennes uppon londe hacchen, 
Just as the domestic hens sit upon the earth 
. And cherichen her chekonys ffro chele of the wynter, 
And cherish their chickens from the chill of winter, 
Ryth so the hende Egle, the eyere of hem all, 
Right so the gentle Eagle, the parent of them all, 
Hasteth him in hervest to hovyn his bryddis, 
Hasteth in harvest to shelter his birds, 
And besieth him besely to breden hem ffeedrin, 
And busieth himself busily to breed their feathers, 
Tyll her fire ffedris be ffulliche y-pynned, 
Till their free feathers be fully grown, 
. That they have wynge at her wyll to wonne uppon hille, 
So that they have wing to range upon the hills at their will, 
For venym on the valeye hadde ffoule with hem ffare, 
For the worms in the valley had ill agreed with them, 
Tyll trouthe the triacle telde somme her [hir ?] sothes. 
Till Truth the remedy told some her truths. 
Thus baterid this bred on busshes abou3te, 
Thus battered this bird on BUSHES about, 
And gaderid gomes on grene ther as they walkyd, 
And gathered folks on the GREEN as they walked there, 
. That all the schroff and schroup sondrid ffrom other, 
That all the scur¥ and scrope separated from the rest, 
He mellid so the matall with the hand molde, 
He mixed so the metal with the hand-mould, 
That lost lemes the levest that they had. 
That they lost limbs the dearest that they had. 
Thus ffoulyd this ffaukyn on ffyldis abou3te, 
Thus fowled this falcon on fields about, 
And cau3te of the kuyttis a cartfull at ones, 
And caught of the kites a cartful at once, 
20. That rentis and robis with rabeyn evere lau3te. 
That had ever seized with rapine (both) rents and robes. 


Line 1. rotus Mr. Wright in his Glossary explains ‘ roots,’’? a reading too has- 
tily adopted, without considering the context. 

Line 6. the eyere. Mr. Wright with a query suggests “ overseer? ’’ deriving the 
word from eye. Its true meaning, however, may be gathered from its analogy with 
eyrie, the nest in which eyren or eggs were laid: literally therefore it will mean the 
nest-bird. The poet repeats the same phrase in p. 17, which also illustrates its 
meaning : 


But the nedy nestlingis, whan they the note herde 
Of the [hJende Egle, the heyer of hem all. 


Line 7. hovyn. This word is also mis-explained by Mr. Wright, as ‘‘ hovered.’ 
In the next page the Eagle is represented as having ‘‘ hoved above,’’ which would be 
correctly understood ‘* hovered ’’ (see Prompt. Parv. p. 252) ; but the present sense 
is somewhat more primitive. The A.-Sax. hufa means a covering for the head; to 
hove will therefore originally mean to cover ; hence the word hovel, a shed. Again in 
p- 16, a bird is introduced, which sits and “ with hir softe plumes hoveth the eyren.’’ 

Line 17. Jemes. In explanation of this word Mr. Wright suggests ‘* brightness ? ’’ 
a suggestion which could not be said to reflect much light upon it. 

Line 20. rentis. Of this line Mr. Wright seems to have had a very dim under- 
standing, for he explains rentis as a verb, ‘* takes,”’ and leaves rabeyn without expla- 
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3it was not the ffawcon ffull ffed at his likynge, 
Yet was not the Falcon fed quite to his liking, 
For it cam him not of kynde kytes to love. 
For it was not his nature to be fond of kites. 
Than bated he boldeliche, as a brid wolde, 
Then beat (?) he boldly, as a bird will, 
To plewme on his pray the poll ffro the nekk ; 
To pluck the feathers from the head and neck of his prey ; 
25. But the blernyed boynard that his bagg stall, 
But the blear-eyed boynard that stole his nae, 
Where purraile is pulter was pynnyd ffull ofte, 
Where the poor’s poultry was often plucked, 
Made the ffawcon to ffloter and fflusshe ffor anger, 
_ Made the Falcon to flutter and flush with anger 
That the boy hadd be bounde that the bagge kepte. 
That the boy should have been bound that kept the Bac. 
But sone ther after in a schorte tyme, 
But soon after that, in a short time, 
30. As ffortune ffolwith ech ffode till his ende, 
As Fortune followeth each child to his end, 
This lorell that hadde this loby awey 
This blackguard that had this simpleton away, 
Overe ffrithe and fforde, ffor his ffals dedis, 
Over water and ford, chanced, in recompence of his false deeds, 
Lyghte on the lordschepe that to the brid longid, 
To light on the lordship that belonged to the bird, 
And was ffelliche y-lau3te and luggid ffull ylle, 
And was cruelly caught and lugged full ill, 
35. And brou3te to the brydd, and his blames rehersid 
And brought to the bird, and his faults rehearsed 
Prevyly at the parlement amonge all the peple. 
Circumstantially at the parliament among all the people. 
Thus hawkyd this Egle, and hoved above, 
Thus hawked this Eagle, and hovered above, 
That, as God wolde that governeth all thingis, 
Until, as pleased God who governeth all things, 
Ther nas kyte ne krowe that kareyne hantid, 
There was no kite nor crdw that haunted carrion 


nation. The latter has evidently the meaning above given to it: to rive was to spoil, 
and we have the adjective ravenous still. At the commencement of Turbervile’s Book 
of Falconry will be found his classification of ‘‘ birds of prey and ravine.’’ The terms 
rentis and robis may be understood as the representatives of landed and personal pro- 
perty, like house and land in the old lines,— 


When house and land are gone and spent 
Then learning is most excellent. 


Line 25. boynard. This word is previously used by the poet as a term of reproach 
in p. 8, line 5. The construction of this and the three following lines is obscure. The 
word bagg alludes, as already noticed, to Sir William Bagot, but whether ¢he boy- 
nard personifies him, or some other person, seems doubtful. 

Line 26. pynnyd. Mr. Wright interprets doubtfully “tormented, pained?’’ But as 
pulter unquestionably means poultry, the meaning follows that pynnyd means plucked. 
It signifies deprived of feathers here, as y-pynned, before, meant furnished with feathers. 
The allusion is to the oppressive purveyance for the royal household, whereby the 
poor man was cruelly deprived of his provisions, and his farm-yard left bare. The 
very same idea, expressed in other words, had occurred before in p. 9. 


They plucked the plomayle ffrom the pore skynnes. 


Plomayle is from the Latin p/uma, as pynned from penna. 

Line 28. the boy. This may mean king Richard, who, though no longer a boy in 
years, was so in defective capacity. 

Line 31. This lorell,—Sir William Bagot ? this loby—the king ? 








262 Prosecution of Sir Wiliam Bagot. 
40. That he ne with his lynage ne lonyd full sone. 
That he did not very soon catch with his. netting, 
For wher so they fferde, be ffryth or be wones, 
For wherever they went, abroad or at home, 
Was non of hem all that him hide my3th, 
There was none of them all that could hide himself, 
But cam with him a re-clayme ffro costis abou3te, 
But came to him at the reclaim from all sides, 
And ffell with her ffetheris flat upon the erthe, 
And fell with their feathers flat on the earth 
As madde of her mynde, and mercy be-sou3te, 
As if mad in their mind, and besought mercy, 
They my3te not aschonne the sorowe they had served. 
They could not escape the trouble they had deserved. 
So lymed leves were leyde allabou3te, 
So limed leaves were laid all about, 
And panteris prevyliche pight uppon the grounde, 
And traps secretly pitched upon the ground, 
With grennes of good heere that God him self made, 
With greyhounds of good ear that God himself made, 
50. That where so they walkid they waltrid dounwardis, 
That wherever they went they weltered downwards, 
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And evere hoved the Egle on hie on the skyes, 

And all along the Eagle hovered on high in the sky 
And kenned clerliche, as his kynde axith, 

And marked clearly, as his nature prompts him, 
Alle the prevy poyntis that the pies wrou3th. 

All the secret artifices that the pyes attempted. 


Line 40. lonyd. Mr. Wright printed this word lovyd. 


which occurs again in p. 25. 


It seems to be the same 


Thus is the lawe lonyd, thoru myghty lordis willys. 


Line 41. wones. 


Mr. Wright printed this woves, but half corrected the error in 


his glossary by this explanation, ‘‘ waves ? or qu. wones ?’’ 


Line 43. re-clayme. 
back of the hawk from his prey. 


This is a technical term in falconry applied to the calling 


Ibid. costis, printed by Mr. Wright “ costiZ’ probably a mere typographical error. 
Line 46. aschonne. The orthography of this word, though so odd-looking, may be 
modernized either into eschew or our still familiar shun. 


Line 49. grennes of good heere. 
explains the word grennes by greyhoundes. 


Mr. Wright states that the later hand in the MS. 


If this be correct, heere will scarely mean 


“ hair,’ as might be supposed from the orthography, but it may be a mistake for eere, 


i. e. ear. 


The event to which the satirist 
alludes, of Sir William Bagot being 
brought to the parliament and im- 
peached before that assembly, is on 
record on the parliament rolls, though 
not as an original proceeding, at the 
time of its occurrence, but in a recited 


form when his pardon was awarded 
in the 2nd Hen. iv. 

At the time when the regency was 
first apprised of the landing of the 
Duke of Lancaster, it appears that they 
assembled some forces to withstand 
him: with which they marched from 
the metropolis as far as St. Alban’s. 
From thence, on taking alarm at Bo- 
lingbroke’s success, the Earl of Wor- 
cester, Sir Henry Green, and Sir John 
Bussey fled to Bristol, from whence 





they hoped to be able to communicate 
with king Richard in Ireland. Having 
shut themselves up in Bristol castle, it 
was assaulted and taken, and all three 
were summarily beheaded by their in- 
furiated assailants. 

It will be found stated by various 


-writers, that Sir William Bagot es- 


caped on this occasion, and fled to Ire- 
land:* but it is particularly mentioned 
by Walsingham that he did not accom- 
pany his fellows to Bristol, but went— 
probably direct from the camp at St. 
Alban’s—to Chester, and thence made 
his escape to Ireland. The Rev. Mr. 





* Dugdale in his Warwickshire, &c. 
and not corrected by Lord Bagot in his 
Memorials of the Bagot Family, 4to. 1824, 
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Webb, in his elaborate memoir on 
these transactions in the Archeologia, 
suggests that Sir William Bagot was 
the person who first brought to king 
Richard the bad news of Henry of 
Bolingbroke’s arrival in England, after 
the King had passed six weeks without 
receiving any news from home, in con- 
sequence of the unfavourable winds.* 
he chronicle of Peter of Ickham 
states that Sir William Bagot was 
afterwards apprehended, and sent to 
Newgate. He was impeached by the 
commons in the ensuing parliament, 
but, having pleaded a general _ 
was acquitted by the lords; and in the 
following parliament of 2 Hen. IV. on 
petition of the commons themselves, 
was restored to his lands and pos- 


sessions.{ 
Yours, &e. D. H. 


A FEW NOTES ON THE ANGLO-SAXON - 
“ CNIHT.” 

IN a paper inserted some years back 
in this Magazine,§ I endeavoured to 
trace the rise of the feudal proprietor 
in Anglo-Saxon England, assigning 
therein the origin of feodality to the 


application of the vassalic connexion, 
as a leading condition imposed in re- 
spect of the occupation of land. 

But in treating this subject there 
were some details relating to the pure 
vassalage of Anglo-Saxon times which 
were overlooked, or rather intention- 
ally, disregarded, as forming no element 
in the premises from which my con- 
clusions were directly drawn. 

These details, however, in other re- 
—_ are far from uninteresting, as 
they illustrate the forms of life amongst 





p- 20. The historian Walsingham may 
have led to the error, on a careless reading, 
as he includes the name of Sir William 
Bagot among those who fled to Bristol : 
but afterwards he particularly explains 
that he escaped because he did not go 
there—“ solus ex eis W. Bagot evasit, in 
Hiberniam navigando: non enim cum so- 
ciis suis Bristoliam se contulerat, sed apud 
Cestriam fugat, et se occultaret.’’ 

* Archeologia, vol. xx. p. 46. 

+ The statement in p. 25 is therefore 
inaccurate, that he was ‘‘ committed to 
the Tower ;’’ and the ‘ other ministers,’’ 
as already stated, were beheaded at Bristol. 

t See Rot. Parl. 2 Hen. 1V. no. 24; 
printed copy, vol. iii. p. 458. 

§ Vol. XXII. p. 365. 
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our ancestors, and connect them and 
ourselves (by a far remove) with the 
Germany of Tacitus. 

Presuming the reader to be ac- 
quainted with the earliest description 
of vassalage, as it is found in the pro- 
foundly sententious pages of that cele- 
brated historian, I will not trouble 
him with a quotation which, since the 
attention attracted to it by the lucu- 
brations of Montesquieu, can be seen 
in every author who has dispersed or 
thickened the fogs of our ancient 
history. 

According to the account of Tacitus 
comes, or companion, was the denomi- 
nation of the vassal: but at an earlier 
period another term for the same office 
or duty had come to the knowledge of 
the Romans; and this, as well from its 
precedence in date, as also from the 
internal evidence afforded by its ety- 
mological analysis, was, I think, the 
_——— designation of the vassal. 

the Germanic dialects of Gaul, 
Cesar* found the received appellation 
for the same phase of existence to be 
ambactus. 

Stripped of its Latinized dress, we 
have here the andbahts of the Mexso- 
gothic Ulphilas, and the ambiht or 
ombiht of the Anglo-Saxon laws.t 

The Gothic form of the word gives 
us in perfect clearness those elements 
which are slightly obscured in the 
Anglo-Saxon. For this native term 
the Latinized barbarian codes substi- 
tuted the expressions se commendare 
and commendaiio, the technieal terms 
which describe the submission of vas- 
salage. 

It appears therefore not only that 
the Anglo-Saxon invaders brought the 
word with them into Britain, but also 
that after its introduction it underwent 
the change so frequent in languages 





* De Bello Gallico, lib. vi. c. 15:— 
‘* Atque eorum ut quisque est genere co- 
piisque amplissimus, ita plurimos circum 
se ambactos clientesque habeat. Hanc 
unam gratiam potentiamque noverunt.’’ 
So Festus, sub voce Ambactus, ‘‘ Lingua 
Gallica,’”’ &c. 

+ The elements of the Anglo-Saxon 
word are ‘“‘and’’ and ‘‘ bygan.’’ The 
latter is the native technical term for ‘‘ se 
commendare.’’ See the Laws of A&thel- 
byrht and Ine; also Bosworth’s Anglo- 
Saxon Dictionary. 
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when nations are developing into civil- 
ization. 

While the general type is preserved 
in its meaning, the word itself becomes 
applicable only to a lower state of the 
same thing. The idea still pervades 
the expression, but its old intensity 
and beauty are reduced and dimi- 
nished. ‘The ambactus of Cesar, dis- 
dainful of the useful drudgery of the 
artizan, proffered only the pledged 
service of the warrior. The ambiht of 
Hengest was his companion in arms; 
but his successor in that name at the 
court of thelbyrht or Ine was but a 
domestic servant, privileged by his 
access to the person of royalty. 

Thus the etymology of the word, 
combined with its pertinent applica- 
tion in Gaul, compels us to regard its 
use at the historic period of Anglo- 
Saxon history as a degradation of the 
original significancy.* About this pe- 
riod, however, we discover other sub- 
stitutes to express the old idea of 
vassalage, which it can easily be shown 
was as fresh and vigorous as in the 
days of Tacitus. 

Gesith,} or companion, and thegn, or 
minister, are now in general use. For 
a long period these terms are found 
side by side, and there is nothing to 
show a difference of meaning between 
them. Ambiht, in its full and honour- 
able signification, had yielded to them 
its place. 

But they were not destined to keep 
a firm hold upon the vocabulary of the 
nation, and the vicissitudes of lan- 
guage affected them both. Gresith does 
not appear beyond the age of Alfred. 

Thegn, however, still remained; but 
in the tenth century of our Christian 
era it received a complex meaning 
which it did not possess before.{ For, 
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* The hunter of Ailfric’s Dialogues 
(Thorpe’s Analecta) is a specimen of the 
later ambiht mentioned above. For his 
services, the interlocutor says, the King 
‘* scryt me well and fett, and hwilon he 
sylth me hors, oththe beah.’’ 

t Dr. Bosworth, in his Dictionary, 
says, “When ‘gesith’ fell into disuse, 
‘ thegn’ was used with the same meaning.”’ 

t See vol. XXII. p. 365, ‘‘ On the Feo- 
dality of the Anglo-Saxons.’’ I may also 
adduce the rules of the ‘‘ Thegna gild of 
Cambridge’’ (Hickesii Diss. Epist. p. 20); 
when these rules were framed (viz. about 
the tenth century) all who ranked as 

5 
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in addition to the paramount idea of 
vassalage, a further element had en- 
tered into its signification; the thegn 
became the expression of the proprietor 
holding lands on condition of vassal- 
age ; he was no longer the mere com- 
panion of the household or of the 
campaign. 

That the old condition of vassalage, 
however, still existed simultaneously 
with that complicated form which was 
to raise the new feudal order of aris- 
tocracy,* history, and, better still, 





thegns were landed proprietors, for the 
former are not only inapplicable to any 
other condition of life, but also they imply 
it necessarily by the nature of their pro- 
visions. 

* The pathetic lament of the “ Wan- 
derer” in the Codex Exoniensis, p. 288, 
(composed about A.D. 1000) refers to the 
change of condition which had over- 
whelmed a landless vassal on the loss of 
his lord. 


Gemon he sele secgas 

and sinc bege, 

hu hine on geoguthe, 

his goldwine 

werede to wiste 

wyn eal gedreas. 

Forthon wat se the sceal 

his wine drihtnes 

leofes larcwidum 

longe fortholian, 

Thon sorg and sleep 

somod et geedre 

earme anhogan 

oft gebindath, 

thinceth him on mode, 

theet he his mondrihten, 

clyppe and cysse 

and on cneo lecge 

honda and heafod, 

swa he hwilon er 

in geardagum 

gief stolas. 

There are other passages in the same 

collection of poems which treat the subject 
in a similar manner. (Vide the Lay of 


‘ Saint Guthlac, the Exile’s Lament, &c.) 


The following gnome illustrative of vassal- 
age, also found in the Codex, p. 339, re- 
minds us of Tacitus. The eorl (or noble), 
it says, shall, 


rumheort beon 

mearum and mathmum, 
meodo redenne 

for gesith meegen. 


The ballad of Byrhtnoth (A.D. 991) 
well shows the position in war of the lord 
and his vassals. After the eorl (Byrhtnoth) 
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the ballad poetry of the age, shew. ‘To 
distinguish therefore between these 
two aspects of the same idea, the old 
word food sufficiency, and the pre- 
cision of ordinary parlance required a 
distinction of name; that name was 
eniht. The traces of this word in 
the Anglo-Saxon Remains will clearly 
prove my assertion. 

Alfred, in translating Beda’s History, 
makes use of the word in its primitive 
sense of servant ; but this general and 
unprecise signification was not to last 
long. In the following age the word 
became restricted to'the military and 
more honourable form of retainership 
alone. 

Zlfric,* in his abstract of the Old+ 
Testament, translates the word miles 
by cniht, in the Apostle’s expression 
miles non portabit gladium. 

The Ballad on the Death and last 
Exploits of Byrhtnoth, the ealdorman 
(or as he was then beginning to be 
called the eorl) of East Anglia, which 
was evidently composed by a contem- 
porary poet, affords also the most in- 
teresting and satisfactory testimony on 
the point. That hero, though an eorl, 
is himself called a cniht. 


Be them man mihte oncnawan, 
theet se eniht nolde, 

wacian zt them wige 

tha the he to weepnum feng. 


The same appellation is afterwards 
applied to one of his thegns. 
Him be healfe stod 
hyse unweaxen, 
cniht on gecampe.t 
There is also diplomatic evidence of 


has arranged the fyrd, or general body of 
his army, he places himself in the midst of 
his own retainers. 


He lihte tha mid leodon, 
ther him leofost wes, 
ther he his heorthweorod 
holdest wiste. 


* De Lisle. 

+ The details of this very beautiful 
poem, which in some respects is almost 
Homeric (si¢ verbo venia), forma strikingly 
illustrative picture of early feodality. The 
devotion of the comites is vividly por- 
trayed throughout, and particularly in the 
passages descriptive of the scorn which 
the flight of his thegns Godrinc and God- 
red excites, and in the oration of Ailfwine. 


Gent. Mac. Vou. XXXI 
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the same fact. A charter of the tenth 
century first records the presence of 
Bishop /£thelstan, and several other 
attestants, who, with the exception of 
a few priests, have no additions to 
their names; and then the document 
goes on to say—“‘and menig god 
cniht to eacan thysan.”* Oswald 
( Epise.), in a diploma, of the date of 
A. D. 969, gives certain land, “ sumum 
cnihte, them is Osulf nama.”{ Again, 
in another document of the same kind, 
(without date, but belonging to the 
same period,) Oswald ( Archiepisc.) 
makes a similar grant, “‘ sumum cnihte, 
them the is Wulfgeat noma.”}{ 

ZElfled’s will (of no date, but re- 
ferable to the close of the tenth cen- 
tury,) contains the following bequest : 
geann Brihtwolde minum 
cnihtee, &c.” 

ZEthelstan theling, in a diploma 
of no formal date, but which may be 
with certainty attributed to the be- 
ginning of the eleventh century, uses 
the following expressions :— “ Butan 
them viii. hydum the ic Almere 
minum cnihte geunnen hebbe. Aud 
ic geann Athelwine minum chnite 
thes swyrdes the he zr me sealde.”§ 

If William of Malmesbury can be 
believed to have used the word 
“miles” convertibly for “ cniht,” in a 
well-known passage of his History, the 
identity of the idea which dominated 
in each order is proved by the use of 
the same symbolism in both. That 
historian recounts that King lfred 
made his grandson /Ethelstan a miles, 
by giving him a scarlet mantle, a 


— Ie 





Men from other parts (e.g. Mercia and 
Northumberland) were amongst his vas- 
sals, whom the ballad styles by the va- 
rious names of heorthgeneatas, geferan, 
and hyredmen. The abundant phraseo- 
logy of the magnificent West Saxon dia- 
lect overflows through this poem, which 
is even more valuable than the epic of 
Beowulf, when regarded under one aspect. 
It is the pure product of our own soil, 
while the other is the record of a mythic 
warrior of the Anglic continent. 

* Hickes’s Thesaurus, preefatio, vol. i. 
p- Xxi. 

+ Kemble’s Cod. vol. iii. Dipl. 557. 

{ Ibid. Dipl. 680. 

§ In Diplo. 293, vol. ii. Kemble’s Cod. 
(A. D. 860—866) a signature to a defaced 
charter of Ealhere is ‘‘ cniahta gealdan.’’ 
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jewelled belt, and a Saxon sword with 
a  teape sheath.* 

he effective symbol here is clearly 
the ornamented sword: the other at- 
tire, if not an addition of the Norman 
ecclesiastic, may have been the super- 
fiuous paraphernalia of the court. In 
an Anglo-Saxon, and therefore more 
authentic, record it is stated that the 
appropriate and distinctive arms of the 
thegn were the helm, the cuirass, and 
the gold-scabbarded sword. 

It may also be confidently asserted 
that the Anglo-Saxon “cniht” could 
never have been promptly adopted 
and universally applied as the synonym 
of the Romance “ chevalier,” { as it, in 
fact, was, unless each had contained 
the same idea. 

More authorities, I have no doubt, 
could be quoted in proof of what I 
have advanced ; but there is a suffi- 
ciency for the present purpose, my 
only aim in the preceding remarks 
having been to put into a simple and 
connected form a few arguments which 
might throw light upon an obscure but 
interesting unit of our ante-Norman 
institutions; and my purpose is an- 
swered if I can be considered to have 
shown that when the thegn became 
feudal the “ cniht” remained the sole 
expression and representative of the 
primitive and pure Germanic vassalage. 

Yours, &e. H.C. C. 

Doctors’ Commons. 


Bydews, near Maid- 

Mr. Urnan, stone, Jan. 11th. 
IT is sufficiently known that certain 
coins, two in number, have been ap- 
plied by some of our old historical 











* Will. Malmes. (lib. ii. p. 210. T.D. 
Hardy’s edition.) ‘* Quem etiam prema- 
ture militem feceret, donatum chlamyde 
coccinea, gemmato baltheo, ense Saxonico 
cum vagina aurea.’’ 


+ The word “ fet’? must be rendered - 


“‘scabbard.’’ The poet, however, speaks 
of the “‘fealo hilte swurd’’ of the Eorl 
Byrhtnoth. 

t The only exception to the use of the 
Anglo-Saxon expression is contained in 
the Saxon Chronicle (post Cunquestum), 
where ‘* ridere ’’ is used. This, however, 
is evidently nothing more than an attempt 
at translating the fashionable term of 
**chevalier.”” The English term after- 
wards re-appeared, and the other became 
utterly extinct. 
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writers to Caractacus. There appear, 
however, to be several more attri- 
butable to him hitherto unappropri- 
ated. As Caractacus is justly consi- 
dered one of the greatest of our 
British heroes, I trust my endeavours 
may meet both with favour and indul- 
gence in elucidating the various types 
assignable to him ; to which may now 
be added one of the two interesting 
British coins discovered by H. Drum- 
mond, esq. M.P. in his excavations at 
Farley Heath, near Guildford. 

The two coins hitherto attributed 
to this most illustrious British hero 
are that in Camden’s Britannia, with 
the legend CEARATIC, often read as 

eARATICCE, from the scattered po- 
sition of the letters, and that other in 
Speed’s history, of the same type, but 
with the variation of the legend 
AEPATIC, which there was evi- 
dently some trouble according to the 
usual reading to accommodate to the 
name Caractacus. 

To these it seems there are now to 
be added two other types in the Bri- 
tish Museum, applicable to the same 
person, both in the Greek character, 
and imperfect of the first letter. Mr. 
Drummond's late discovery, also in 
the Greek character, except the first 
letter, which is supposed to be in 
the Celtiberian form, and to express 
the K, completes the interesting series, 
and indeed is explanatory of the rest. 
Having thus made this short prelimi- 
nary, the description of the coins may 
be now given, after which two or three 
explanatory remarks may follow. 

I. In silver, in the British Museum. 
Obverse, head of Hercules enveloped in 
a lion’s skin, to the right; considered to 
be copied from a Greek coin of Alex- 
ander the Great, struck at Dardanus, 
onthe Hellespont. Inscription, ERAT, 
in Greek letters, with room for ano- 
ther letter or letters which might have 
formed the commencement of the word 
behind the head where the rim is de- 
fective. This head, being copied after 
a fine Greek coin, partakes much of the 
good execution of the original, and is 
nearly in mezzo-relievo. Reverse, an 
eagle standing, fronting towards the 
right, but the head turned to the left : 
no legend. Engraved by Taylor Combe 
in his Numi Populorum et Urbium, 
4to. 1814, pl.i. fig. 10, and by Lelewel 
in his Type Gaulois, 8vo. 1841, pl. viii. 
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fig. 10, weight 18} ¢rains. The im- 
perfect legend of this coin will be ex- 
plained by that of the following one. 

If. In silver, Mr. Drummond's, a 
copy from the former coin, but with one 
letter more at the end of the inscrip- 
tion, and at the commencement, in the 
place where in the preceding coin are 
the folds of the lion’s skin across the 
throat, is acharacter not known either 
in the Greek or Roman orthography 
in the form of a broad arrow head. 
This, according to the Celtiberian al- 
phabet, stands for the letter K or CH, 
and may be considered to be so meant 
in the present instance ; letters of ano- 
malous forms being sometimes intro- 
duced on British and Gaulish coins. 
This makes the legend of this coin 
KERATI, and the full reading in- 
tended may be considered to have been 
KERATI(K), by which we may easily 
understand the name Caractacus to 
have been intended, and by this read- 
ing we may supply the deficient com- 
mencing letter of the former coin. 
Reverse the same as the preceding. 
Weight 173 grs. Engraved in the 
Numismatic Chronicle with several 
other newly-discovered and interest- 
ing British coins, vol. xi. p. 92. 

III. In silver,in the British Museum. 
Obverse, an eagle standing, to the right, 
its wings raised. Legend in Greek let- 
ters, ERR: the full legend intended ap- 
parently (K)ERR(ATIK), the rim of 
the coin being imperfect before the E. 
Reverse, a crescent with six pellets on 
either side, inscription REX CALLE, 
i. e. “king of, or at Calleva.” Weight, 
18 gers. Engraved in Mr. Akerman’s 
Coins of Cities and Princes, pl. xx. fig. 
9; also by Speed and Lelewel. The 
inscription REX CALLE on this coin 
is not necessarily Latin, there being four 
forms of the word REX, which have the 
same signification in the Latin as in the 
Celtic, 7. e. rex, riz, reiz, and rizs. 
See De la Saussaye’s Monnaies des 
Eduens, 8vo. 1846, and other authori- 
ties. Add to this, CALLE for Calleva 
does not seem quite in a Latin dress. 
Antoninus, who mentions this city 
several times in his Itineraries, has it 
always Calleva, and the corrupt form 
in which it stands in modern copies of 
Ptolemy, Nadxova,seems to be evidence 
that it originally stood in the work of 
that geographer as Kadnova, which 
would have been the Greek form of 
Calleva. This legend seems therefore 
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most likely to be Celtic, with thé 
meaning before given it; but if Latin 
it would not be wholly unwarranted, 
as there is extant a Gaulish coin with 
a Celtic or Latin name on one face 
SOLIMA), and the same name in 
reek on the other (COAIMA). See 
Lelewel, Type Gaulois, p. 265. 

Next come in order the two coins 
given by the old writers, which, singu- 
larly enough, supply the gold types of 
this coinage, the preceding three being 
in silver. 

IV. Engraved by Speed, pp. 176 
and 195. Size referred to by him the 
same as that of the coin reading REX 
CALLE. Obverse, a figure on horse- 
back galloping to the right, his right 
hand raised and brandishing some 
weapon, much in the style of the horse- 
men on the British coins attributed to 
Comius, or those of Verulam. 

The legend on the obverse of this 
coin used to be read in Roman letters 
AEPATIC, but now, regarding the 
characters Greek, except the last, we 
have AERATIC, and the instance of 
the Roman C used with Greek letters 
occurs on the coin of Corilissus in 
Gaul. See Duchalais, Medailles Gau- 
loises, 8vo. 1846, p. 157, where we 
find given the legend CORIAICCOC. 
Further, with the supposition that 
Speed’s engraver read the arrow- 
headed character as an A, to which it 
approximates, and which is a mistake 
extremely easy to have been made, we 
should have the reading KERATIC or 
CHERATIC, i. e. Caractacus, which, 
there is little doubt, was the one in- 
tended, and thus, after nearly two and 
a half centuries, Mr. Drummond’s dis- 
covery acquaints us with what we have 
great reason to suppose is the true 
reading .of Speed’s coin, who, as he 
had the great seals of the realm en- 
graved for his work, requiring a certain 
amount of skill and correctness, seemed 
deserving of some credence in the first 
instance, which Mr. Drummond's type 
much confirms. To continue, however, 
the description of this coin: the re- 
verse has an ear of wheat the same as 
on Cunobeline’s coinsof Camulodunum, 
with the inscription TASCLF, being, 
as is believed, the earliest coin en- 
graved with the F connected with the 
word tase, tascio, or tasciovanus. The 
interpretation of TASCIF is tasciovani 
filius, “ the king’s son,” or, tasciovanus 


fircobretus, “king and lawgiver.” We 
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seem here to have no occasion to go 
further than the first signification; the 
reading, therefore, together of the ob- 
verse and reverse will be KERATI- 
C(VS) TASCI(OVANT) F(ILIVS), 
i. e. “Caractacus, the king’s son,” and 
this would have been the British hero’s 
coin for his own provincial govern- 
ment during his father’s life, the pre- 
rogative of coining not having been in 
ancient times limited solely, as now, to 
royalty, but often in all ancient nations 
conceded to persons of eminence. It 
may be added that the Greek inscrip- 
tion on the obverse and the Latin on 
the reverse, if such it be, are shewn to 
be not incompatible on a Celtic coin by 
the instance before referred to. A re- 
mark or two on the characters occurring 
on Celtic coins will follow presently. 

V. Camden's coin. Same obverse 
apparently, but the hand not so much 
raised. This coin differs from the 
others, in having the legend entirely in 
Roman letters. It reads CEARATIC. 
There was some doubt formerly whe- 
ther it might not read ARATICCE, 
with a different division of the letters, 
some of which are much scattered ; 
but this doubt seems now effectually 
dissipated. Reverse the same as 
Speed’s ; but, instead of TASCIF, the 
legend is given as TASCIE, a very 
easy mistake. 

We thus have these five types, three 
unknown before, and two hitherto dis- 
puted, but now confirmed, of one of 
the most magnanimous heroes that 
ever existed, and that hero a native of 
our isle. The key to the verification 
of these types was wanting till Mr. 
Drummond's discovery enabled it to 
be done beyond dispute. 

To revert to the characters in use 
on Gaulish and British coins. The 
Greek language was used altogether 
on the Gallo-Greek, Massilian, and a 
few other coins. These are not to the 
ee purpose. On other miscel- 

aneous coins of Gaul and Britain, ex- 
— for the most part, in Roman 
etters, Greek, and sometimes charac- 
ters of a rather barbarous'class, appear, 
approximating to those styled Celti- 
berian, if they are not actually the 
same. In particular, we seem to have 
one of the forms of the Celtiberian P. 
In regard to the admixture of Greek 
letters, the eta is so commonly used 
along with Roman characters as almost 
to escape observation. The gamma is 
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likewise used, as well as one or two 
other letters of the same language. 
Two peculiar forms of the R are used, 
as may be seen on some of the types 
of the Gaulish chiefs Togirix (Lele- 
wel, pl. iv. 48, 49) and Cricirus (ibid. 
iv. 56, and vi. 40). The Greek rho 
(P), however, mixed with the Roman 
letters, it so happens, is rather rare. 
Nevertheless, we have it on the coin 
of the Rigomagenses of Gaul in the 
legend PICOM, i.e. RICOM (Du- 
chalais, p. 92); and Lelewel, p. 226 
of his “Type Gaulois,” discusses the 
case, whether the legend DIAOVLOS 
might not have been imperfectly writ- 
ten DIAPVLOS for DIARILOS. 
While on the subject of this mixed 
orthography, we may observe, that the 
Gauls had almost an equal custom of 
introducing vice versi Roman letters 
into Greek words; as HRATOS for 
HPATOS, HPOMILAOS for HPO- 
MIAAOS, and ATMILOS for ATHI- 
AOS. (Ibid. p. 223.) 

It will of course be observed that 
in the readings here proposed there 
are the two discrepancies to be en- 
countered of the Celtiberian letter, 
used, as before has been considered, to 
commence the name KERATIK, in 
No. II. Mr. Drummond’s coin: again, 
of the name KERATIK being ex- 
pressed in Nos. I. II. IV. and V. with 
one R, and in No. III. with two. 
These irregularities, particularly the 
first, would be sufliciently startling in 
the coinage of a country which had 
more established rules, or where one 
idiom was adopted ; but in the present 
instances these anomalies by no means 
affect the point at issue, and are only 
such as an investigator of the British 
or Gaulish coinages must expect to 
meet with ; to show which, instances in 
abundance, and cases in point, could 
be adduced if required. The evidence 
of the whole five coins, taken collec- 


_ tively, seems very strong as to their 


due appropriation, and may be pro- 
nounced such as to carry conviction 
with most persons. Appearances, in- 
deed, must be very fallacious if these 
coins do not apply to our celebrated 
British hero; and it would seem rather 
unwarrantable to overlook the various 
arguments which connect them with 
him, and give them any other attri- 
bution. 

In regard to the name Caractacus. 
It is in that form in Tacitus. Our 
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resent copies of Dion Cassius have 
it Cataratacus; but Zonaras, the Con- 
stantinopolitan historian of the twelfth 
century, who, we nearly certainly know, 
had a fuller and better copy of that 
author before him than we now pos- 
sess, has it Caratacus, which, in all 
probability, was the actual reading 
of Dion Cassius. This makes as near 
an approach to the Celtic name KE- 
RATIK as might be expected. 

The learned Baxter, it may be here 
noted, in his Glossary of British An- 
tiquities, p.67, pronounced, aboveacen- 
tury ago, that the form Caractacus was 
corrupt, and adopted that of Caratacus. 

In conclusion, as to date, it is pro- 
bable from similarity of style ob- 
servable in examining the two first 
coins themselves, and a cast of the third 
kindly furnished by the proprietor, for 
which the best acknowledgments are 
due, that they are nearly of the same 
date. The same, from similarity of 
representation, may be judged of Nos. 

.and V. The internal evidence of 
the coins, however, clearly shews, if 
the interpretation of the legend of the 
reverse of No. IV. imply “ king’s son,” 
that they were all struck in the life- 
time of Cunobeline, in the period when 
Caractacus had a provincial govern- 
ment. It seems pretty generally agreed 
by those who have studied this early 
and obscure part of the history of our 
island, that two of Cunobeline’s sons, 
Caractacus and Togodumunus, were in- 
stalled in provincial governments du- 
ring their father’s life; but that Ad- 
minius, who is reputed to have been 
the eldest son, had a government as- 
signed to him we do not find intimated, 
nor do we know the causes of dis- 
satisfaction of this prince, who revolted 
against his father, and, being driven 
out of the kingdom, made an assign- 
ment of his father’s dominions, and 
surrendered himself to the Romans, as 
we find from Suetonius. These coins of 
Caractacus therefore verify the ideas 
entertained of his having been invested 
by Cunobeline with a provincial go- 
vernment ; and, it may be added, that 
when he became absolutely inde- 
pendent by the death of the aged 
sovereign, it is rendered extremely 
probable, if the above interpretation 
of the reverse of No. IV. hold good, 
that if he coined at all he took some 
other style or designation. 
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Further, it may be added, we have 
from No. III. of these coins the only 
direct proof in existence that the At- 
trebates formed part of Cunobeline’s 
dominions, which had been strongl 
surmised indeed, but not known wit 
absolute certainty; but CALLE or 
Calleva, their capital, supposed to have 
been Wallingford, being mentioned on 
that coin, acquaints us with this par- 
ticular. At a subsequent time Ca- 
ractacus appears, as seems to be im- 
= by Tacitus, Annals, xii. .33, to 

ave been king of the Silures, the 
inhabitants of the southern part of 
Wales, the Ordovices occupying the 
northern.” Indeed he may have been 
so at this time, as his government might 
extend westward from Calleva. 

It may be mentioned that, during 
the course of the last century, various 
types were suggested, in addition to 
the two given by our old historical 
writers, as applying to Caractacus. 

One of these was a coin of Carissa in 
Spain, engraved in Mr. White’s plate, 
of Fleet Street: a second, a Gaulish 
coin of Carmanum, engraved in the 
catalogue of the Pembroke collection, 
folio 1747. One or two others seem no 
better than forgeries, or engraved with 
legends excessively misread. Thus for 
a long period, the bons of time brought 
no confirmation to the two types en- 
graved so long before, which yet did 
not look like the creations of fancy. 

At last, the numismatic works pub- 
lished within a few years on the Con- 
tinent affording a clearer insight into 
the principles of Celtic coinage than 
before was the case; and the works 
and disquisitions of our native numis- 
matists, Messrs. Akerman, C. Roach 
Smith, Hawkins, Birch and others, in 
publishing and bringing into notice 
numerous new and authentic types, 
have rendered the identification of the 
British coins feasible which have been 
the subject of the present inquiries. 
This would have been impracticable 
but a few years since, as no one could 
have found sufficient data for his 
guidance. The work having been thus 
facilitated by the systematic researches 
of former investigators, and due proof 
being now available, the numismatist 
and historical inquirer may possibly be 
not disinclined to concur in the con- 
clusion which has been formed. 

Yours, &c. Beare Posre. 
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RETROSPECTIVE REVIEW. 


An Arrant Thiefe whom every Man may Trust, 
In Word and Deed exceeding True and Just : 


With a Comparison between a Thiefe and a Booke. Written by John Taylor. 
1622. 12mo. 


WE propose to make a few extracts in this and a following number from the 
singular works of Taylor the Water-Poet. His poems were collected and printed 
in folio in 1600; but subsequently to that impression many other poems were 
published in 12mo. the full and correct list of which, we believe, has never been 
exactly known. Though very deficient in poetical merit, they have an interest 
common to our old literature, both in prose and poetry, that they often illustrate 
the customs, manners, and changes of the times. The present specimen marks 
the period when, from an improvement in the roads and streets, coaches began 
to be more used, and the employment of the watermen on the river consequently 
diminished. The banks of the Thames formed the nucleus round which old London 
clustered for commerce, and for the convenience of a water-passage. Here 
business and pleasure alike met. Here were the merchants’ warehouses, the 

layers’ theatres, the houses of the nobility, and the palaces of the King; and 
it is curious that even in 1750 London had got no further inland than Queen 


— 

he poem is introduced by two copies of commendatory verses,—one by 
Richard Hatton, who says, “I touch not his travails to Scotland, Germany, or 
Bohemia, in the paper boate;” the other is by George Hatton, given from “ the 
lowe estate of the fifth forme neer to the schoole doore at Croydon,” as the first 
was dated from the same place. Then follow some lines from Taylor in return; 
and our extracts, which are taken from different unconnected portions—for 
there exists a very slender thread of connexion through the whole, commence 
at p. 3. 


Our infancy is theft, ’tis manyfest ; 

We crie, and rob our parents of their rest. 

Our childehoud robs us of our infancy, 

And youth doth steale our childhoude wantonly ; 

Then manhoud pilfers all our youth away, 

And middle age our manhoud doth convey 

Unto the thieving hands of fuller age. 

Thus are we all ¢hieves all our pilgrimage, 

In all which progresse many times by stealth 

Strange sicknesses doth rob us of our health. 

Rage steals our reason; envy thinks it fit 

To steale our love, while folly steals our wit ; 

Pride filches from us our humility, 

And leachery doth steale our honesty ; 

Base avarice our conscience doth purloin, 

Whilst sloathe to steale our mindes from work doth joyne ; 

Time steales upon us whilst we take small care, 

And makes us old before we be aware ; 

Sleepe and his brother death conspire our fall,— 

The one steales half our lives, the other all, &c. 
* * * * - 


Tobacco robs some men, if so it list ; 

It steales their coyne (as thieves do) in a mist. 

Some then to rob the pot will not refrain, 

Until the pot rob them of all againe. 

A prodigall can steale exceeding briefe, 

Picks his own purse, and is his own deare thiefe. 
* * * * * 


Then there’s a crew of thieves that prie and lurch, 
And steale and share the livings of the Church ; 
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These are hell’s factors, marchants of all evil, 

Robs God of souls, and gives them to the devil. 

For while the tythe of many a parish may 

Allowe a good sufficient preacher paye, 

Yet hellish pride, or lust, or avarice, 

Or one or other fowle licentious vice, 

Robs learning, robs the people of the teaching 

(Who in seven years, perhaps, doth hear no preaching), 

When, as the parsonage by account is found 

Yearly worth two, three, or four hundred pound, 

Yet are these soules served, or else starved J feare, 

With a poore reader for eight pounds a yeare. 
* * a 


” 
That landlord is a thiefe that racks his rents, 
And mounts the price of rotten tenements, 
Almost unto a damned double rate,— 
And such a thief as that myself had late,* &c. 
* % * * - 


My pen in Helicon I ne’er did dip, 
And all my scholarship is scullership. 
I am an Englishman, and have the scope 
To write in mine own country speech, I hope; 
For Homer was a Grecian, and I note 
That all his works in the Greek tongue he wrote; 
Virgill and Ovid neither did contemne 
To use that speech their mothers taught to them ; 
Du Bartas, Petrarch, Tasso, all the Muses, 
Did use the language that their country uses ; 
And, though I know but English, I suppose 
I have as many tongues as some of those. 
Their studies were much better, yet I say 
I use my country’s speech, and so did they. 
Because my name is Taylor sume doe doubt 
My best invention comes by stealing out 
From other writers’ works, but I reply, 
And give their doubtful diffidence the lye, &c. 
* * 


* * * 


All sortes of men worke all the meanes they can 
To make a thiefe of every water-man, 

And as it were in one consent they joyne 

To trot by lande, thro’ dirt, and save their coyne. 
Carroches, coaches, jades, and Flanders mares, 
Doe rob us of our shares, our wares, our fares. 
Against the grounde we stand and knock our heeles, 
Whilst all our profit moves away on wheeles ; 
And whosoever but observes and notes 

The great increase of coaches and of boates, 
Shall find their number more than e’er they were 
By halfe and more within these thirty yeare. 
Then watermen at sea had service still, 

And those that stayed at home had work at will; 
Then upstart hel-cast coaches were to seeke, 

A man could scarce see twenty in a weeke; 

But now I think a man may dayly see 

More than the wherreys in the Thames can be. 
When Queene Elizabethe came to the Crowne 

A coach in England then was scarcely knowne ; 
Then ’twas as rare to see one, as to spye 

A tradesman that had never told a lye; 

But now, like plague of Egypt, they doe swarme 
As thicke as frogs or lice, unto our harme. 





* “ One that 8 years since bought many houses where I and many poore men dwelt, 
and presently raised our rents from 3/, to 5/, but I changed him quickly for a better.”’ 
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For though the king, the councill, and such states, 
As are of high superior rankes and rates, 
For port or pleasure may their coaches have, 
Yet ’tis not fit that every w——e, or knave, 
And fulsome madams, and new scurvy squires, 
Should fill the streets in pomp, at their desires, 
Like great triumphant Tamberlaines, each day, 
Drawne with the pamper’d jades of Belgia, 
That almost all the streets are choak’d outright, 
Where men can hardly passe from morne till night; 
Whilst watermen want worke, and are at ease 
To carry one another if they please ; 
Or else sit still, and poorly starve and dye, 
For all their livings on four wheeles doe flye. 

* % % * ” 


If we, by any means, could learne the skill 

To rob the coachmen, as they rob us still, 

Then in the sessions-booke it would appeare 

They would be hang’d five hundred in a yeare. 

Besides, it is too manifestly knowne, 

They have the sadler’s trade almost o’erthrown, 

And the best leather in our kingdome they 

Consume and waste—for which poore men doe pay ; 

Our boots and shooes to such high price they reere, 

That all our profit can buy none to weare. 

I, in Bohemia, saw that all but lords, 

Or men of worth, had coaches drawn with cords ; 

And I my neck unto the rope would pawne 

That if our hackney ratlers were so drawne 

With cords, or ropes, or halters, chuse ye whether, 

It quickly would bring down the price of leather : 

Then watermen should have more worke, J hope, 

When every hireling-coach drawn with a rope, 

Would rake our gallants’ stomach at the matter, 

And now and then to spend their coyne by water. 
* * * * * 





With the following lines the poem finishes : 


Thieves were at all times ever to be had, 

Exampled by the good thiefe and the bad. 

And England still hath been a fruitful land 

Of valiant thieves that durst bid true men stand. 
One Bellin Dun, a famous thiefe, surviv’d, (Hen. 1.) 
From whom the town of Dunstable’s deriv’d ; 

And Robin Hood with Little John agreed (Richd. 2.) 
To rob the rich men and the poore to feede. (Edw. 3.) 
The priests had here such small means for their living, 
That many of them were enforced to thieving. 

Once the fifth Henry could rob excellent well, 
When he was Prince of Wales, as stories tell. 

Then Fryer Tucke, a tall, stoute thiefe indeed, 
Could better rob and steale than preach or read. 

Sir Gosselin Deinvill, with 200 more, (Edw. 2.) 

In fryer’s hoodes rob’d, and were hang’d therefore. 
Thus I, in stories and by proofe doe finde, 

That stealing’s very olde, time out of minde, 

Ere I was borne it thro’ the world was spread, 

And will be when I from the world am dead. 

But leaving this, my Muse in hand hath tooke 

To shew which way a Thiefe is like a Booke. 





Then follows another short poem, entitled, “ A Comparison between a Thiefe 
and a Booke.” 
B— il. J. M. 
6 
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REVIEW OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 





The History of England from the Ac- 
cession of James II. By Thomas 
Babington Macaulay. Vols. I. and II. 
THE ungrateful city, which ousted 

Mr. Macaulay from its parliamentary 

representation, and thereby gave him 

the leisure which he has employed in 
the completion of this work, contri- 
buted—although ungraciously and un- 
designedly—to a very great enrich- 
ment of our literature. For, whatever 
may be thought of Mr. Macaulay's 
politics, or of his religion ; whatever 
sharp censure his work may call forth 
from party critics, or whatever grave 
objection from those who cannot think 
that all forms of Christian faith are 
alike; no reader will deny that it con- 
tains one of the most exciting and in- 
teresting narratives in our language— 
whether in history or in romance. In 
our own case, we will candidly admit, 
that its interest has been found so 
great as seriously to interfere with the 
performance of the functions of our 
craft. In that age of orators in which 
our grandfathers lived, it was thought 
necessary on several occasions, after 
brilliant speeches of Burke or Sheridan, 
to adjourn the assemblies to which 
they were addressed, lest injustice 
might be done by coming to a decision 
whilst the enchanting sounds yet rung 
in the ears and led captive the judg- 
ment of delighted auditories. In like 
manner, they who would pass an ac- 
curate sentence upon Mr. Macaulay’s 
volumes, should abstain from coming to 
any conclusion whilst they are hurried 
on from incident to incident, their 
attention fixed and their minds excited 
by the singular fascination of his in- 
spiriting style. His work must be read 
again and again, consideration and 
reflection must be called in to dis- 
enchant the reader, and a laborious 
comparison must be instituted between 
the statements of our author and those 
of his predecessors, before the real 
value of his book can be accurately 
declared. A time will come for this. 
At present we shall probably do what 


will be most agreeable to our readers, 
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and be most certainly just towards our 
author, if we endeavour to give an 
account of the book, with a few occa- 
sional comments, rather than strive to 
pass any detailed judgment upon it. 
Three preliminary chapters occupy 
about two-thirds of the first volume, 
and are devoted to the history of Eng- 
land anterior to the death of Charles 
II. Into the first chapter is crowded 
a rapid sketch of our history from the 
earliest period to the restoration of the 
monarchy in 1660. Hurried as such 
a compressed narrative must necessa- 
rily be, it is a vigorous and striking 
composition, and produces a clear 
impression respecting many of the 
elements which have from time to time 
been most influential in moulding our 
institutions and developing our na- 
tional character. Due prominence is 
given to religion, that element of all 
others the most influential; and the 
operation of Roman Catholicism, the 
origin and peculiarities of our reformed 
national church, and also the rise 
and growth of Puritanism, receive a 
copious share of our author’s atten- 
tion. Upon these subjects his opinions 
will not be universally admitted. 
Many persons will dissent from his 
assertion that “it is difficult to say 
whether England owes more to the 
Roman Catholic religion or to the 
Reformation,” (i. 49;) and when he 
pronounces of Archbishop Cranmer, 
that he was “saintly in his professions, 
unscrupulous in his dealings, zealous 
for nothing; bold in speculation, a 
coward and time-server in action; a 
placable enemy anda lukewarm friend,” 
(i. 52,) there are very many who will 
declare loudly that the judgment is 
most unfair. So also his exaggera- 
tions—we may almost call them his ca- 
ricature delineations—of Puritan fol- 
lies will meet with many controverters. 
And his broad attribution, in his se- 
cond chapter, of the scandalous im- 
morality of the national manners du- 
ring the reign of Charles II. solely to 
the reaction against previous Puritan 
strictness, although - common error, is 
2 
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surely in its sweeping extent an error 
so palpable that it ought not to have 
met with countenance from Mr. Mac- 
aulay. If the reign of the saints, as 
it was derisively termed, had been 
succeeded by a wise, judicious govern- 
ment, which had maintained morality 
whilst it relieved the people from the 
burthens of an almost Judaical strict- 
ness, England would have been mo- 
rally benefited by the change. At 
any event, sobriety and morality would 
not in that case have been altogether 
exiled. But the “reign of the saints” 
was in truth succeeded, as we all 
know, and no one has depicted with 
a more vigorous pen than Mr. Macau- 
lay, by “ the reign of the strumpets.” 
Not merely morality, but even com- 
mon decency, was driven out of sight. 
Corruption and loathsome vice of 
every kind, the meanest as well as the 
most glaring, was openly practised 
and taken delight in. A people who 
had, perhaps, been over-rigidly re- 
strained, was urged on to the practice 
of the most daring profligacy, by those 
whose duty it wos to maintain whole- 
some restrictions, and set a good ex- 
ample. The literature which alone was 
fashionable, and which alone was pa- 
tronised in high places, was entirely in- 
fidel ; the recently closed theatres were 
opened to exhibit plays of the grossest 
licentiousness ; oaths and blasphemy 
were the language of the courtiers ; 
honesty was despised and laughed out 
of fashion, female chastity was made 
an object of ridicule; “ the ribaldry of 
Etherege and Wycherley was, in the 
presence and under the special sanc- 
tion of the head of the Church, pub- 
licly recited by female lips in female 
ears, while the author of Pilgrim’s 
Progress languished in a dungeon, for 
the crime of proclaiming the gospel to 
the poor.” (i. 181.) ho that con- 
siders the forcible description which 
Mr. Macaulay has given of the closing 
scenes of the life of Charles II. (a 
piece of historical picture-drawing to 
be‘compared with Carlyle’s death-bed 
of Louis XV.) can wonder that all 
moral ties were looseried among the 
subjects of suchasovereign? We will 
give an extract from it. 


“His palace had seldom presented a 
gayer or a more scandalous appearance 
than on the evening of Sunday the first of 
February, 1685, Some grave persons, 
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who had gone thither after the fashion of 
that age to pay their duty to their sovereign, 
and who had expected that on such a day 
his court would wear a decent aspect, were 
struck with astonishment and horror. The 
great gallery of Whitehall, an admirable 
relic of the magnificence of the Tudors, 
was crowded with revellers and gamblers. 
The king sate there chatting and toying 
with three women whose charms were the 
boast and whose vices were the disgrace of 
three nations. Barbara Palmer, Duchess 
of Cleveland, was there, no longer young, 
but still retaining some traces of that 
superb and voluptuous loveliness which 
twenty years before overcame the hearts 
of all men. There too was the Duchess 
of Portsmouth, whose soft and infantine 
features were lighted up with the vivacity 
of France. Hortensia Mancini, Duchess 
of Mazarin, and niece of the great cardinal, 
completed the group. She had been early 
removed from her native Italy to the court 
where her uncle was supreme, His power 
and her own attractions had drawn a crowd 
of illustrious suitors round her. Charles 
himself, during his exile, had sought her 
hand in vain. No gift of nature or of 
fortune seemed to be wanting toher. Her 
face was beautiful with the rich beauty of 
the south, her understanding quick, her 
manners graceful, her rank exalted, her 
possessions immense ; but her ungovern- 
able passions had turned all these blessings 
into curses. She had found the misery 
of an ill-assorted marriage intolerable, had 
fled from her husband, had abandoned her 
vast wealth, and, after having astonished 
Rome and Piedmont by her adventures, 
had fixed her abode in England. Her 
house was the favourite resort of men of 
wit and pleasure, who, for the sake of her 
smiles and her table, endured her frequent 
fits of insolence and ill-humour. Rochester 
and Godolphin sometimes forgot the cares 
of state in her company. Barillon and 
Saint Evremond found in her drawing- 
room consolation for their long banish- 
ment from Paris, The learning of Vossius, 
the wit of Waller, were daily employed to 
flatter and amuse her. But her diseased 
mind required stronger stimulants, and 
sought them in gallantry, in basset, and 
in usquebaugh. While Charles flirted 
with his three sultanas, Hortensia’s French 
page, a handsome boy, whose vocal per- 
formances were the delight of Whitehall, 
and were rewarded by numerous presents 
of rich clothes, ponies, and guineas, warbled 
some amorous verses. A party of twenty 
courtiers was seated at cards round a 
large table, on which gold was heaped in 
mountains, Even then the king had 
complained that he did not feel quite well. 
He had no appetite for his supper : his 
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rest that night was broken, but on the 
following morning he rose, as usual, early.”’ 
(i. 429.) 


He was seized with apoplexy as he 
was dressing; was reconciled to the 
Church of Rome, and received the 
viaticum on the Thursday following ; 
and died the day afterwards. 

Mr. Macaulay’scharacters of James I. 
and Charles I. and of the statesmen of 
the reign of the latter, are in many 
respects worthy of study. ‘They seem 
to us a little overdrawn, but we shall 
probably give our readers an oppor- 
tunity of judging of them for them- 
selves on a future occasion. 

The second chapter is devoted to 
the character and reign of Charles II. 

The third chapter is one of the most 
amusing in the work. It contains a 
delineation of the state of England 
under Charles II. The social and do- 
mestic condition of the clergy and 
gentry, and of the great towns; the 
extent and general features of London, 
with its defective police and lighting, 
its Alsatias, and its coffee-houses; the 
means of internal communication by 
roads and stage coaches, with the asso- 
ciated facilities afforded by inns, and 
the terrors excited by highwaymen ; 
the post office, with its newspapers and 
news letters ; the condition of litera- 
ture ; and, finally, the state of the com- 
mon people—all these are put before 
us in a multitude of facts, carefully 
derived and condensed from a variety 
of sources, and are contrasted with the 
England and the London of Victoria, 
in a way which will be found very in- 
structive and agreeable by the ma- 
jority of readers. For our own parts, 
we must own that the detail left upon 
our minds an impression of cleverness 
rather than of solidity. Pleasant as it 
is, it would have been more to our 
taste if, like Hume’s somewhat similar 
papers, it had been thrown into an 
appendix, rather than placed as an 
interruption to the flow of the narra- 
tive. 

The fourth chapter is, properly 
speaking, the commencement of the 
history. It contains a narrative of the 
accession of James IT. and a detail of 
his first steps towards the introduction 
of Popery. The fifth chapter relates 
to the rebellions of Argyle and Mon- 
mouth, and may be pointed out as a 
most admirable narrative. The follow- 
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ing minute account of Monmouth’s 
entry into Taunton is a fair specimen 
of Mr. Macaulay’s manner. 


‘‘ While the parliament was devising 
sharp laws against Monmouth and his 
partisans, he found at Taunton a recep- 
tion which might well encourage him to 
hope that his enterprise would have a 
prosperous issue. Taunton, like most 
other towns in the south of England, was 
in that age more important than at pre- 
sent. Those towns have not indeed de- 
clined. On the contrary they are, with 
very few exceptions, larger and richer, 
better built and better peopled, than in 
the seventeenth century. But, though 
they have positively advanced, they have 
relatively gone back. They have been far 
outstripped in wealth and population by 
the great manufacturing and commercial 
citiés of the north, cities which in the 
time of the Stuarts were but beginning to 
be known as seats of industry. When 
Monmouth marched into Taunton it was 
an eminently prosperous place. Its mar- 
kets were plentifully supplied. It was a 
celebrated seat of the woollen manufac- 
ture. The people boasted that they lived 
in a land flowing with milk and honey. 
Nor was this language held only by par- 
tial natives, for every stranger who 
climbed the graceful tower of St. Mary 
Magdalene owned that he saw beneath 
him the most fertile of English valleys. 
It was a country rich with orchards and 
green pastures, among which were scat- 
tered in gay abundance manor houses, 
cottages, and village spires. The towns- 
men had long leaned towards Presbyterian 
divinity and Whig politics. In the great 
civil war Taunton had, through all vicissi- 
tudes, adhered to the parliament, had been 
twice closely besieged by Goring, and had 
been twice defended with heroic valour . 
by Robert Blake, afterwards the renowned 
admiral of the Commonwealth. Whole 
streets had been burned down by the 
mortars and grenades of the Cavaliers. 
Food had been so scarce that the resolute 
governor had announced his intention to 
put the garrison on rations of horse flesh. 
But the spirit of the town had never been 
subdued either by fire or by hunger. 
The Restoration had produced no effect on 
the temper of the Taunton men. They 
had still continued to celebrate the anni- 
versary of the happy day on which the 
siege laid to their town by the royal army 
had been raised; and their stubborn 
attachment to the old cause had excited 
so much fear and resentment at Whitehall 
that, by a royal order, their moat had been 
filled up, and their wall demolished to the 
foundation. The puritanical spirit had 
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been kept up to the height among them 
by the precepts and example of one of the 
most celebrated of the dissenting clergy, 
Joseph Alleine. Alleine was the author 
of a tract entitled, ‘ An Alarm to the Un- 
converted,’ which is still popular both in 
England and in America. From the gaol 
to which he was consigned by the vic- 
torious Cavaliers, he addressed to his 
loving friends at Taunton many epistles 
breathing the spirit of a truly heroic piety. 
His frame soon sunk under the effects 
of study, toil, and persecution ; but his 
memory was long cherished with exceeding 
love and reverence by those whom he had 
exhorted and catechised. The children 
of the men who forty years before had 
manned the ramparts of Taunton against 
the Royalists now welcomed Monmouth 
with transports of joy and affection. 
Every door and window was adorned with 
wreaths of flowers. No man appeared in 
the streets without wearing in his hat a 
green bough, the badge of the popular 
cause. Damsels of the best families in 
the town wove colours for the insurgents. 
One flag in particular was embroidered 
gorgeously with emblems of royal dignity, 
and was offered to Monmouth by a train 
of young girls. He received the gift with 
the winning courtesy which distinguished 
him. The lady who headed the procession 
presented him also with a small Bible of 
great price, He took it with a show of 
reverence. ‘I come,’ he said, ‘ to defend 
the truths contained in this book, and to 
seal them, if it must be so, with my 
blood.’ ’’ (i. 585.) 

The weakness of Monmouth, and the 
wickedness of Jeffreys, were never 
pertrere? more vividly than by Mr. 

caulay; but we can only point at- 
tention to the passages. The account 
of the interview between James and 
* Monmouth (i. 622), and that of the 
trial of Alice Lisle (i. 639), are mas- 
terpieces in their way. 

The second volume contains six 
chapters, numbered in continuation of 
those in vol. I. Chapter vi. details 
James’s quarrel with his parliament 
respecting the dispensing power, and 
the way in which he proceeded to 
make his ecclesiastical supremacy con- 
duce to the destruction of the English 
Church. 

Chapter vii. brings before us the 
hero of the work, William Prince of 
Orange. The character of this great 
prince is one of Mr. Macaulay’s chefs 
@euvre. Bishop Burnet is defended 
with zeal and success, and the sketches 
of Dryden, Bunyan, and Churchill, 
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afterwards Duke of Marlborough, are 
most admirable. 

Chapter viii. gives the history of the 
dispute with Magdalene college, Ox~- 
ford, and the trial of the seven bishops, 
and is perhaps on the whole the best 
in the book. No history, no book, 
that we are acquainted with, contains 
anything like so clear a picture of the 
condition of the country, or lets one 
so entirely into the state of feeling 
which pervaded all classes of the 
people. 

Chapter ix. contains the prepara- 
tions and landing of William, his 
entry into Exeter, his advance east- 
ward, the desertions to him, James’s 
vain endeavours to stay his flying 
friends, all eager to worship the rising 
sun, his sending away the Queen and 
the Prince of Wales and finally, his 
own flight. 

The last chapter relates the pro- 
ceedings of the Convention Parlia- 
ment, the landing of Mary, and the 
proclamation of the new King and 
Queen. 

It will be seen that the work relates 
in the main to a portion of our history 
which has been often told before, and 
one which is naturally an especial fa- 
vourite with writers of the political 
school of Mr. Macaulay. Whig histo- 
rians have been proud to detail mi- 
nutely the greatest triumph of their 
party. It has been a delight to them 
to set forth in worthy style the 
immortal praises of their sovereign 
hero. Among modern writers upon 
this theme, two celebrated Whigs will 
be remembered by every one,—Charles 
James Fox and Sir James Mackintosh. 
Both their works were left incomplete, 
and that of the latter, having been 
continued in a very different spirit, 
has never been sufficiently appreciated. 
It was remarkable for bringing to 
light a variety of materials, principally 
consisting of diplomatic correspon- 
dence, which had never been made 
known before. But the portion of 
that correspondence which Sir James 
Mackintosh used in his incomplete 
work was but a very small part of the 
whole that he had collected. His 
papers had been procured with great 
diligence and judgment, and at great 
expense, from France, Holland, Italy, 
and various private depositories in our 
own country ; and every one who has 
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inspected them has declared that they 
form a collection of inestimable value. 
All the materials, collected both by Mr. 
Fox and Sir James Mackintosh, have 
been very properly confided to Mr. 
Macaulay. 

At length, therefore, this great Whig 
achievement has been so far completely 
described by a competent Whig his- 
torian, and we may well believe that a 
mind so acute and so honest as Mr. 
Macaulay’s has left nothing of much 
importance for any subsequent writer 
to glean from the valuable materials 
submitted to him. Mr. Macaulay has 
treated his subject with very obvious 
Whig fervour. Over-admiration for 
Whig greatness, over-leniency to Whig 
faults, and some little difficulty in per- 
ceiving the virtues of Tories (when 
they chance to possess any), are settled 
qualities of Mr. Macaulay’s mind, and 
on fitting occasions do not fail to ap- 
pear in his History. Thus, for instance, 
although he does not omit to state that 
Lord William Russell and Algernon 
Sydney were “mean and indelicate 
enough” to accept secret money-pen- 
sions from the French King, yet he can- 
not by any means allow that they took 
bribes, or that, if they did, they meant 
anything wrong in so doing. “It 
would be unjust,” he says, “to impute 
to them the extreme wickedness of 
taking bribes to injure their country.” 
Oh dear no, they did not mean to do 
<—— of the kind! “On the con- 
trary,” Mr. Macaulay continues, “ they 
meant to serve her.” Exactly so; but 
if the culprit had been any poor man 
who was enough of an enthusiast to 
believe in an all-regulating Providence 
and pretend to a conscience, Mr. 
Macaulay would not have failed to tell 
him, “The interests of France and 
England were obviously opposed. If 
you accepted French gold with the 
intention of serving England, you 
wronged the King of France; if you 
took it in order to do service to France, 
you were a traitor to England. One 
way you were a rogue—the other a 
hired slave; both ways a hypocrite.” 

Another recent work upon the pe- 
riod in question, of which we are re- 
minded by the book before us, is the 
concluding volume of Dr. Lingard. 
One would have thought that the pe- 
riod was a critical one to be treated 
by a gentleman of Dr. Lingard’s opi- 
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nions, but Romanism is never at a loss. 
If James IT. had succeeded, the Church 
of Rome would have canonized him. 
He failed, and she all but disowns 
him. All the odium is thrown upon 
Sunderland and Father Petre. They 
were “lying spirits,” by whom the 
ood but foolish king was bewitched. 
The story is told with a smooth and 
elegant plausibility. Nothing wrong 
is found in the condemnation of Alice 
Lisle ; nothing illegal in James’s Ec- 
clesiastical Commission ; and the king, 
it is left to be inferred, was much de- 
ceived and very a! used by the 
Church of England. To all such mis- 
representations Mr. Macaulay’s work 
is the most triumphant of answers. 

It also vindicates the conduct of 
most of the dissenting bodies at that 
critical period, when James tempted 
them by the declaration of indulgence. 
There is no doubt that in the first 
instance many of them united in ad- 
dresses of gratitude to the king, but 
even at that time the most respectable 
amongst them stood aloof; and, as 
soon as the king’s plans were fully de- 
veloped, the Dissenters were ashamed 
of themselves for having ever given 
him any encouragement. Maidaten 
college opened their eyes. Thence- 
forth they cast in their lot with the 
ministers of the Church, and joined 
them heartily when the king put forth 
the second Declaration of tach ence. 
The proof offered upon this point 
seems conclusive. (ii. 214, 336, 347.) 

One Dissenter fails to come within 
Mr. Macaulay’s powers of vindication 
—William Penn. The name is an il- 
lustrious one, but of late years it has 
lost much of its attractiveness. Sir 
James Mackintosh was the first to 
point attention to the conduct of the 
courtly Quaker in reference to the poor 
Taunton girls, most of them under ten 
years of age, who, under the direction 
of afoolish schoolmistress, had delivered 
the flag and bible to Monmouth. Se- 
veral of them died in prison, and some 
of fright. The survivors were ex- 
cepted by name from the king’s gene- 
a pardon, in order that they might 
be compelled to purchase separate par- 
dons each for herself. The money to 
be extorted from them in this way was 
given by the king to the queen’s maids 
of honour, who anxiously looked around 
for some one who could screw out of 
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the friends of the unhappy children 
the largest possible sum. An endea- 
vour was made to get Sir Francis 
Warre, a country gentleman resident 
in the neighbourhood, to take upon him 
the office. He refused, declaring that 
he did not think it a business in which 
it became him to be employed. 7000/. 
was the sum which the maids of honour 
had set their hearts upon obtaining. 
William Penn —we blush to write 
the fact—the founder of Pennsylvania, 
submitted to be appointed the agent of 
the maids of honour, and actually ac- 
cepted from them a written paper of 
instructions which authorised him to 
make the most advantageous compo- 
sition he could in their behalf. His elo- 
quence could only obtain for his heart- 
less clients something less than a third 
part of what they had demanded. “ It 
should seem,” remarks Mr. Macaulay, 
“ that a little of the pertinacious scru- 
pulosity which he had often shown 
about taking off his hat would not 
have been altogether out of place on 
this occasion.” Penn’s attempt to 
cajole the Magdalene men into sub- 
mission to the king was scarcely less 
discreditable. There seems no doubt, 
indeed, that Burnet has described him 
accurately as a vain, talking man, 
mightily pleased to be employed in 
any office of seeming importance, and 
not over scrupulous, provided he could 
keep himself about the court. When 
Crewe, Bishop of Durham, was re- 
monstrated with, for acting under 
James's illegal ecclesiastical commis- 
sion, he replied, “ I cannot live out 
of the royal smile.” Such was the 
feeling of William Penn. The one 
consented to oppress the Church of 
which he was a bishop, the other to 
act in similar contradiction to the 
principles of his sect, and even to the 
rinciples of all religion, for the satis- 
action of having the entrée at a court 
which neither of them had the wit to 
re was tottering even to its down- 


passages of local in- 
select one, by way of 
Tacaulay 


From man 
terest we will 
showing what variety Mr. 
has contrived to crowd into his pages. 


The passage seems to us to be emi- 
nently beautiful, although it is rather 
a production of the eloquent, reflective 
essayist than of the historian. It re- 
minds us of the Sketch Book. 
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Tue CHAPEL IN THE TOWER. 


‘¢ Death is there associated, not as in 
Westminster Abbey and St. Paul’s, with 
genius and virtue, with public veneration, 
and with imperishable renown ; not, as in 
our humblest churches and churchyards, 
with every thing that is most endearing 
in social and domestic charities ; but with 
whatever is darkest in human nature and in 
human destiny,—with the savage triumph 
of implacable enemies, with the incon- 
stancy, the ingratitude and cowardice of 
friends, with all the miseries of fallen 
greatness and of blighted fame. Thither 
have been carried, through successive 
ages, by the rude hands of gaolers, without 
one mourner following, the bleeding relics 
of men who had been the captains of ar- 
mies, the leaders of parties, the oracles of 
senates, and the ornaments of courts. 
Thither was borne, before the window 
where Jane Grey was praying, the mangled 
corpse of Guildford Dudley. Edward 
Seymour, Duke of Somerset, and Pro- 
tector of the realm, reposes there by the 
brother whom he murdered. There has 
mouldered away the headless trunk of John 
Fisher, Bishop of Rochester and Cardinal 
of Saint Vitalis, a man worthy to have 
lived in a better age, and to have died in 
a better cause. There are laid John 
Dudley, Duke of Northumberland, Lord 
High Admiral, and Thomas Cromwell, 
Earl of Essex, Lord High Treasurer 
[Chamberlain ?]. There, too, is another 
Essex, on whom nature and fortune had 
lavished all their bounties in vain, and 
whom valour, grace, genius, royal favour, 
popular applause, conducted to an early 
and ignominious doom. Not far off, sleep 
two chiefs of the great house of Howard, 
Thomas fourth Duke of Norfolk, and 
Philip eleventh Earl of Arundel. Here and 
there, among the thick graves of unquiect 
and aspiring statesmen, lie more delicate 
sufferers—Margaret of Salisbury, the last 
of the proud name of Plantagenet, and those 
two fair queens who perished by the jea- 
lous rage of Henry. Such was the dust 
with which the dust of Monmouth min- 
gled.’”’ (i. 628.) 

Mr. Macaulay has written a most 
valuable book. It is a political and a 
party book—the book of a philosopher 
in religion, and a Whig in politics. We 
should have preferred it if it had not 
been written with such an obvious bear- 
ing upon party politics; but in style, 
In anxious and careful consideration of 
authorities, in varied and eloquent il- 
lustration, and as a bold, manly defence 
of the author’s own political views, 
it is a work of great merit, and cannot 
fail to be widely and lastingly popular. 
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Essay on the Divine Authority of the 
New Testament. By David Bogue, 
D.D. 18mo. pp. xi. 257. 

Paley’s Evidences. A new edition. By 
the Rev. T. Birks, M.A. post 8vo. 
a viti. 443. 

R. BOGUE’S Essay, which has 
gone through many editions, owes its 
origin to the following circumstance. 
At the annual meeting of the London 
Missionary Society in May, 1800, a 
resolution was adopted to print a 
large edition of the New Testament 
for the use of the people of France. 
But further, as the author informs us 
in the preface (which is abridged from 
the one originally prefixed), “ On con- 
sidering the wide spread of infidelity 
in that country, it was thought it 
would be for their edification to ac- 
company it with an Essay on the Di- 
vine Authority of the Writings of the 
Evangelists and Apostles.” (. iii.) 

The office was entrusted to Dr. 

Bogue, who visited France, after the 

peace of Amiens, in company with 

several friends (Dr. Waugh, Mr. 

Wilks, and others), for the purpose 

of inquiring into the condition of the 

Protestant churches in that country, 

and opening communications between 

them and their English brethren. It 
was this visit, we are told, in an obitu- 
ary article in the “ Archives du Chris- 
tianisme” for 1825 (p. 512), that first 
suggested the idea of such a work 
to Dr. Bogue.* When the task was 
assigned to himself, he accepted it ; 
but his diffidence soon shrank from it, 
and was only urged on to the com- 
pletion, by the necessity he felt of ful- 
filling such an engagement. One thing, 
he says, gave him encouragement, viz. 
the want of a work of this kind, 
adapted to the immediate views of the 

Society. “Such a one (he adds) it 

has been my endeavour to furnish.” 

(Pp. iv.) sie ia 
It may be added, with reference to 

the original object of the Society, that 

the Testament was published, accord- 
ing to their first intention; and, when 
the war again broke out, a French 


* We cannot exactly reconcile this 
statement with the former, and with 
- another which mentions that the work 
first appeared in 1801. Mr. Orme dates 
it in 1802. Perhaps the visit to France 
helped to decide the question. 


bible was also in the press; but, as 
communication with France had then 
become impossible, a society was 


formed at Basle, in Switzerland, for © 


the purpose of completing the work, 
This circumstance drew attention to 
the fact, that the organization of a 
society was necessary for meeting the 
want of bibles in England and other 
countries, and hence in part resulted the 
foundation of the Bible Society, whose 
labours may be traced in almost every 
existing language. (See the Arch. du 
Christ. 1826, p. 6.) 

Dr. Bogue’s Essay was originally 
published in English. Some sur- 
prise may naturally be excited at this, 
when it is considered that the book 
was designed for the use of French- 
men; but the author deferred, in this 
particular, to the advice of respected 
friends, as he mentions in the preface 
to the fifth edition. He did so under 
the idea of receiving suggestions, which 
might prove useful, and render the 
work more perfect. Profiting, there- 
fore, by the remarks of friends, and 
revising whatever he thought defective, 
he prepared it anew for a French 
translation, which appeared at Paris in 
1803. 

Its reputation was not confined to 
the sphere for which it was originally 
intended. In the same year (1803) a 
Neapolitan bishop translated it into 
Italian. Two German versions were 
also made, one of them by Dr. Blum- 
hardt, since President of the Missiona 
College at Basle. The Rey. G. J. F. 
Cramer-von-Baumgarten translated it 
into Dutch, and published it at Gro- 
ningen in 1816, with a preface from 
the pen of Professor Muntinghe, a 
member of the university in that city. 
Lastly, a new French translation was 
executed in 1829 by M. Pacaud, with 
a preface which, from its signature 
(M. W.), we presume to have been 
written by the then chaplain to the 
American embassy. 

But the most interesting circum- 


+ Mr. Mark Wilks, son to Dr. Bogue’s 
friend above mentioned, Mr. Matthew 
Wilks. A copy of this translation is now 
before us: it is entitled ‘‘ Essai sur la 
Divine Autorité du Nouveau-Testament, 
Par David Bogue, D.D. Traduit del’Anglais, 
sur lacinquiéme édition, ParJ. J. Pacaud.” 
Paris (Risler), 1829, 12mo. pp. xxiv, 336, 
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stance concerning this volume remains 
to be mentioned. A copy had been 
sent by the author to St. Helena during 
the detention of Napoleon in that 
island ; it fell into the hands of the ex- 
emperor, and the preface to the later 
French translation states, “il le lut 
avec intérét et avec satisfaction.” After 
his death this copy was brought to 
England by an officer of the regiment 
which had formed the ay ag at Long- 
wood, and presented to the venerable 
author, who received it with deep 
emotion. How interesting to him 
must the fact have been, that a work 
of his had been read by that extraordi- 
nary personage, and was considered to 
have engaged his attention. We are 
not aware that Napoleon is known to 
have read, gt least attentively, any 
other work on the subject of the evi- 
dences. 

This circumstance, as might be ex- 
pected, has helped to make the volume 
acceptable in France. In 1832 we 
took the opportunity of a visit to 
Rennes, in Britany, to present a copy 
to the public library there, when the 
worthy librarian (M. Dominique Mail- 
let), on learning that the book had 
been read by the emperor, said in- 
stantly, “ Je Te lirai moi-méme.” 

Dr. Bogue had also designed a similar 
work on the divine authority of the 
Old Testament, but his numerous oc- 
cupations did not permit him to exe- 
cute it. Some short account of the 
present work is therefore all that re- 
mains to be added. ‘The evidences 
are drawn from the principles of the 
New Testament, the character of its 
contents, the testimony of the Apostles, 
the miracles, prophecy, and the success 
of the Gospel. ‘The objections to its 
divine authority, such as are made by 
deists, are treated of in chapter 8. In 
chapter 9 the sentiments and conduct 
of deists are briefly considered. The 
concluding chapter consists of mis- 
cellaneous observations. Criticisms 
upon it may of course be easily found 
by referring to the periodicals of that 
time; but as the brief eulogy, included 
in the obituary notice already quoted, 
is not likely to be accessible to many 
of our readers, we subjoin it: “Ouvrage 
d'un vrai mérite, qui a produit le plus 

and bien.” (p. 512.) Mr. Orme, in 

is “ Bibliotheca Biblica,” has given 
rather a longer one, and, though some 


little national partiality may be pre- 
sumed (for both he and Dr. Bogue 
were natives of Scotland), still, as it 
appears to be just in the main, we offer 
it to our readers as a judgment pro- 
ceeding from no incompetent pen. 


** It is one of the best works for its size 
on the evidences of Christianity, and as 
an introduction to the New Testament. 
It embraces a variety of topics, and con- 
denses into little room the most important 
views of the evidences, internal and exter- 
nal, of the truth of the New Testament 
Scriptures, and of the important principles 
and doctrines which they contain. The 
sentiments are excellent, the language 
perspicuous, and the reasoning cogent and 
striking.’’ (p. 52.) 


Here, then, our task might properly 
end, but the present occasion is a suit- 
able one for touching upor the subject 
of writers on the evidences. When 
we remember the defects of some 
writers on that topic, we think Dr. 
Bogue acted wisely in devoting only a 
small part of his book to the specific 
objections of disbelievers. This ble- 
mish has been pointed out, with no 
unfriendly finger, by Frangois de 
Neufchateau, in his Preliminary Essay 
to Pascal’s Pensées (ed. Didot. 1817). 
Speaking of the French writers, he 
says,— 

“ Ceux qui ont défendu cette cause 
n’ont pas toujours conservé la modé- 
ration et la sagesse des écrivains du 
grande siécle. Presque tous, 2 l’ex- 
emple de Houtteville, dans sa Vérité de 
la Religion Chrétienne prouvée par les 
Faits, en 1722; del’ Abbé Gauthier, dans 
son Celse Moderne, en 1752; et du 
Pére Berruyer, dans sa préface de l’His- 
toire du Peuple Chrétien, en 1755, ont 
eu la malheur de ramasser soigneuse- 
ment les objections de leurs adver- 
saires, et n’ont pas également réussi i 
les détruire. On ne pense pas qu'il 
y ait rien de = maladroit et de plus 
dangereux. La préface du Pére Ber- 
ruyer est surtout remarquable, par 
extrait piquant et serré qu’il donne 
de tous les argumens des incrédules, 
quoique son intention ne fut pas as- 
surément de les faire valoir. I] en 
est resulté que des questions qui 
n’etoient autrefois controversées que 
sur les banes de l’école, et parmi les 
savants, sont devenues populaires ; 
ainsi, le mal s’est accru méme par les 
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remédes, et la contagion s’est répandue 
par les médecins.” (p_ xxviii.) 

There is no reason to suspect this 
writer of partial views. ‘That well- 
intentioned persons, who have treated 
of the evidences, have been injudicious 
in their mode of doing so, or have 
wanted “ the art to blot,” is admitted 
also by Chaudon in language equally 
strong. We take two instances at 
random, from the letter L of his Dic- 
tionary. The first is the Benedictine 
Lami, a laborious cultivator of several 
fields, who wrote “Le Nouvel Athé- 
isme Renversé,” against Spinosa, in 
1696 :— 

“ Les argumens de cet impie, dit M. 
Machault, y sont rapportés avec beau- 
coup de méthode, et d’une maniére 
capable d’éblouir ceux mémes qui se 
flattent de justesse d’esprit, au lieu que 
les réponses sont vagues et ne consis- 
tent la plipart qu’en des exclamations, 
des salledie, qui ne peuvent tout au 
plus faire impression que sur des génies 
superficiels. Ainsi le contre-poison 
n’étoit pas assez puissant. Cet ou- 
vrage doit étre mis au nombre des 
livres dangereux, quoiqu’ inspiré par 
l'amour de la verité.” 

The second instance is the Jesuits 
Laubrussel, author of “ Traité des 
Abus de la Critique en Matiére de Reli- 
gion,” 1710. “L’auteur a compilé 
dans son ye ce qui a été dit de 
plus impie, de plus scandaleux, et de 
plus indécent sur nos mystéres, sans y 
repondre que par des exclamations ou 
de foibles raisons.” The fault of stating 
infidel objections too broadly attaches 
in some degree to Dr. Doddridge’s 
Theological Lectures, not to come 
nearer to our own times. The evil is, 
that while an objection lies in the com- 

ass of a few words, the answer is 
engthy, or circuitous, or may depend 
for completeness on the knowledge of 
circumstances, historical or scientific, 
which the respondent does not possess. 
Nor are commentaries always free from 
this defect, as the poet Crabbe has well 
described in his “ Parish Register,” 
when enumerating the villager’s little 
collection of books : 


That Bible, bought by sixpence weekly saved, 
Has choicest prints by famous hands engraved ; 
Has choicest notes by many a famous head, 
Such as to doubt have rustic readers led, 
Have made them stop to reason why ? and how ? 
And, where they once agreed, to cavil now. 


Gent. Mac. Vou. XX XI. 
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Oh! rather give me commentators plain, 
Who with no deep researches vex the brain. 


Nor is this an imaginary shaft, di- 
rected from partial motives against 
sectarian commentators; for we have 
seen such folio Bibles adorned, or rather 
encumbered, with notes as likely to 
suggest questions as to resolve them, 
and perhaps even more so.* ‘The effect 
is graphically set forth by De Neuf- 
chateau, from his own experience. 

“ Je me souviens de l’effet que pro- 
duisoit, il y a prés de soixante ans, sur 
de simples habitans de la campagne, 
la lecture du pére Berruyer, lecture 
qu ils avoient choisie pour s‘edifier dans 
les veillées d’un village reculé ow j'ai 
passé mon enfance. J’étois leur lec- 
teur, et souvent interrompu par les 
disputes naives et les questions inat- 
tendues auxquelles donnoit lieu cette 
malheureuse préface du Peuple Chré- 
tien. Je me —— qu'un bon fer- 
mier, syndic de la communauté, cen- 
tenaire remarkable par son air de pa- 
triarche et ses cheveux blancs, mit fin 
& toutes les controverses, en elevant la 
voix, et en disant dans son dialecte 
rustique: ‘ Mes enfants, je ne sais pas 
si le curé nous trompe; mais écoutez 
un homme de cent ans; quand méme 
il n’y auroit ni Dieux ni diable, le 
mieux et le plus sir c’est toujours de 
bien faire.’ On paroles me frappérent ; 
mais j’en ai été encore plus frappé 
depuis, lorsque j’en ai retrouvé le sens 
formel dans ce passage oi Ciceron dé- 
cide qu’independamment de la récom- 
pense, et de la punition, et fit-on- 
assuré d’échapper aux regards de tous 
les Dieux et de tous les hommes, il 
n’en faut moins éviter l’avidité, l’in- 
justice, la libertinage, et la débauche.” 
(p. xxix.) 

The words of Cicero are as follow :— 
“Satis enim nobis, si modo aliquid in 
philosophia profecimus, persuasum esse 
debet, si omnes Deos hominesque ce- 
lari possimus, nihil tamen avare, nihil 
injusté, nihil libidinosé, nihil incon- 
tinenter esse faciendum.” (De Off. iii. 
8.) Grotius, it may be added, has 
either adopted this sentiment, or seen 
the matter in the same light, though 





* How some of these commentaries are 
got up may be learned from the ‘ Bio- 
graphical Dictionary of Living Authors,’’ 
1816, p. 442, art. ce 

2 
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the position he occupies is lower. 
“Tum vero etiamsi ex juris observa- 
tione nulla spectaretur utilitas, sa- 
pientiz non stultitiz esset eo ferri, ad 
uod a natura nostra nos duci sen- 
timus.” (De Jure, Prolegg. s. 18.)* 

It is not ee with these 
early impressions, De Neufchateau 
should have conceived a sort of dislike 
to such works in general. “ Au sur- 
plus, le méme danger se retrouve dans 
tous les apologies. Autrefois les em- 

reurs Constantin et Théodose le 

eune avoient fait briler et détruire 
les ouvrages de Celse et de Porphire 
(sic) contre le Christianisme ; mais on 
en retrouvoit la substance dans Origéne 
et dans Eusébe; et la foiblesse hu- 
maine fit quelquefois plus d’attention 
a la malignité des objections qu’A la 
force et & l’étalage des réponses.” (p. 
xxx.) When such is the case, it is 
no ordinary praise to the work before 
us, to have stood the test of such a 
mind as Napoleon’s, which was not 
imbued with any powerful preposses- 
sions in favour of the Gospel. But 
these remarks, which must hasten to 
their conclusion, will best be closed 
with the following communication from 
America, made by a German corre- 
spondent of the Religious Tract So- 
ciety. 

“You will recollect the Sabbath 
when you heard me preach to the 
infidels in street; and that soon 
after I recommended to your board 
the republication of ‘ Bogue’s Essay’ 
in German. During my stay in New 
York I had an interview with that 
leader of the German infidels, Dr. F. 
My host kindly invited him to dine 
with me. After dinner I had a con- 
versation with him for nearly two 
hours, in the course of which I showed 
him the copy of Bogue you gave me, 
and remarked, ‘ This little book con- 
tains arguments for the divine autho- 
rity of the New Testament, which the 
most unlearned can comprehend, and 
which, in all probability, with all your 
learning, you have never read... .’ 
You can imagine my feelings when, 





* Perhaps Grotius had in view a sen- 
tence of Aristippus, the founder of the 
Cyrenaic sect, viz. ‘‘If there were no 
laws, a wise man would live honestly.’’ 
(Enfield’s Hist. of Philosophy, b. ii. c. v. 
from Diog. Laert. b. ii.) 
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a few weeks ago, I read Dr. F.’s public 
recantation of infidelity, in which he 
mentions, among other means by which 
it pleased the Lord to convince him of 
his evil way, the reading of Bogue.” 
(Report, 1844, Appendix, p. 31.) 

2. In connexion with the foregoing 
remarks, we now give a description 
of a new edition of Paley “On the 
Evidences,” by the Rev. T. Birks, 
late Fellow of Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge. The editor has furnished an 
introduction, notes, and supplements. 
He observes (p. 5) that “among the 
works designed to assist doubting in- 
quirers after divine truth, the treatise 
of Paley occupies a high place, and has 
become the most popular manual of 
Christian evidence.” At the same time 
he says “ The work is better suited to 
convince an unbeliever that the gospel 
is true, than to awaken any sense of 
its vital importance, or to give any 
just impression of that moral beauty- 
and divine wisdom, which reigns in 
every part of these messages of God.” 
To supply some of the defects is the 
present editor’s object. The introduc- 
tion consists of two parts, on the con- 
nexion of Natural and Revealed Re- 
ligion, and on the various branches of 
Christian evidence. Notes are given 
on such passages as require either cor- 
rection or further explanation; while 
the supplements, which occupy from 
p- 375 to p. 443, relate to those kinds 
of evidence, which Paley either touches 
on briefly, or passes over in silence. The 
arguments are taken from Chalmers, 
Penrose, Somerville, Shepherd, and 
other parts of Paley’s writings. Sup- 
plement D, at p. 392-7 (referring to 
part 1, chap. ix. section 9) on the 
Admissions of early Adversaries, is an 
useful addition to the original work. 
The task of editorship appears to have 
devolved upon competent hands, and 
those who are about to read the work 
for the first time, will find their ad- 
vantage in doing so in this edition. 


A Compendious Anglo-Saxon and Eng- 
lish Dictionary. By the Rev. Jo- 
seph Bosworth, D.D. F.R.S. F.S.A. 
Dr. Phil. of Leyden, §c. 8vo. pp. 


278, x. 

DR. BOSWORTH’S “ Origin of the 
English, Germanic, and Scandinavian 
Languages and Nations,” &c. to which 
we invited the attention of our readers 
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in our number for October, 1848, p- 
394, exhibits a distinct view of the di- 
visions and settlements of the Teutonic 
race, and of the several forms into 
which the general speech was moulded 
in the countries occupied by particular 
divisions of that wonderful people. 

The Dictionary, to which a similar 
dissertation served as IntRopUvCcTION, 
was prepared under great disadvant- 
ages. new school of Teutonic phi- 
lology had sprung up in Germany, 
whose doctrines did not seem so well 
established, nor so generally received, 
as to warrant their admission into a 
standard. work, which was likely to be 
the most accessible—and to students of 
Anglo-Saxon in general, the only ac- 
cessible storehouse of the language. 

But, p 4 the time the work was 
printed off, the new light had waxed 
stronger, and its rays had spread out 
with greater brilliancy ; and the manly 
candour of Dr. Bosworth perceived 
that an Appendix of retrenchments, 
substitutions, and additions, was indis- 
pensable. The present publication is 
not so much a reprint, or even an im- 
proved edition of its predecessor, as a 
new work upon an improved plan. 
The Appendix has swallowed up the 
Dictionary, digested and assimilated 
the contents, with additional matter 
from all accessible sources. ‘“ The 
sae object has been to supply in this 

ompendious Dictionary a cheap and 
useful manual for the study of Anglo- 
Saxon,” that is, of the language com- 
pounded of the Anglian or English of 
the North with the Saxon of the South 
and West, “containing in one alpha- 
betical order a great number of words 
hitherto omitted.”—Prer. p. vii. After 
many useful remarks of an elementary 
nature upon orthography, accent, in- 
flexions, &c. the method adopted for 
exhibiting the signification of words is 
thus explained : 


‘¢21. MEANING.—The meaning of the 
Anglo-Saxon is given in English words, 
which most resemble Anglo-Saxon ; and, 
for this purpose, there has not been any 
scruple in using some obsolete words and 
modern provincial terms. The Anglo-Saxon 
and English words are often identical in 
signification ; one word clearly defining the 
other renders the explanation as brief as 
possible; as, Deg, 1. ‘‘ A day. 2. The 
time of a man’s life.’’ The radical or 
original signification is placed first, the 
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other meanings are then arranged in that 
order which appeared most accordant with 
the association of ideas; as, Feoh, ‘‘ 1. 
Cattle, living animals.—Cattle being used 
in early times as a medium of exchange ; 
hence, 2. Money, value, price, hire, sti- 
pend, fee, reward.—As property chiefly 
consisted of cattle; hence, 3. Goods, pro- 
perty, riches, wealth.’’ See also, Feorh, 
Fyrd, Mér, Tan, etc. —In compound 
words it has generally been deemed suffi- 
cient to give the literal sense of each part, 
but where the composition could not be 
mistaken, being closely allied to the 
English, and the compound could be 
clearly expressed by one word, this bre- 
vity has been preferred ; as Deg-candel 
The Sun, the literal meaning, The light 
or candle of day, being evident.”’ 

* 22, PurasEs.—Immediately after the 
general signification, follow the idiomati- 
cal expressions and phrases, with a trans- 
lation ; as Dén, gedén To do, &c. Lif dén 
To live.—D6n to witanne To do to wit, to 
make to know or understand. 

“ 23, DeRIVATIVES.—The compounds 
and derivatives immediately follow the ex- 
planation of the primitives. They occupy 
very little space, and the plan is so simple 
that scarcely a word of explanation is ne- 
cessary.—The prefixes are naturally placed 
first ; thus, Deg A day, ete.—Der. &'r-, 
aldor-, de&S-, dém-, etc. that is, Ai’rdeg, 
aldordeg, de&Sdeg, etc, the meanings of 
which will be found in the alphabetical 
order. Then follow the other derivatives, 
separated by a colon, as: deges, 4n-, 
ford-; that is A’ndeges, forddeges.— 
Lastly, come the postfixes, arranged al- 
phabetically, with their significations ; as, 
—Deg-candel, es; n. The sun.—de'd, 
e; f. ete. See also, Beran, Cunnan, 
Don, etc. 

‘« 24. Such is a minute detail of the 
plan proposed, but it is painfully manifest, 
that, while it was comparatively easy to 
arrange a plan, it has been very difficult, 
especially with failing sight and much 
physical debility, to carry it into execution 
with any thing like satisfaction. While a 
deep consciousness of liability to err has 
produced a constant care to avoid a dic- 
tatorial and dogmatical spirit, there has 
been an equally constant and firm resolve 
to seek for truth, and to follow it, whether 
favourable or adverse to previous opi- 
nions.”’ (p. ix.) 

Notwithstanding these physical im- 
pediments, which claim our sympathy 
and indulgence, the execution does not 
greatly, if at all, disparage the plan. 

n a work of such extent, with so 
many references and authorities of 
various shades of accuracy, for the ve- 
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rifying of which a lifetime of laborious 
research would scarcely suffice, it would 
argue great ignorance of human falli- 
bility to expect perfection. We have 
for the nonce attempted to ascertain 
one word which we suspect to be 
doubly erroneous: “ Ferscrifer, One 
lost. Ly the reference being to Lye’s 
Dictionary, where the word is rendered 
abdictus, with reference to lfric’s 
Grammar. Whether the numbering 
of the folios has been altered, or what- 
ever may be the cause, after spending 
some hours over the MS. and examin- 
ing various lists of vocables—not deem- 
ing the solution of the problem worth 
the labour of reading the whole trea- 
tise through—we had to rest satisfied 
with the conjecture, that, whether it 
originated in script or type, it was an 
error for “ For-scrifen,” p. part. of 
“Forscrifan,” to appoint a punishment or 
pennunce,—given in Dict. under “ Scri- 
fan,” but omitted under “ For-.” See 
Kemble’s Beowulf, Gros. — “ Silde- 
deor,” must be a mistake in Somner, 
for Hilde-deor, q. v. Is “Fogere,” a 
wooer, for Wogere? or do W. and F. 
interchange as in Warod, Farod?—A 
few such slips as Flowing (for Floating) 
wood—Fléd-wudu, that is, a ship,—cut 
(for cast) down headlong, (Geglen- 
drian,) occur every day, in spite of the 
exemplary vigilance and unimpaired 
vision of editors and correctors. 

Among many valuable new articles 
the English grammarian will be glad 
to find the regular positive of worse, 
from the late-discovered Vercelli MS. 
—*“ Weor,” bad—Weor to gepbolienne. 
Andr. 3318. “Til to thole,” they say 
in the North for bear, suffer. 

The advantages of so convenient a 
manual for students of Anglo-Saxon, 
and the light which this study sheds 
over the whole structure of modern 
English, are so obvious, or have been 
so often pointed out, that they need 
no further argument or illustration. 
The field has been long under the mat- 
tock, the labourers have not been in- 
dolent nor unskilful, neither can they 
now be called few, yet there is much 

ound unbroken and unoccupied, to 
invite and to compensate the research 
of learned ingenuity. 

We cannot take our leave of the 
work without a vote of thanks to the 
oe ge and publisher, Mr. Russell 

mith, for his enterprising spirit in 
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bringing out this and several other 
works in Saxon and English, and in 
various provincial dialects or Parois 
of the original speech of the Jutes, 
Saxons, and English. We wish him 
to go on and prosper. The book is 
well printed, and will not be found to 
contain a tithe of the typographical 
errors which infest the folio tomes of 
Lye-Manning. As a venerable old 
Saxonist once remarked to us of Ben- 
son’s Vocabulary, “This is an HONEST 
book ; no charge for blank paper.” 


The Viking ; an Epic. By Zavarr. 

THIS poem is dedicated to the 
Countess of Blessington ; but we are 
afraid that even her fascinating name 
will not render it popular. We do 
not think that the Scandinavian my- 
thology has ever been a favourite sub- 
ject with our poets, or that, with some 
rare and trifling exceptions, as Gray’s 
Odes, they have been admired by the 
public. We think the gods and heroes 
want distinctive character, the subject 
pleasing incidents, and the names eu- 
phonous sound. To ride a horse with 
eight legs, to drink ale out of a skull, 
and to give one of the gods a large 
hammer to amuse and defend himself 
with, does not seem at first sight a very 
attractive species of machinery. The late 
Hon. Wm. Herbert has made the best 
use of it among our modern poets; but 
his Northern Poetry, with considerable 
poetic excellence, and adorned with 
much correct and critical learning, 
never excited interest beyond a narrow 
circle. The fact is, it is a rude, stub- 
born mythology for the poet to deal 
with. ‘To be sure even Homer's gods 
have little else to do but to fight and 
drink, and drink and fight, with the 
exception of a few actions between 
while of a more discreditable nature ; 
but they manage matters in a more 
We presume, too, that 
before we can read a poem with plea- 
sure we must be able to pronounce the 
words. Now we, whose organs of ut- 
terance are not very flexible, find some 
difficulty in uttering such words as 
Sjofnarillska ; and we hesitated also 
not a little in the midst of the enume- 
ration of the Asa army ; as 


I saw the Asa army sally forth, 
And mount their steeds, and gallop to the 
north ; 
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Odin, Treg, Vedar, Heimdall, Tyr, and Thor, 

In dazzling gold, led heroes to the war. 

O’er the Einhergars’ heads flew to their goal 

The radiant virgins Guda, Theda, Goll, 

Herfjotur, Hilda, Skégul, Skulda, Mist, 

Hlékk, Randgid, Rota, Reginleiff, and Hrist. 

To say nothing of Hresvolgur, Dau- 

drassa, Heljarvon, Thridvang, Mjolnir, 

&c. all of which aphonous, and ear- 

displeasing, and tongue-confounding 

words our author, Zavarr, has managed 

to disperse with skilful success into bis 

poem. We must say, that in general his 

versification is tolerably good, and with- 

out any other faults except, perhaps, a 

little flatness of expression, and a few 

unhappy rhymes, as climbs and limbs, 

and such expressions as “forgetting in 

his chafe ;” but we must give a short 

specimen :— 

Edgira waited till the winter sun 

Told her ’twas time her journey was begun, 

Then o'er her rich attire a mantle threw, 

Of such a homely shape and sober hue, 

That they who met her wist not that the dress 

Clad other than some lowly shepherdess. 

She barely reach’d the oak in time to hail 

A horseman, who was riding from the vale. 

*“Stay, Oscar, stay!’? The rider heard the 
sound, 

Check'd his rough steed, and vainly look’d 
around, 

** Who calls? my royal mistress, is it thou? 

What other maid would venture hither now? 

Aye, truly, thou wast born to be our queen! 

But tell me what these fearful tokens mean. 

Where is my chief? not blasted by the storm, 

Like yonder shed and oak! Perhaps some 
charm—”’ 

** Nay, Oscar, tell me first my brother’s fate, 

Then will I tell thee of thy chieftain’s state.” 

“Thy brother, tho’ held long in death-like 
swoon, 

Tho’ wounded deeply, will recover soon.” 

** I thank thee, God, my guilt hath mercy met ! 

Oh that thou would’st extend it even yet 

To one who hath offended much, I know, 

But was in childhood taught to be thy foe, 

And knows not who thou art,’ &c. 


The following passage ends with a 
scene from the mythology of the North 
that is expressed in “ unknown quan- 
tities” to our ears, and therefore 
comes with unfelt sympathy to our 
hearts. 


I love the starlight lake, the bubbling stream, 

The prospect soften'd by the morn’s faint 
beam, 

The lonely vale, o’ergrown with flowers sweet, 

Where I have built for thee a fair retreat , 

Which thou shalt grace thro’ Lofna’s granted 
power ; 

And I will prize Edgira’s summer bower 

Above the proudest seat in Odin’s Hall, 

Or any throne that Asgard holds withal, 
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Save one Lgosalfar keeps in our behoof, 
Beneath eternal Gimlis’ golden roof ; 

For that with me thou shalt for ever share, 
And joy with them whom Rajnarik shall spare. 


We wish all success to “ Zavarr the 
Jute,” and trust that the command of 
the “ Salle Alf” will be obeyed: and 
that the voice of Bragi’s house will not 
die till it has given out some immortal 
strains, the spoil of Eddas, Sagas, Skal- 
dic songs, and all the treasures of Ice- 
landic lore. 


vestiges of the Antiquities of Derby- 
shire, and the Sepulchral Usages of 
its Inhabitants, from the most Remote 

Ages to the Reformation. By Tho- 

mas Bateman, Member of the British 

Archeological Association; assisted 

by Stephen Glover, Author of the 

History of Derbyshire. 8vo. 

IT is clear that the time is fast ap- 
proaching when the Early, or, to use 
the now prevailing term, the Primeval, 
Antiquities of this country will be 
studied and investigated in a rational- 
istic spirit, very different to the vague 
and speculative treatment which they 
have hitherto received. One great 

oint has already been achieved ; one 
important step towards this desirable 
end has indeed been taken. The stone 
axe, rudely fashioned ; the bronze celt, 
showing the dawn of metallurgic skill ; 
and the iron weapon, the work of still 
higher civilization, are now no longer 
mixed up together and treated by our 
archeologists as the remains of one and 
the same people, who existed at one and 
the same age. The distinction for 
which the best antiquaries of the con- 
tinent contend, namely, that the moul- 
dering remains which antiquarian zeal 
unearths from time to time, from the 
barrow or the cromlech, belong, if not 
to distinct races, to races in distinct 
stages of civilization; which they de- 
signate the Stone Period, the Bronze 
Period, and the Iron Period—this dis- 
tinction has now its advocates among 
us, and its truth has to a great degree 
been admitted. 

Mr. Akerman’s valuable and com- 
prehensive “ Archeological Index,” * 





* An Archeological Indeg to Remains 
of Antiquity of the Celtic, Romano- 
British, and Anglo-Saxon Periods. By 
John Yonge Akerman, Sec. S.A. (re- 
viewed in our Magazine for January 1848.) 
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with its hundreds of characteristic il- 
lustrations, will prevent our antiqua- 
rian students from ever again lapsing 
into the errors into which too many of 
their predecessors have fallen ; and the 
Ear! of Ellesmere’s “ Guide to Northern 
Archeology,”* or rather to the admir- 
able Museum of National Antiquities 
at Copenhagen (for it is in truth a 
translation of a little manual put forth 
by the Danish antiquaries), will point 
out to all future investigators of our 
early monuments the advantages of a 
systematic arrangement of their facts 
and discoveries. 

These remarks have been called 
forth by Mr. Bateman’s interesting 
volume, of which a great portion is 
devoted to the illustration of the early 
antiquities of Derbyshire. The author 
has been long and favourably known 
for the zeal and success with which he 
has pursued his investigations into the 
numerous barrows scattered over that 
county; and, pleased as we have been 
with the work before us, in which he 
records the results of his numerous 
researches, we cannot but feel, how 
much the importance of the book 
would have been increased had the 
valuable materials which Mr. Bateman 
has accumulated been investigated 
upon stricter principles, and the re- 
sults been laid before the public with 
more systematic precision. The work 
is now a curious storehouse of facts ; 
it might then have been useful also, as 
a hand-book for the study of our prim- 
geval remains. 

As a specimen of the manner in 
which Mr. Bateman narrates his dis- 
coveries, and the manner in which they 
are illustrated, we give the following 
extract. 

“On the 19th of June, 1845, a very 
interesting barrow, called Stand Lowe, 
was opened, which is situated upon an 
elevation opposite to Moot Lowe, on the 
other side of the Dovedale road. On 
digging towards the centre of the barrow 
numerous chippings of flint were found, 
amongst which were six rude instruments, 
mostly calcined, one of which had been 
used as a saw, and is very curious; about 
the same place was found a broken whet- 





* ‘ Guide to Northern Archeology, by 
the Royal Society of Northern Antiquaries 
of Copenhagen. Edited, for the use of 
English Readers, by the Right Honour- 
able the Earl of Ellesmere.’’ 


stone. The centre being gained, an iron 
knife was found, of the kind attributed 
to the Saxons by the modern school of 
antiquaries, which was immediately fol- 
lowed by a bronze box, of a circular form, 
and much decayed, ornamented by rows 
of little indented dots, and having a move- 
able handle wrought into the form of a 
serpent’s head, the eye being perforated 
through for convenience of suspension; 
the hinge of the lid is very perfect, and of 
workmanship which would not disgrace a 
Birmingham artizan of the present day. 
Near this box lay a small knife, which ap- 
pears to have been protected by an iron 
sheath, two bronze rings, which had evi- 
dently been used as buckles or fibule, and 
some other articles of iron, which bear 
evident marks of having been folded in 
linen, and are now so shapeless from the 
effects of rust, that it is difficult to assign 
auseforthem. About the same place was 
found a small piece of aribbed vessel of thin 
yellow glass. There being no indications 
of bone or change of colour in the soil, the 
scrupulous care so necessary on these oc- 
casions was not used, consequently the 
hack was struck amongst a quantity of glass 
beads. Fortunately one only was broken. 
On examination were found eleven glass 
beads, of various shapes and sizes, three 
of which are remarkably variegated; a 
bead, made of silver wire, twisted in a spiral 
form, and diminishing in the size of the 
whorls each way from the centre; and a 
silver needle, with a curiously formed eye. 
(See the accompanying Plate.) Amongst 
the beads were picked up the remains of 
twenty-six human teeth, consisting merely 
of the enamel or crown of the tooth, which, 
owing to some cause, perhaps the nature 
of the soil, were the only vestiges of the 
primeval beauty over whose mouldering 
remains this barrow had been raised by 
the hand of affection. At the time of in- 
terment the beads were doubtless placed 
round the neck, and from the position of 
the box, knives, and rings, it is equally 
evident that they lay on the left side of the 
body. In Douglas’s ‘ Nenia Britannica,’ 
plate 18, page 72, a somewhat similar box, 
containing thread, and a similar needle, 
are figured, which were found in a barrow 
at Sibertswold, in Kent, opened by Dr. 
Faussett, about the year 1767. The fact 
of finding instruments of flint with an in- 
terment of this comparatively modern de- 
scription is rather remarkable, but not by 
any means unprecedented.’’ 


Our next extract, describing the 
opening of a barrow at Cow Lowe, 
furnishes another and not unfavour- 
able example of Mr. Bateman’s mode 
of describing the results of his in- 
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y wage The antiquities it enumerates 


orm the lower group in the opposite 
Plate. 


“The latest and most interesting inter- 
ment which may be attributed to the Ro- 
mano-British period, or, perhaps, by some 
antiquaries to the early Saxon era, lay in 
the centre of. the barrow, and about mid- 
way between the surface of the natural 
ground and the top of the former. The 
bones were mostly decayed, so much, in- 
deed, as to leave no trace except the 
teeth, and a small portion of the cranium ; 
near which, probably about the neck, were 
two pins of gold, connected by a chain of 
the same, of remarkably neat design and 
execution. The heads of the pins contain 
a setting of ruby-coloured glass, placed 
upon a chequered gold foil. Close to 
them, and apparently having slipped off 
the chain, lay a large bead of blue glass. 
The earth for a few feet from this place 
appeared: to have been tempered with 
water, or puddled, at the time of the 
funeral, which gave it a very solid and un- 
disturbed appearance. This, coupled with 
the absence of bones, makes it difficult to 
decide near what part of the body the 
following articles were originally placed. 
They were about eighteen inches distant 
from the pins, which were certainly close 
to the head. These articles had been en- 
closed in a wooden box, made of ash 
plank, half an inch in thickness, which 
was wrapped in a woollen cloth, the warp 
of which is perfectly visible. The hinges 
of this casket (two in number) are of 
brass, and were fastened with brass pins, 
which were clenched upon a piece of 
stout leather in the inside of the box. It 
was fastened by a brass hasp, of similar 
type to the hinges, which received a 
small staple, to which was hung an iron 
padlock. It contained a small vessel of 
thick green glass, an ivory coml much 
decayed, some instruments of iron, a 
piece of perforated ivory, apparently the 
end of some utensil, which was encircled 
by a brass hoop at the time of its disco- 
very, but which fell to dust on exposure, 
and a neck decoration of various pensile 
ornaments, eleven in number. The centre 
one is of blue porcelain, or glass, with 
three serpents in white. It is retained in 
a setting of silver, with Vandyked edges. 
On either side of this is a spiral wire bead 
of electrum ; whilst the suit is made up of 
small circular pendants of silver, ex- 
tremely thin, each having a level back and 
a convex front, and each stamped out of a 
separate piece. Of these the number is 


eight, and, with the exception of one, 
which has a beaded circle running round 
it, are all struck from the same die, a 
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small flaw being visibleoneach. The box 
also contained a dog’s or fox’s tooth: and 
a short distance above the body, in the 
same tempered earth, lay a portion of the 
horn of the red deer. In various parts of 
the tumulus, but not in situations where 
they could be allotted with certainty to 
any of the interments, were found a scat- 
tered deposit of burnt bones, a bead of 
Kimmeridge coal, of more globular form 
than the others, much worn, a neat pin of 
bone, a pointed instrument of the same, 
apparently a lance-head, and the usual 
chippings of flint, and rats’ bones.’’ 


But we must pass over those por- 
tions of Mr. Bateman’s work in which 
he describes the circles, rocking-stones, 
earthworks, and other remains attri- 
butable to the Celtic inhabitants of 
Derbyshire, as well as his account of the 
vestiges of its Roman occupation, that 
we may give our readers some idea of 
the manner in which he treats of its 
medieval and ecclesiastical antiqui- 
ties ; and we cannot accomplish this 
with greater justice to Mr. Bateman 
or with greater benefit to our readers 
than the following quotation, in which 
he describes the relics of a church and 
cemetery of very ancient date which 
were discovered during the rebuilding 
of a portion of Bakewell church in 
1841. 


‘¢ Bakewell church displays three va- 
rious styles of building, distinctly exhi- 
biting the architecture of different periods. 
The western part of the nave appears to 
be plain Norman ; but at the west end there 
is a circular-headed doorway, highly en- 
riched with the grotesque figures and fo- 
liage peculiar to an early period of Norman 
art, or perhaps dating prior to the Con- 
quest. Above this doorway are traces of 
arcades, the faces of the arch-mouldings 
being cut into zig-zags. The remainder of 
the church appears to have been the work of 
the fifteenth century, with the exception 
of the pillars that support the tower, which 
are evidently older than that period, 
though much more modern than the west 
end of the nave. 

‘* Owing to the insecure nature of the 
foundations, it was found necessary to re- 
move the spire in the year 1826; and 
subsequently in 1841 to rebuild the whole 
centre part of the church, which was re- 
stored to much of its original beauty. 
During the progress of this work many 
relics of a church and cemetery of very 
ancient date were discovered. The frag- 
ments of sculptured stones, which had 
been used as fillers in the foundation of 


























the edifice, which was removed in 1841, 
are pronounced by competent judges to 
be of Saxon workmanship of an earlier 
style than the arch in the west end. 





‘¢ Perhaps the most extraordinary relic 
brought to light was a coped tomb of 
small dimensions, one side ornamented 





crosses of different dates were discovered ; 
some of sufficient size to be made useful, 
having been worked into window-sills, 
archstones, dripstones, &c. These crosses 
are of two distinct forms: one evidently 
intended to be placed in the earth verti- 
cally, as is the case with gravestones of the 
present day ; whilst the other kind was as 
plainly designed to lie upon the surface of 
the ground. The former are of rude 
workmanship, and generally have the same 
device on both sides. The top of the 
stone, which would appear about one foot 
above the turf, is always circular, whilst 
the lower part, which was concealed in the 
ground, is of indefinite shape and length; 
varieties of this form are represented in 
the upper figures of the Plate. Their small 
size had saved them from being broken, or 
8 
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with knotwork, the other with monsters, 
half animal, half vegetable ; at the head 
are two griffins standing back to back 
under a tree ; the device of the feet seems 
to be some interlaced pattern. A spiral, 
or rope-like moulding runs round the 
angles of the stone, which is three feet 
four inches in length, and averages fifteen 
inches and a half in breadth, though it 
is rather narrower at the feet than at the 
head. This monument bears every ap- 
pearance of being a work of Saxon times ; 
though coped tombs were most prevalent 
for the first century after the Conquest, to 
which period may be attributed two other 
coped tombs, found at the same time and 
place, one of them ornamented horizontally 
with zig-zag lines, the other with vertical 
ones, in such a manner as to convey the 
idea of the tiling of a house. The average 
length of these is from four to five feet ; 
this measurement is of little consequence, 
as part of each is wanting. In the same 
manner an extensive variety of sepulchral 
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used as dressed stone, which had been the 
fate of many of the larger kind, which, 
when perfect, would measure, on an 
average, six feet in length. The latter 
diminish in width from the head towards the 
feet, and are generally adorned with a cross 
fleury, though some have various fanciful 
forms of the cross which may be assigned 
to an earlier period. In perfect specimens 
most of the crosses are placed upon a base 
of two or three steps, similar toa common 
design upon the reverses of Byzantine 
coins. We frequently find symbols de- 
noting the trade or profession of the per- 
sons these stones were intended to com- 
memorate ; amongst those discovered at 
Bakewell are the chalice (appertaining to 
the priest), the sword (men at arms), the 
bow and arrow (forester), the key (black- 
























































(From Bateman’s Vestiges of the Antiquities of Derbyshire. ) 
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smith), which has been worked up into an 
archstone, and the shears (clothier) * 

‘* Besides monuments of this descrip- 
tion, several pieces of effigies were disco- 
vered, which had been broken, and used 
for the same purposes as the foregoing. 
The most remarkable of these are the body 
of a figure clothed in drapery, with a 
sword belt and buckle round the waist, 
probably the effigy of one of those monk- 
ish soldiers of the Cross, known as Tem- 
plars or Hospitalers ; and part of a neatly- 
sculptured figure of a female, whose hands 
are held in a posture of supplication, 
whilst between them is clasped the repre- 
sentation of a heart.”’ 


This interesting passage and a few 
others, which convey Mr. Bateman’s 
original discoveries or remarks, con- 
stitute the value of the second portion 
of his book; but its merits are cer- 
tainly less in ecclesiastical and me- 
dizval than in primeval antiquities. 
The church notes are not so accurate 
as they should have been, especially in 
the Latin inscriptions; whilst many 
of the engravings are very unsatis- 
factory sketches of subjects which 
were correctly and beautifully repre- 
sented in the Derbyshire of Lysons’s 
Magna Britannia. A comparison of 
some of the cuts with that work will 
afford a sad confirmation of this re- 
mark; but there is one instance in 
which an interesting subject has been 
so singularly unfortunate that we feel 
constrained to specify it. Under Rep- 
ton it is stated that 

“ Many years ago, a stone was found 
on the west side of the churchyard, which 
probably had formed part ofa tomb simi- 
lar to the one at Penrith, now known as 
the Giant’s Grave. This most interesting 
relic was some time since destroyed ; it is 
therefore fortunate that, connected as it 
undoubtedly was withthe Mercian princes, 
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an accurate representation of it has been 
preserved. (Transactions of the British 
Archeological Association at Winchester, 
1845, pp. 451-3.) 

This passage is accompanied with a 
woodcut taken we presume from the 
said Transactions, but we defy any 
man to understand it at all without 
consulting the more intelligible plate 
of the same subject, which is really 
“ preserved” in Lysons, p. ecxxiii. In 
fact its character is lost in the cut 
before us; for, being one of those 
singular early tombstones which seem 
to have been intended to repre- 
sent man’s last earthly tenement, 
with-a sloping roof, and ornamental 
sculpture resembling the tiling of a 
house, it is here reversed, that is, the 
house is laid upon its roof, whilst 
whatever little inequality there was in 
the under surface of the stone is very 
grossly exaggerated; so that, if the 
engraving were seen without a de- 
scription, most persons, when required 
to say what it was, would probably 
guess a worsted shoe. 

Now we need not add that neither 
archeology nor any other science can 
advance by attempts coming far short 
of antecedent performances, and we 
ean only recur to our remark made in 
the outset of this review, that the de- 
fects of this book arise from want of 
method and system. It is evident that 
Mr. Bateman would have accomplished 
a better piece of workmanship had he 
made himself well acquainted with the 
aid he might have derived from the 
deceased historian Lysons, than he has 
done by calling in the assistance of 
the living author of the very inferior 
production, or rather compilation, 
called “ The History of Derbyshire.” 





* The lower figures in the Plate represent various patterns of crosses all found built up 








in the interior of the walls of Bakewell church, being a selection from about thirty, which 
were thus discovered. The two last cre from the church of Chelmorton ; and the fol- 
lowing account is given of them: ‘‘ In lowering the churchyard, near the entrance of 
the building, some years ago, five monumental slabs were- discovered, apparently in 
their original situations. Of these the two here engraved are the most curious ; one 
appears to mark the grave of the village carpenter ; the other bears the very common 
device of the sword on the right hand of the cross. The remaining three are highly 
decorated specimens of the cross fleury, and are probably much more modern than the 
two we have engraved ; the stones of which they are made being much finer, and the 
workmanship being altogether superior.”’ 

+ Such tombs have been described in the extract we have quoted relative to 
Bakewell. One at Dewsbury, in Yorkshire, and another formerly at Fordwich, in 
Kent, are engraved in the Gentleman's Magazine for July 1836. 

Gent. Mac. Vou. XXXI, 2P 
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A Letter to Lord John Russell on the 
Admission of Jews to Parliament. By Rev. 
T. R. Birks, A.M.—We have not any 
time to enter into a subject which has 
been lately publicly and pretty fully dis- 
cussed in Parliament and out; but we 
acknowledge the sound and strong reason- 
ing that is brought to bear upon the 
question in the present Letter, and which 
we earnestly recommend to the attention 
of all who wish to see it discussed in a 
manner which shows, under a temperate 
view of the whole argument, a most cor- 
rect and conscientious feeling of its im- 
portance. 





The Memorial and Case of the Lay 
Clerks of Canterbury Cathedral, &c. By 
Charles Sandys.— While the canons of 
Canterbury, in addition to their other 
pursuits, are drawing revenues of nearly 
a thousand a-year each, and go on their 
Way rejoicing, the lay clerks, whose at- 
tendance is much more constant and labo- 
rious, are dismissed with the pittance of 


40/., and this in the case of some after ~ 


more than thirty years’ service ; and well 
may they say that this “is a very insuffi- 
cient remuneration of their services, ina- 
dequate to provide a competent body of 
well-educated persons to sustain the cha- 
racteristic choral service of the Church, 
and offers but a very slender and insuffi- 
cient means for the decent maintenance of 
themselves and their families ;’’ and the 
very reasonable petition of these memo- 
rialists goes on to pray “ that the revenues 
of the prebendal stalls already suppressed, 
and of those hereafter to be suppressed, 
in this cathedral church, may in the first 
instance be applied to the decent main- 
tenance, support, and remuneration of the 
‘clerici laici’ of this the metropolitan 
church of England.’’ Well, indeed, may 
these gentlemen say, ‘‘ that much still re- 
mains to be done before the ecclesiastical 
revenues, duties, and patronage can be 
placed upon a basis satisfactory alike to 
the clergy and the people.’’ It must be 
recollected, when we are urging attention 
to the claims of this neglected branch of 
our Establishment, that ‘‘ almost the 
whole duty of the choir devolves entirely 
on the minor canons, the lay clerks, and 
the choristers, and without their united 
and constant service our cathedrals would 
at once assume the aspect of mere paro- 
chial churches.’’ The author of this very 
judicious and able exposition of the claims 
of the lay clerks says, ‘‘ The scanty and 
miserable stipends are so wholly inade- 
quate to their labour, skill, and daily ser- 
vice in the church, that they were induced 
to send their memorial for redress to the 
First Minister of the Crown, in the humble 
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hope that their case would have been taken 
into consideration. But, as in all old 
countries those who labour the most are 
generally the most scantily remunerated, 
so it appears that those who serve in the 
Temple form no exception to the general 
rule.’ It is hardly necessary to say that 
the minister answered the petitioners by 
saying that he could not appropriate the 
profits of the suppressed stalls to their ad- 
vantage, and thus bowed them out of the 
Treasury chambers. We think that if 
they now put their case in Mr. Horsman’s 
able and honest hands, they will have a 
better chance of success: and we advise 
them to prosecute their claim till it is 
heard, acknowledged, and conceded; for, 
as an old Puritan writer expresses himself, 
‘‘The cathedral men look like ghosts now 
their mouths are stopped, and they can 
sing no longer.”’ 





Christian Conscience ; a Sermon preach- 
ed on the laying the First Stone of the 
Alms House, Chiswick. By W. Sewell, 
B.D.—This excellent discourse is worthy 
of Mr. Sewell’s name, and the spirit in 
which it is written is exactly that which is 
so loudly called for to meet the formidable 
and increasing evils of our social system. 
‘* What,’’ he says, “are those means, 
what are the provisions and command- 
ments, of Christ for saving a nation from 
that most fearful of all ends, the array for 
deadly battle within the same city, on one 
side of wealth—inordinate, selfish, luxu- 
rious, ungodly wealth—and on the other 
side of famished, reckless, brutalized, and 
ungodly poverty, it would occupy too 
much time to describe They may be 
summed up in a few words: They are—to 
bring all the tithes of our increase into 
God’s storehouse, that there may be meat 
in his house: not to despise the poor: to 
visit the sickbeds, and widows in their 
affliction: to honour God with our sub- 
stance: not to withhold the pledge: not 
to spoil with violence : not to oppose one 
another when we are buying or selling, 
that is, never to act upon that wicked 
maxim, now propounded as the ruling 
maxim of this great empire, to measure 
the wisdom of our traffic, and the great- 
ness of our gains, by buying always where 
weecan buy the cheapest, and selling where 
we can sell the dearest ; that is, where in 
every instance we can extort for ourselves 
the utmost possible amount from the crav- 
ings and necessities of our neighbours.” 
We could, had we room and time to spare, 
make many other important and admirable 
extracts from this discourse, in the spirit 
and sentiments of which we fully agree, 
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‘* Artegall,’’ or Remarks on the Reports 
of the Commissioners of Inquiry into the 
State of Education in Wales.—ARTEGALL 
is the indignant advocate of the claims of 
his injured country against the reports of 
the commissioners, who, he says have 
done his people a double wrong, by tra- . 
ducing their character and threatening an 
infringement of their social rights. The 
reports they made, he says, are only “ the 
partial inferences of advocates, the special 
pleadings of counsel for the prosecution in 
the cause of Shuttleworth versus Wales.”’ 
Artegall has gone through different por- 
tions of the evidence (II. Evidence), has 
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proved in many cases that their reports 
are contradictory of the evidence, in many 
respects very imperfectly formed, and 
often in opposition to the opinions and 
sentiments of the best informed and most 
intelligent of the wealthy proprietors and 
gentry of that part of the kingdom. 
‘“* Time,”’ he says, ‘‘ that great revealer of 
truth, will surely subject the reports of 
the Education Commission to the same 
stern censure as it did the delusive 
statements in the Report of the Chil- 
dren’s Employment Commission, and 
prove that they have borne insufficient 
testimony to Wales.’’ 





LITERARY AND SCIENTIFIC INTELLIGENCE. 


KING’S COLLEGE, LONDON. 

The Council of this college have ap- 
pointed professors to give evening lectures, 
open, not only to regular students of the 
college, but to all gentlemen who may feel 
disposed to attend. The opening lecture 
was delivered on the 20th Feb. by the Rev. 
Dr. Jelf, Principal of King’s college, and 
canon of Christ Church, “ On the relation 
which Scientific Pursuits bear to Re- 
ligion.”” On Monday Feb. 5 the regular 
course commenced, and will be continued 
without intermission every evening, Satur- 
day excepted, until Friday, March 30. 
The lectures appointed for the present 
term are ‘‘ Manufactures and Machinery,” 
eight lectures, by Professor Cowper ; 
‘* Public Health,” eight lectures, by Pro- 
fessor Guy ; ‘‘ Chemistry,’’ eight lectures; 
by Professor Miller ; ‘‘ Natural History,”’ 
eight lectures, by Professor T. Rymer 
Jones; ‘* Physical Geography,’ five 
lectures, by Professor Ansted. Three 
evenings are to be devoted to the illustra- 
tion, by the oxy-hydrogen microscope, of 
the structure of the lower animals. 
JUBILEE OF THE SOCIETY FOR PROMOT- 

ING CHRISTIAN KNOWLEDGE. 

This beneficent Society is about to ob- 
serve its 150th Anniversary with peculiar 
solemnity. His Grace the Archbishop of 
Canterbury, its President, has undertaken 
to preach a Jubilee Sermon in St. Paul’s 
Cathedral, on Thursday afternoon, the 8th 
of March ; and his Royal Highness the 
Duke of Cambridge has signified his in- 
tention of being present. It is anticipated 
that the several Diocesan and District 
Committees will generally mark the jubilee 
by services and collections in their dis- 
tricts on the same day. 

The first meeting of the Society for 
Promoting Christian Knowledge was held 
in London on the 8th of March, 1698-9, 


when five persotis were present: namely, 
Francis Lord Guildford, Sir Humphry 
Mackworth, Mr. Justice Hook, Colonel 
Maynard Colchester, and the Rev. Dr. 
Thomas Bray. Of the five original mem- 
bers, to whose Christian zeal, courage, and 
judgment the Society owes a large debt 
of gratitude, the most eminent, as well as 
the most active, in this labour of love was 
Dr. Bray. His means were small: but 
he cheerfully devoted himself and his 
worldly substance to the diffusion of 
Christian truth, and the extension of our 
ever-blessed Redeemer’s kingdom. He 
laboured for the promotion of schools for 
the poor. He crossed the Atlantic, at his 
own cost, though under a commission 
from his Diccesan, Dr. Compton, Bishop 
of London, to advance religion in Mary- 
land, then one of our American settle- 
ments; and he was afterwards mainly 
instrumental in establishing The Society 
for the Propagation of the Gospel in Fo- 
reign Parts. He laid the plan of setting 
up lending-libraries in destitute districts 
in the Colonies, fixing and arranging de- 
positories of books for poor clergymen ; 
and he wrote some valuable treatises, 
which were adopted for these collections. 
He died poor; and the general title of a 
memoir, written after his death, well de- 
scribes the leading feature of his character. 
‘¢ Public Spirit Illustrated in the Life and 
Designs of the Rev. T. Bray, D.D. 8vo. 
1746.” 

These five were the only members of 
the Society for Propagating Christian 
Knowledge, as it was then styled, until 
the 19th of April, 1699, when Mr. John 
Chamberlayne, who afterwards became the 
Secretary, was elected a member. Other 
members soon joined the Institution, in- 
cluding the Bishops of Bath and Wells, 
Chester, Chichester, and Worcester ; Ro- 
bert Nelson, Sir Richard Blackmore, Sir 
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John Philipps, Sir Edmund Turner, Sir 
George Wheler, William Melmoth, Dean 
Kennet, Dean Manningham, Archdeacon 
Stubs, Dr. Gideon Harvey, Dr. Slare, &c. 
But at the first eight meetings of the So- 
ciety the five founders, and they only, 
attended. There are now 17,140 mem- 
bers; the Queen being the Patron of the 
Institution. 

It is interesting to observe, that the five 
original members entered fully upon the 
three important objects which have since, 
for a period of one hundred and fifty 
years, been the Society’s great and lead- 
ing designs, and under which all its plans 
may be classed :-— 

I. The Education of the Poor. 

II. Aid in behalf of the Colonies and 
Dependencies of the British Empire. 

III. The Preparation and Circulation 
of Books and Tracts. 

This is shown very satisfactorily in a 
* Jubilee Tract,’’ which has been pre- 
pared by the Secretary, the Rev. T. B. 
Murray, M.A. who has traced in the early 
records of the Society the operations of 
its first members, and has then proceeded 
to relate how earnestly and how nobly 
those objects have since been pursued and 
carried out. It is a narrative of per- 
severing effort to which in this fainting 
and flagging world it would be difficult to 
exhibit a parallel. 

In following up the first object, the So- 
ciety has recently made large grants in 
behalf of national education, and gives 
every week books to necessitous schools. 

The second object is consulted by the 
liberal outlay for the religious well-being 
of the Colonies, the Society having more 
than once voted its 10,0007. at a time, 
and coutributed upwards of 44,000/. to- 
wards church building in distant places. 

And, asa proof that the third design 
has not been lost sight of, 4,184,428 pub- 
lications, including bibles, prayer-books, 
and tracts, have been issued by the So- 
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ciety during the year. The great Churchill, 
and Admiral Benbow, and Sir G. Rooke, 
150 years since, and more recently Mun- 
go Park, Sir John Franklin, and Sir James 
Brooke, have been the Society’s almoners, 
in the distribution of its works. 





, 
THE FINE ARTS COMMISSION. 


The eighth report of the Commissioners 

on the Fine Arts has been published. It 
appears that three frescoes have been 
painted for the House of Lords, in addi- 
tion to the first executed by William 
Dyce, R.A.; namely, ‘* Religion,’’ by John 
Calcott, R.A. ; ‘‘ Spirit of Chivalry,’’ by 
Daniel Maclise, R.A. ; and ‘‘ Edward the 
Black Prince receiving the Order of the 
Garter from Edward III.’’ by Charles 
West Cope, R.A. The commissioners 
sconsider the works highly satisfactory as 
examples of fresco painting. Two sub- 
jects remain to be depicted, ‘‘ Justice,’’ 
and ‘ Prince Henry, afterwards Henry V. 
acknowledging the authority of Chief 
Justice Gascoigne.’’ The commissioners 
propose to commit the subject of Justice 
to D. Maclise, R.A. and the other to 
Charles West Cope, R.A. As con- 
siderable time will be required for the 
preparation of the cartoons, it may be 
found necessary to postpone the execution 
of the paintings till the next year. The 
commissioners are prepared to conclude 
an agreement with Mr. Dyce to decorate 
her Majesty’s drawing-room, chiefly in 
fresco, according to which he undertakes 
to complete certain stipulated work within 
a period not exceeding six years, com- 
mencing on the Ist of July, 1848, and for 
which it is proposed he shall be re- 
munerated at the rate of 800/. a year. 
The expenditure now recommended will 
be 1,6002. for the two remaining frescos 
in the House of Lords, antl 800/. a vear 
to Mr. Dyce, for which expenditure the 
commissioners request the sanction of the 
Queen. 
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INSTITUTE OF BRITISH ARCHITECTS. 

Dec. 4. Mr. Bellamy in the chair. 

Mr. Billings delivered a discourse on 
the Infinity of Geometric Design as re- 
gards Tracery. He commenced his obser- 
vations with some remarks on the present 
practice and position of architecture ; ob- 
jecting to the unwise use of gaudy colour- 
ings, and condemning the mode in which 
the Temple Church had been disfigured. 
In its original state it was the artificial 
nfinite realised: now the whole was cons 


tracted and brought down on the head of 
the beholder. There were other buildings 
to which the remark would apply. Look 
to the House of but no ; he was one 
of those who would rather run a mile than 
fight a minute, and he would not provoke 
a controversy. Only a short time ago 





the idea of geometric principles in Gothic 
architecture was laughed at ; but now the 
fact was well understood and generally 
admitted. Why should modern architects 
be content with simply copying? why 
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stand still and exhibit no invention? The 
use of glass and iron ought alone to have 
led to an entirely new style. The fact was, 
they succumbed to lay and clerical masters, 
who positively would not let them design. 
Why was this permitted ? Architects too 
readily gave way to amateur pretenders. 
When he first introduced the system of 
squares for tracery he had been laughed 
at; but these squares, like the British 
squares at Waterloo, had never been 
broken. Pursuing the same train of 
thought, he had been striving to discover 
the means by which the Gothic architects 
achieved such infinite variety of design, and 
he had succeeded, he believed, to a great 
extent. On one fixed design, namely, a 
circle divided into eight compartments, 
with four smaller circles wthin it, placedi 
around the circumference, and each one- 
third the size of the inclosing circle, he 
had constructed 100 different panels of 
tracery, not one of which could be called 
vulgar Gothic. They were all purely geo- 
metric ; no rule of thumb in them, and 
any one could draw them,—when he knew 
how. Geometric forms he thought the 
most graceful of all forms. An entirely 
new field was opening to the designer, 
and would doubtless be well worked. The 
lecturer then explained the construction 
of a large number of these panels, which 
displayed extraordinary variety and beauty; 
—the variety was caused simply by vary- 
ing the position of the connecting curves. 
He said he was most anxious that others 
should get on the same scent, with a view 
to other branches of design. These de- 
signs, forming a book, would be published 
at a low price, and he looked for general 
support. 

Dec. 18. Amongst the donations was 
a MS. volume from a Dutch architect, 
containing notices of 100 Dutch archi- 
tects, from the middle ages to the present 
time. 

Mr. Burn commenced a discussion on 
the merits and defects of sea-sand in the 
formation of mortar, and expressed his 
opinion that an analysis then laid on the 
table bore out his own feeling, that blown 
sea-sand was not a cause of damp in 
houses.—Mr. W. W. Pocock mentioned, 
that in two houses in the Isle of Wight 
near the sea, built simultaneously on sea 
sand, covering a stone foundation, saline 
to taste, one finished with pit sand was 
perfectly dry, while that in which the 
ceilings were worked out with sand brought 
from the sea-shore gave water out to the 
extent of dropping. A chemist supplied 
a powerful wash, applied boiling hot, 
which at once removed the evil.—Dr. 
Dickson mentioned that sulphuric acid in 
an earthen vase placed in a damp room 
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would soon absorb the vapour: and Mr. 
C. H. Smith suggested alum might be 
employed. Mr. Donaldson pointed out 
that sea-sand could be considered useable 
only in cases of blown sand, i. e. when 
well washed by the rain. 

The hon. secretary then read a com- 
munication from Messrs. J. and T. Smith, 
of Darnick, on the use of Whinstone 
rubble in construction of bridges, with 
details of one lately built over the Tweed 
at Ashiestiel, price 1,200/., 131 feet 6 
inches span, 16 feet wide in the middle,— 
versed sine in proportion : usual construc- 
tion, except 40 feet in middle solid. 

Jan. 8. Sydney Smirke, esq. V. P. 

Mr. C. H. Smith read a paper ‘‘ On the 
various Qualities of Caen Stone,’’ compris- 
ing analyses of the stone, and experiments 
on the ability of the different beds to resist 
compression, and on their powers of ab- 
sorption, It has been published in “ The 
Builder.”” 

The Chairman said nothing was more 
important to the architect than the proper 
choice of materials ; he was like the painter 
in this respect, but was worse off, because 
cost must always be considered. This 
question of cost had aided the introduc- 
tion of Caen stone. In one building 
erected under his own direction the use of 
Caen stone instead of Portland involved 
a saving of 1,200/. or 1,400/. 

Jan. 22. Mr. Bellamy in the chair. 

Mr. Francis Dollman presented several 
original drawings for Greenwich Hospital, 
with the signature of Nicholas Hawks- 
moor upon them. One is particularly 
interesting, as shewing a plan for the 
completion of the centre. Mr. Bailey, 
hon. secretary, read in illustration several 
extracts from Evelyn’s Diary, written 
during the progress of the works. 

Read, A description of the malleable iron- 
beam bridge constructed in 1839 over 
the Polloc and Govan Railway on the 
Carmunnock road, near Glasgow, by Mr. 
Andrew Thomson, engineer. 

Feb. 5. Mr Poynter in the chair. 

A valuable present of twenty folio 
volumes on architecture was received from 
Mr. Henry Garling, Fellow. 

Mr. Scholes read a paper, “ On the Topo- 
graphy and Antiquities of the City of 
Jerusalem :’’ and entered into a discussion 
with Mr. Fergusson (who was present) 
with regard to that gentleman’s published 
theories on the Mosque of Omar and the 
Church of the Holy Sepulchre. Mr. Fer- 
gusson’s opinion is, that the mosque is, in 
truth, the Church of the Holy Sepulchre : 
and that the building which now bears the 
latter designation, and which was burnt in 
1808, was a building not older than the 
12th century. His principal reasons for 
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the former conclusion are,—that the so- 
called Mosque of Omar is unquestionably 
a circular Christian building of the time 
of Constantine, and is built over a rock 
standing up 15 feet from the floor, with a 
cave in it; further, that its shape and 
arrangements are contrary to the require- 
ments of the Mahommedan religion. In 
reply to the question, At what period 
was the truth lost sight of, and the title 
of Church of the Holy Sepulchre given 
to the edifice which now bears it? Mr. 
Fergusson said, about 150 years before 
the crusades.— Mr. Scholes did not 
believe that the (so called) Mosque of 
Omar was of the age of Constantine ; 
the main arches are slightly pointed. 
He had never seen a pointed arch so 
old as Constantine. He considered that 
the columns used were from a more 
ancient building, but the structure itself 
of a comparatively recent period.—Mr. 
Fergusson contended that the arches being 
pointed in no way weakened his opinion ; 
he had shown that the pointed arch, from 
800 years B. C., had been the arch of 
that country,—i. e. the horizontal arch 
bracketed inwards to a point. 





OXFORD ARCHITECTURAL SOCIETY. 

Jan. 31. Rev. W. Sewell, President, in 
the chair. The Report of the Committee 
announced the immediate commencement 
of a course of practical elementary Lec- 
tures on Architecture ; and mentioned the 
increase to the members of the Heraldic 
Section, which was formed at the end of 
the last term, with a view to supply in- 
creased means for studying a science so 
intimately connected with ecclesiastical 
architecture, and to prove that the So- 
ciety does not neglect the objects which 
the Heraldic and Genealogical Association, 
on its dissolution, bequeathed to it. 

Mr. Robinson Thornton, B.A. of St. 
John’s college, then read a paper on 
Symbolism, as the distinctive character 
of ecclesiastical architecture. He traced 
a hidden and symbolical meaning from the 
metaphysical character of art, a character 
distinctly perceptible in the view staken 
both by Aristotle and Plato—that of its 
being an exhibition of truth and beauty in 
a material from modified by the artist’s 
mind, The peculiarity of Christian sym- 
bolism is that such esoteric meaning is 
applied to purposes of instruction. It is 
alluded to in the works of early writers, 
St. Clement, St. Barnabas, Tertullian, 
Socrates, and is traceable in ecclesiastical 
buildings from the Anglo-Saxon time till 
the renaissance, Christian symbolism may 
be divided into two kinds, proto-symbolism 
and deutero-symbolism. The latter is 
more metaphysical, and is not capable of 
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being guided by rules, but must be left to 
the architect. The former is the designed 
introduction of some feature calculated to 
give Catholic instruction ; such as those 
of the Cross, or the numbers 3, 8, and 12. 
For this kind of symbolism we may give 
four rules : those of harmony of the sym- 
bolical features with the whole edifice, 
leading to the omission of grotesque or 
secular features ; constructivity, forbid- 
ding the introduction of any architec- 
turally unnecessary ornament ; esthetic, 
beauty; and, preference of symbols of easy 
interpretation. By observing such rules 
will our ecclesiastical edifices be ‘* built 
as a city which is at unity in itself.” The 
President returned the thanks of the 
Society to Mr. Thornton, and alluded to 
some remarks made by him relative to the 
grotesque representations so often found 
in the internal decorations of Middle and 
Third pointed churches. Though used 
formerly as a means of conveying a sym- 
bolical meaning to the mind of the devout 
but illiterate worshippers, in the present 
age of civilization and improved education, 
they were no longer needed, and in 
modern structures might be well omitted. 

Feb. 14. The Report stated that the 
Committee had been called on to examine 
two designs for some proposed additions to 
Llangorwen Church, N. Wales; and had, 
with the suggestion of a few alterations, 
approved the design given by Mr. Butter- 
field. They had also received a communi- 
cation from the New York Ecclesiological 
Society, expressing their thanks for the 
publications of this Society, which have 
been presented to them, and their sense of 
the interest taken in England in their pro- 
gress. 

Mr. Parker then read a paper which 
formed the first of a course of four 
elementary Lectures on the History of 
Architecture in England and the charac- 
tistic features of each period. He began 
with the Roman Basilica, as the original 
type, which was imitated in the earliest 
Christian Churches ; took a rapid survey 
of the period prior to the eleventh cen- 
tury; dwelt at some length on the early 
towers supposed to be Saxon; gave an out- 
line of the history of the principal Norman 
buildings, dividing them into early and 
late; and described the mode of dis- 
tinguishing the buildings of each of these 
periods, bringing down the history to the 
year 1175. The lecture was illustrated 
by a-large number of drawings and en- 
gravings. 

A Meeting of the Heraldic Section of 
the Society was held on Feb. 8th. A 
very valuable collection of heraldic books 
was presented by the Rev. Dr. Bloxam, of 
Magdalene college, Chairman, including 
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the works of Payne, Fisher, Dawson, 
Selden, Seger, Guillim, Noble, Banks, 
Halliday, Milles, Guthrie, Watson, &c. 
The Chairman opened the business with 
some remarks on the history of the Oxford 
Heraldic and Archeological Society, some- 
time since merged into the Architectural 
Society. The Chairman and Secretaries 
were re-elected to serve for the ensuing 
Term. Mr. E. A. H. Lechmere, of 
Christ Church, was then called upon by 
the Chairman to read a paper on “ The 
advantages resulting from the Study of 
Heraldry.”” After some prefatory re- 
marks on the origin and progress of 
Heraldry as a study, and its use and abuse 
in modern times, Mr. Lechmere proceeded 
to point out the advantages resulting from 
the science to all engaged in historical, 
legal, architectural, and ecclesiological 
pursuits. He shewed the absurdity of 
the notion entertained by some that the 
pursuits of the heraldic student only tend 
to flatter a ridiculous pride or cherish ab- 
surd distinctions. With respect to the 
connection between heraldry and legal re- 
searches, Mr. Lechmere remarked, that 
many instances have occured in which 
legal questions of the most intricate 
nature, after a prolonged contest of many 
years, have been decided by the produc- 
tion of a coat of arms from the stained 
window of the parish church, or from the 
mouldering tomb of some nearly - for- 
gotten ancestor. In proof of this asser- 
tion he quoted the opinions of Burton the 
historian of Leicestershire, of Sir William 
Dugdale, and Sir Henry Chauncey, in the 
Huntingdon and Berners peerage cases. 
Mr. Lechmere next alluded to the inti- 
mate connection between heraldry and 
ecclesiastical architecture, more especially 
in symbolism, which existed alike in both, 
although modern heraldic writers had 
neglected to avail themselves of this mode 
of accounting for the tinctures and sym- 
bols used in heraldry. Mr. Lechmere 
concluded by deploring the abuse of 
heraldry in the present day, and expressed 
an earnest hope that the effects of the 
Oxford Architectural and its kindred so- 
cieties in its behalf might ensure its 
proper use as an adjunct to ecclesiastical 
architecture, and at the same time pre- 
vent its introduction in an unsuitable or 
improper manner. 

At another meeting of the Heraldic 
Section on Feb. 24th, a paper was read 
by Mr. Jewitt, on ‘ Heraldry as con- 
nected with Gothic Architecture,’’ pointing 
out several instances in which the dates of 
parts of churches had been satisfactorily 
settled by a knowledge of heraldry. He 
stated, however, that it was an error to 
suppose that no heraldry was admissible 
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into churches except that belonging to fa- 
milies connected with the particular church 
in question, proving from numerous in- 
stances that a contrary practice prevailed. 
He proceeded to show the various changes 
in the forms of shields from the twelfth to 
the sixteenth centuries, from the circular- 
headed, kite-shaped shield, used in the 
period of Norman-Romanesque, to the ex- 
traordinary and anomalous forms which 
prevailed when the principles of Christian 
architecture and Christian heraldry weré 
alike forgotten. 





SUSPENSION BRIDGE AT PESTH. 

The Suspension Bridge erected over the 
Danube at Pesth was commenced in 1840, 
according to the designs and under the 
direction of William Tierney Clark, civil 
engineer, and has just been completed at 
acost of 650,000/. This bridge, which 
for magnitude of design and beauty of 
proportions stands first among suspension 
bridges, has a clear waterway of 1,250 
feet, the centre span or opening being 670 
feet. The height of the suspension towers 
from the foundation is 200 feet, being 
founded in 50 feet of water. The sectional 
area of the suspending chains is 520 square 
inches of wrought iron, and the total 
weight of the same 1,300 tons. This is 
the first permanent bridge since the time 
of the Romans which has been erected 
over the Danube below Vienna, it having 
been considered impossible to fix the 
foundations in so rapid a river, subject to 
such extensive floods, and exposed to the 
enormous force of the ice in the winter 
season. It now, however, stands as ano- 
ther monument of the skill and perseve- 
rance of our countrymen. The bridge was 
opened for the first time, not to an ordi- 
nary public, but to a retreating army, on 
the 5th Jan. 1849, by which the stability 
of the structure was put to the most severe 
test, which cannot be better described than 
by referring to the letter of a correspond. 
ent, who writes—‘‘ First came the Hunga- 
rians in full retreat and in the greatest 
disorder, hotly pursued by the victorious 
Imperialists; squadrons of cavalry and 
artillery in full gallop, backed by thou- 
sands of infantry—in fact, the whole plat- 
form one mass of moving soldiers; and 
during the first two days, 60,000 Imperial 
troops, with 270 pieces of cannon, passed 
over the bridge.’’ This fact cannot but 
be of importance to the scientific world, 
since it proves that suspension bridges, 
when properly constructed and trussed 
according to the design of Mr. Clark, may 
be erected in the most exposed places, 
while their cost in comparison with stone 
bridges is comparatively insignificant. 











SOCIETY OF ANTIQUARIES. 

Dec. 7. Viscount Mahon, President, 
in the chair. John Whichcord, esq. jun. 
of the County Surveyor’s Office, Maid- 
stone, was elected a Fellow of this So- 
ciety. 

A letter was read from Dr. John Lee, 
F.S.A. expressing his gratification upon 
the insertion of his researches in Ithaca 
in the Archeologia, and with the careful 
engraving of the various articles thereby 
rescued from oblivion; and presenting to 
the Society, for its museum, these relics, 
thus described and figured, with the ex- 
ception of an ornament, No. 13, which 
was not in his possession. (These valu- 
able antiquities, several of which are of 
gold, are briefly described in our Magazine 
for last July, p. 72.) 

A letter was read from B. L. Vulliamy, 
esq. addressed to the President, dated 
Pall Mall, Dec. 6th, 1848. It stated 
that, observing the great interest the 
Society had taken in the clock and 
watches exhibited before them last ses- 
sion, he was induced to ask the favour of 
his Lordship to accept, on the part of the 
Society, a Regulator clock made by his 
great-grandfather and grandfather (the 
former of whom was clockmaker to King 
George JI.), feeling sure that it will then 
be preserved as a monument of the talents 
of the makers for ages to come. The 
construction of the body of the clock and 
of the pendulum is that known by the 
appellation of Harrison’s. Mr. Vulliamy 
observed that it is too delicate and expen- 
sive for general use, and he entertained 
doubts whether the performance of a clock 
upon this principle was so good as that 
of one with Graham’s escapement and 
mercurial pendulum. It is nevertheless 
an extremely curious and valuable clock. 

C. Havell, esq. exhibited a military 
instrument called a carcass, anciently used 
for firing houses, found, at a depth of fifty 
feet, by labourers whilst digging chalk at 
Whitchurch in Oxfordshire. 

Richard Green, esq. of Lichfield, exhi- 
bited a gold Signet Ring, enamelled, bear- 
ing the arms of Scotland, once belonging 
to Mary Queen of Scots, as is evident 
from the letters M. R. upon the seal above 
the arms. Some remarks in illustration 
were promised for another meeting. 

A short letter from Walter White, esq. 
to J. Y. Akerman, esq. Secretary, was 
read; mentioning that in the last pub- 
lished Part of the Archzologia he had 
met with a phrase in which the channel 
between England and France was distin- 
guished as ‘‘the Sleeve,’’ occurring in a 
paper on the means for repelling the 
Spanish Invasion in 1587, This was a 
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literal translation of the French name for 
this channel, namely, ‘‘ La Manche.’’ 

The Secretary proceeded to read an 
“Inquiry as to the Original Site of Roman 
London,”’ by Arthur Taylor, esq. F.S.A., 
addressed in two letters to Sir Henry 
Ellis. The first of these forms an Inquiry 
whether the original London may not be 
determinately fixed on a part of the pre- 
sent city. Mr. Taylor observes, that “ Oc- 
curring as a Station in eight of the fifteen 
Journeys of the Imperial Itinerary, four 
times as a point of departure, three times 
as the terminus of a route, Londinium is 
a link of connexion with other stations on 
the same lines of road, and its position a 
necessary preliminary to a correct know- 
ledge of the roads themselves. Without 
claiming for London more than this rela- 
tive importauce in British Roman topo- 
graphy, it must therefore be very desirable 
to ascertain its original site and limits.— 
Londinium, now placed on this side of 
the Thames, now on the other, has been 
left a moveable and uncertain point, to 
which the position, or the computed dis- 
tance, of other stations would have to be 
accommodated, as one or another of the 
systems which have been advanced might 
happen to be adopted. By those whose 
attention has been directed to its present 
site and remains, Roman London has 
been regarded as the London of Constan- 
tine; nor has it been attempted to realise 
any of the characteristics which distin- 
guish the first period in the history ofa 
Roman settlement, and which are ne- 
cessarily those of an age of conquest.” 
“As acity,’’ the author observes, “ the 
importance of Londinium has, I think, 
been antedated. Whatever may have been 
its character and destiny in after-times, 
there can be little doubt that it was at first 
nothing more than a military post covering 
the passage of the river, with such a gar- 
rison as would secure the means of transit, 
and serve to protect the camp. But the 
camp was a stationary one, and its garri- 
son, if not large, yet permanent. We 
cannot, then, for a moment suppose that 
such a position, the key to the interior of 
the island, had no intrenchments or works 
of defence. If these are found on the 
Humber and Severn, they were not wanting 
on the Thames. Whether fortified by 
walls, or simply by vallum and ditch, 
some regular defences must at all times 
have existed, in conformity with the prac- 
tice and the recorded principles of the 
great masters of the art of war.’’ The 
circumstances attending the march of 
Suetonius after the revolt of Boadicea, 
lead to the conclusion that Londinium 
was not then surrounded by a wall, 
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Dec, 14. Sir R. H. Inglis, Bart. V.P. 

The Secretary proceeded to read the 
closing portion of Mr. Arthur Taylor's 
letters to Sir Henry Ellis on the Origi- 
nal Site of London. 

Having adverted in the former letter 
to some of the characteristics which 
would mark a first settlement on the 
banks of the Thames, Mr. Taylor ven- 
tured upon the following conclusions :— 
Ist. That the station Londinium was 
on the north side of the river, and on 
the high ground east of the Wall-brook ; 
and that Cannon Street and East Cheap 
are to London that which a high street 
is to other Roman towns of quadrilateral 
design. 2nd. That it had two successive 
inclosures ; the first, that of a castellum 
or camp, the latter, which encompassed 
the Roman city, being the lately existing 
wall of London. 3rd. That the camp, 
though not at first, yet afterwards, was 
defended by a wall and gates. 

The second paper commences with the 
remark that some of the writer’s deduc- 
tions as to the original site of Londinium 
had been confirmed by local observations ; 
by the gravel-pit at the Royal Exchange, 
and the discovery of a place of burial 
north of Lombard Street, which can only 
be assigned to the first period in the his- 
tory of the settlement, and proves that it 
could not have reached beyond that street. 
With regard to its form and limits, Mr. 
Taylor observes that little could be gained 
from ancient remains; but that certain 
points in our present local divisions and 
parish boundaries are singularly coinci- 
dent with such a line of inclosure as would 
suit the form and disposition of the 
ground; and the question is suggested 
whether any possible connection has 
existed between them. 

Of the origin of ward divisions nothing 
appears to be known. The antiquity of 
the parishes of London is indicated in 
the names of dedication borne by their 
churches. Those of St. Clement and St. 
Martin are usually associated with foun- 
dations of the earliest date, and belong to 
the British, as well as the Saxon Church ; 
while those of St. Leonard, St. Lawrence, 
St. Dionis, and St. Bene’t also bespeak 
an early foundation. In the same district 
are the names of Botolph, Dunstan, Ed- 
mund the King, and Swithin, all of which 
are probably Saxon. The erection of 
parishes is placed by Spelman at about 
673, or 227 years from the abandonment 
of Britain by the Romans. It is the pe- 
riod only that separates the works of the 
Empire from the institutions of Saxon 
Christianity, and from civil and social ar- 
rangements never since disturbed. In the 
seventh or eighth century there might still 
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remain, in the condition of the ground, or 
the enduring qualities of Roman work, 
that which would sensibly affect the shape 
and alignment of property, and conse- 
quently the limits assigned to parish 
churches of this date. 

Mr. Taylor then proceeds to a survey 
of the lines which he had assigned to the 
first inclosure, and which include an area 
contained between Walbrook on the west, 
the ward boundaries of Tower and Bil- 
lingsgate on the east, the high river bank 
on the south, and a line rather below 
Lombard Street on the north. This survey 
involved some remarks upon London 
Stone, the precise character of which is too 
uncertain to be relied upon, particularly in 
opposition to the conclusions adopted by 
the most learned foreigners, that the 
Milliarium Aureum had a different use 
from that once ascribed to it ; that it was, 
in fact, a tabular index of roads, and net a 
mile-stone ; and that the miles at Rome 
were measured not from the Forum but 
from the ancient gates of the city. It also 
embraced the inquiry whether London, 
at any time, had a wall on its river front, 
the consideration of which introduced a 
notice of the ancient mansion of Cold Har- 
bour as originally connected with the line 
of wall. 


_—— — 


OPENING OF A STONE COFFIN IN ST. 
NICHOLAS’'S CHURCH, GREAT YARMOUTH. 

On Monday 12th February a stone 
coffin above ground was accidentally dis- 
covered by the churchwardens under a 
canopy in the north aisle of the chancel of 
the above church, while they were super- 
intending repairs there. Notice of the 
discovery was given to the Rev. George 
Hills, the minister, and it was resolved 
that the lid should be returned to its place 
for the present, but be removed on the 
following day, when an examination of 
the contents should be made, and that 
the coffin should then be closed for ever. 
Accordingly many ladies and gentlemen 
met in the chancel on Tuesday 13th 
February, and the lid was removed. Mr. 
Hills stated that discoveries of the nature 
before them were not of common oc- 
currence, and perhaps he might be ex- 
cused for allowing advantage to be taken 
of the present opportunity for increasing 
knowledge; but he would remindall present 
that the remains of the dead were sacred, 
and that not one single fragment must 
be removed. Mr. Hills added that the 
churchwarden, Mr. Francis Worship, was 
prepared to read a few words to them on 
the subject, and he requested all present 
to be seated for a few minutes. Mr, 
Worship then spoke as follows :— 
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‘¢ Ladies and Gentlemen, — There is 
always much both of pain and of interest 
in beholding the remains of the dead,—of 
paiii, because weare reminded of the change 
which must one day befal our cheerful 
bodies,—and of interest, because both na- 
turally and inevitably we are carried back 
to the time when the deceased ceased to 
live. In the proportion that our own 
period is distant from that which is thus 
forced upon us, so are our sympathies and 
associations awakened. By the revival of 
our memories of the past we are carried 
into by-gone times; we lose our ex- 
istence in the present, and become mem- 
bers of an age that has passed away. This 
feeling pervades us indefinitely, and with- 
out limit; our sympathies are awakened, 
and a worthy curiosity grows upon us. 
The more distant the age when a monu- 
ment was erected, the more our interest 
becomes elevated. Some light may per- 
haps be thrown upon the darkness of 
history, some illustration furnished of the 
habits and manners of a curious people. 
The best and purest feelings of the heart 
have always been bestowed upon the dead. 
The veracity of the evidences furnished 
by a sepulchre has never been questioned, 
and at this day all that we know of the 
extinct people of Etruria is gathered, and 
with indubitable truth, from their tombs. 

‘* Not to carry further an illustration of 
that feeling which all now present must 
share in, it will be sufficient for me to 
observe that we have before us an evidence 
of a time which has long passed away, and 
of which all that we would wish to know 
we must read about. Since those dusky 
bones were placed in that coffin, what 
changes has the world seen! England 
has won and lost the kingdom of France, 
Rome has been dismissed, a new quarter 
has been added to the globe, dynasties 
have changed, revolutions have rolled 
away; and at last we stand in a quiet and 
happy country, and the dead are brought 
to our sight almost as if the death had 
happened but yesterday. 

**T will proceed at once to the subject 
before us, and I will throw what light I 
can upon it as the best offering I can make 
to general interest. It is not necessary 
for me to describe, except in passing, the 
mode of sepulture in England anterior to 
the time to which our notice is called, and 
I will confine myself, as best I can, to 
what we now behold. 

‘* Soon after the commencement of the 
thirteenth century a great change took 
place in the mode of preparing bodies for 
burial. Before that time it was usual to 
inter the remains of the nobility and higher 
ranks of society either in wood or in stone. 
Salt was generally introduced into the 
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coffin by way of preservation, and a close 
covering of leather was often used. Bodies 
thus preserved have not unfrequently been 
met with even to the present day. But 
from the thirteenth century they were 
often embalmed, or inclosed in cere-cloths, 
and deposited in coffins of stone, or lead, 
or wood. The stone coffins were hewn 
out of a single block, with a recess shaped 
purposely to hold the head, They were 
seldom of equal width throughout, but 
tapered gradually from the head to the 
feet. The recess for the head was not cut 
so deep as that for the rest of the body; 
one or two orifices were frequently made 
at the bottom of the coffin, about the 
centre, to let off the moisture. Coffins 
of this description were in use from the 
eleventh to the fourteenth century, and 
from that time they were gradually super- 
seded by coffins of lead. The lids of stone 
coffins were generally raised to the level 
of, and sometimes to a few inches above, 
the pavement. They are often found de- 
corated with crosses, as was the case with 
the stone coffin found in the south aisle 
of the nave of our church about a year 
ago ; and the most ancient, as in the in- 
stance I have referred to, are angular or 
ridge-shaped. The bodies of the common 
people, down to so late a period as the 
sixteenth century, were only wrapped in 
a shroud, and so buried. 

“In the instance before us we most 
probably see the remains of some prior of 
the convent here, which was a cell to the 
great Benedictine priory at Norwich ; and 
I will observe that it was usual to bury 
the religious in their monk’s cowl, which 
was deemed to be a sure passport through 
purgatory. The hodies of ecclesiastics were 
covered by a robe reaching from the head 
to the feet; the bodies of bishops, abbots, 
and priors, whether embalmed or not, were 
dressed iu their robes, generally with the 
pastoral staff and ring, and sometimes 
with the chalice and paten; ecclesiastics 
of an inferior grade were buried in their 
sacerdotal vestments, with the chalice and 
paten on the breast; and monks and 
friars were interred in the cowl and garb 
peculiar to their different orders, in which 
also lay persons who had contributed to 
the possessions of the Church were often 
buried. Besides these vestments, the de- 
ceased ecclesiastic was often clad in his 
usual clothes, even to the shoes on his 
feet. The hands were joined together as 
if in prayer, with the fingers straight and 
close, and a small crucifix was placed be- 
tween them. 

‘“‘Though the pastoral staff, chalice, 
paten, &c. are wanting in the instance 
before us, there still remains very con- 
siderable evidence that our newly-disco- 
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vered stone coffin contains the remains of 
an ecclesiastic of high rank. Such a ca- 
nopy as that we look upon was common 
with the monuments of religious persons 
of lofty station during the middle ages. 
Indeed, I can pretty well trust my memory 
when I say I have heard that monument 
called ‘The Prior’s Tomb.’’ There is 
the cowl over the head, and what would 
appear to be the remains of a robe; a 
coarse hempen sackcloth covers the whole 
from the head to the feet. There is a 
raised recess for the head, and the coffin 
tapers. 

‘The tomb had evidently been opened 
before the lid was raised yesterday, and, 
as the lid was found to be rudely broken, 
it is probable that force had been used. 
There was, however, but little evidence 
that the body had been much disturbed, 
but the bones of the hands and of the 
centre of the body were mostly out of 
place, and some of the latter had been 
turned over. A thigh-bone was found 
near the left shoulder, but the head and 
the feet were entire and untouched. Nearly 
every bone is perfect. It is probable that 
the tomb had been forced open in the hope 
of plunder. It was well known that eccle- 
siastics were always buried with their rings 
of office on their fingers, and the central 
bones did certainly show many proofs of 
having been disturbed. 

“When could this disturbancehave taken 
place? Iam inclined to think it must 
have been in the year 1650, when the 
neighbouring, the Crowmer, monument 
was desecrated in order to form a door- 
way into the church-yard. From the 
careless way in which the lid had been 
forced up, and its broken parts supplied 
with mortar, it seems probable that the 
tomb had been hurriedly opened by work- 
men, that all that was worth having was 
taken away, and that then the tomb was 
as hurriedly closed. 

“ The coffin, it will be observed, is above 
ground. This was not of uncommon oc- 
currence when an effigy of the deceased 
was to cover the whole. In Canterbury 
Cathedral I remember even a ruder in- 
stance of above-ground burial than the 
one before us. The lid is of blue Purbeck 
marble, and quite plain. There is no 
vestige of a cross, name, letter, or date. 
The lid is flat, and it is my impression 
that it was intended to be surmounted by 
a recumbent figure, but that the intention 
was never carried into effect. The coffin 
is of white Purbeck marble, and 3 inches 
thick ; its length inside is 5 feet 10 inches, 
and its width at the widest part inside is 
1 foot 7 inches. .There are two round 
orifices at the bottom, down each of which 
an iron rod has been easily driven to the 
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depth of 2 feet, which is much below the 
level of the pavement. 

‘*In the absence of all but secondary 
evidence it is impossible to say whose re- 
mains those are, or to tell the precise rank 
of the deceased. It is my belief that the 
bones are not only those of a prior, but of 
a prior of some note in his day. The 
list of the priors of our convent is ex- 
tremely imperfect. Two are mentioned 
of the name of Hoo, one of whom, Dawn 
John Hoo, presented to this church 
*“some of the oil of St. Nicholas,’’ an 
invaluable gift, doubtless, especially in 
this place, but of the exact meaning of the 
treasure I have no accurate conception. 

“The only chance we have of arriving 
at a date for this monument and its mould- 
ering contents is from the style of the 
canopy and the three windows above. I 
am inclined to lay the date between the 
years 1300 and 1350. This would carry 
us toa period of from 500 to 550 years 
ago; and the deceased, where he now alive, 
could probably tell us how the people 
shouted and the monks quaffed when 
tidings came of the battle of Cressy. 

‘*The body is that of an old man. The 
bones are remarkably strong and stout. 
The teeth are worn, and shew evidence of 
having done much service. Most of the 
molar teeth are gone, from the operation 
of some barber dentist. The skin can be 
traced, by the microscope, adhering to the 
cloth. The lower jaw was resting on the 
chest. There is scarcely a vestige of hair.* 
The hair found in the coffin opened last 
year was singularly fine, and of a bright 
golden colour. 

‘*T have done the best I could to pre- 
pare these few words upon a subject, which, 
whether from right feeling or from anti- 
quarian zeal, must cause deep interest. 
You will see the resemblance between the 
account I have given of the burial of ec- 
clesiastics in old times and the illustra- 
tions of the customs used on those occa- 
sions by the two discoveries of stone coffins 
in our own parish church. I could say 
much more, but I am pressed for time ; 
and, while I hope that I have not wearied 
you, I must venture to trust that you will 
all have seen enough this day to induce 
you to read hard, and to make every re- 
search and inquiry in your power.”’ 

Every bone was then restored to the 
coffin, and put in its right place by Dr. 
Impey, and the lid was well fastened down. 
The skull was considered to be a remark- 
ably fine one, and a cast was taken of it. 





* The dust and ashes in the coffin were 
sifted, but without finding anything worthy 
of notice. 
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HISTORICAL CHRONICLE. 


PROCEEDINGS IN PARLIAMENT. 


Feb. 1. The Queen opened Parliament 
with the following Speech from the throne : 

“* My Lords and Gentlemen,—The pe- 
riod being arrived at which the business of 
Parliament is usually resumed, I have 
called you together for the discharge of 
your important duties. 

‘* It is satisfactory to me to be enabled 
to state that both in the north and in the 
south of Europe the contending parties 
have consented to a suspension of arms 
for the purpose of negotiating terms of 
peace. The hostilities carried on in the 
Island of Sicily were attended with cir- 
cumstances so revolting, that the British 
and French Admirals were impelled by 
motives of humanity to interpose, and to 
stop the further effusion of blood. I have 
availed myself of the interval thus ob- 
tained to propose, in conjunction with 
France, to the King of Naples, an arrange- 
ment calculated to produce a permanent 
settlement of affairs in Sicily. The nego- 
tiation on these matters is still pending. 
It has been my anxious endeavour, in 
offering my good offices to the various 
contending powers, to prevent the exten- 
sions of the calamities of war, and to lay 
the foundations for lasting and honour- 
able peace. It is my constant desire to 
maintain with all foreign states the most 
friendly relations. As soon as the in- 
terests of the public service will permit, I 
shall direct the papers connected with 
these transactions to be laid before you. 

** A rebellion of a formidable character 
has broken out in the Punjaub, and the 
Governor-General of India has been com- 
pelled, for the preservation of the peace 
of the country, to assemble a considerable 
force, which is now engaged in military 
operations against the insurgents. But 
the tranquillity of British India has not 
been affected by these unprovoked dis- 
turbances. 

‘*T again commend to your attention 
the restrictions imposed on commerce by 
the Navigation Laws. If you shall find 
that these laws are in whole or in part un- 
necessary for the maintenance of our ma- 


ritime power, while they fetter trade and - 


industry, you will no doubt deem it right 
to repeal or modify their provisions. 


“* Gentlemen of the House of Commons, 

—lI have directed the Estimates for the 
service of the year to be laid before you ; 
they will be framed with the most anxious 
attention toa wise economy. The present 
aspect of affairs has enabled me to make 
large reductions on the Estimates of last 
year. 
. “¢ My Lords and Gentlemen,—1 observe 
with satisfaction that this portion of the 
United Kingdom has remained tranquil 
amidst the convulsions which have dis- 
turbed so many parts of Europe. 

‘¢The insurrection in Ireland has not 
been renewed, but a spirit of disaffection 
still exists, and I am compelled, to my 
great regret, to ask for a continuance, for 
a limited time, of those powers which in 
the last session you deemed necessary for 
the preservation of the public tranquil- 
lity. 

‘*T have great satisfaction in stating 
that commerce is reviving from those 
shocks which, at the commencement of last 
session, I had to deplore. The condition 
of the manufacturing districts is likewise 
more encouraging than it has been for a 
considerable period. It is also gratifying 
to me to observe that the state of the re- 
venue is one of progressive improvement. 
I have to lament, however, that another 
failure of the potatoe crop has caused 
severe distress in some parts of Ireland. 

‘The operation of the laws for the relief 
of the Poor in Ireland will properly be a 
subject of your inquiry ; and any measure 
by which those laws may be beneficially 
amended, and the condition of the people 
may be improved, will receive my cordial 
assent. 

‘¢ It is with pride and thankfulness that 
I advert to the loyal spirit of my people, 
and that attachment to our institutions 
which has animated them during a period 
of commercial difficulty, deficient produc- 
tion of food, and political revolution. I 
look to the protection of Almighty God 
for favour in our continued progress, and 
I trust that you will assist me in uphold- 
ing the fabric of the Constitution, founded 
as it is upon the princivles of freedom and 
of justice.”’ 
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The Address in the House of Lords 
was moved by Lord Bruce and seconded 
by Lord Bateman.—Lord Stanley, having 
reviewed the whole policy of the Govern- 
ment, concluded by moving the following 
amendment. ‘ We regret, however, to be 
compelled humbly to represent to your Ma- 
jesty that neither your Majesty’s relations 
with foreign powers, not the state of the 
revenue, nor the condition of the commer- 
cial and manufacturing interests, are such 
as to gntitle us to address you in the lan- 
guage of congratulation ; and that a large 
portion of the agricultural and colonial in- 
terests of the empire are labouring under a 
state of progressive depression calculated to 
excite serious apprehension and anxiety.”’ 
—The Marquess of Lansdowne defended 
the policy of the Government, and upon a 
division the amendment was negatived by 
a majority of 52 to 50. Majority for 
Ministers 2. 

In the House of Commons, the Address 
to Her Majesty was moved by Lord Harry 
Vane, and seconded by Mr. Bunbury. 
Mr. Disraeli complained that the Speech 
from the Throne did not present to the 
House a fair and candid statement of the 
condition of the country, and closed by 
moving an amendment declaring that 
neither our relations with foreign powers, 
nor the state of the revenue, manufactures, 
orscommerce, were subjects of congratula- 
tion. Mr. H. Grattan proposed an 
amendment of the paragraph relating to 
Ireland. He urged the necessity of re- 
pealing’ the Trish Poor Law, stigmatized 
the proposition for continuing the suspen- 
sion of the Habeas Corpus Act, and de- 
nied that there had been any insurrection 
in Ireland. The purport of his amend- 
ment was to pledge Parliament to remedy 
the distresses of the Irish people. This 
amendment was seconded by Mr. J. 0’ Con- 
nell. Lord John Russell, with respect 
to Ireland, begged the House to suspend 
its opinion until that subject should, as it 
would shortly, come on for specific dis- 
cussion, and then replied very briefly to 
some of the observations of Mr. Disraeli. 
After some further discussion, the House 
divided upon Mr. Grattan’s amendment— 
for the original motion, 200; for the 
amendment, 12 ; majority, 188. On the 
motion of Mr. Stafford, the debate upon 
the other amendment was adjourned until 
the following day, when, after the Irish 
measures of Government had been de- 
fended by Sir W. Somerville, and its 
foreign policy by Lord Palmerston, a 
further adjournment of the debate was 
moved by the Marquess of Granby ; upon 
which the House divided, for the adjourn- 
ment 80, against it 221.—Mr. Disraeli 
then withdrew his amendment. 
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Feb. 5. Inmoving the Sessional Orders, 
Lord J. Russell introduced several provi- 
sions for the BerreR DEesPatcu oF Pus- 
tic Business. The changes proposed 
were that the question whether a bill 
shall be read a first time shall be de- 
cided without amendment or debate ; that 
committees of supply and ways and means 
may be appointed to sit on any day when 
orders of the day have precedence of no- 
tices of motion ; that where a bill has been 
partly considered in committee, and the 
House has ordered that the committee 
shall sit again on a particular day, the 
Speaker shall leave the chair on the order 
of the day being read, so as to prevent 
any preliminary debate ; that bills having 
passed through committee shall be re- 
ported forthwith without debate, and when 
amendments have been made they shall be 
agreed to conditionally, and a time fixed 
for their discussion ; that with respect to 
bills brought from the Lords or returned 
with amendments relating to pecuniary 
fees, forfeitures, or penalties, the House 
will not insist on its privilege of rejecting 
such bills, where such pecuniary penalties 
and fees are intended to secure the execu- 
tion of the act, are not in aid of the public 
revenue, or do not form the ground of 
public accounting, and when such bill 
shall be a private bill for a local or perso- 
nal act ; and that after the Ist day of May 
Ministers should appropriate Thursdays to 
Government business, in the same manner 
as the Mondays and Fridays are now 
appropriated.—Mr. M. ‘Gibson proposed 
as an amendment, a resolution that, with 
a view to the better dispatch of public 
business, speeches of honourable mem- 
bers be limited to one hour; but that 
this rule be not applied to persons in- 
troducing original measures, or to Mi- 
nisters of the Crown speaking in reply. 
—The House divided, and the numbers 
were—for Mr. Gibson’s motion, 62; 
against it, 96. The Resolutions were all 
agreed to with a few verbal amendments, 
except that for taking the Thursdays, 
which was withdrawn. 

On the motion of Sir W. Somerville a 
Select Committee was appointed to inquire 
into the operation of Tue Iris Poor 
Law. The intention of the Government, 
as explained by the Irish Secretary, was 
to submit to investigation the complaints, 
opinions, and proposals of the local 
gentry. 

Feb. 6. Sir George Grey moved for 
leave to bring in a bill for the further 
SUSPENSION oF THE Haseas Corpus 
Actin IRELAND. He admitted that the 
circumstances under which he made his 
proposal were widely different from those 
which surrounded Lord John Russell in 
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July; but, for the preservation of the tran- 
quillity so necessary to any improvement 
in the social condition of Ireland, the Go- 
vernment asked for a continuance of the 
extraordinary powers entrusted to the 
Lord Lieutenant, for a limited period. 
He proposed that the act should be carried 
on for a period of six months from that 
time, or for five months after the expira- 
tion of the existing act, so as to enable 
Parliament to consider again before the 
close of the session whether any further 
extension of the act be necessary.—Mr. J. 
O’Connell moved as an amendment, “ That 
a committee, consisting of twenty-one 
members, be formed by ballot, to examine 
such documents as may be ‘aid before 
them, and to report to this House their 
opinion upon these documents, whether 
the continuance of the suspension of the 
Habeas Corpus Act be a measure neces- 
sary to the tranquillity of Ireland at the 
present time.’”’”—On a division the num- 
bers were—for the motion, 221; for the 
amendment, 18, 

A motion was made by Mr. Anstey for 
leave to bring in a bill for the further re- 
peal of enactments imposing PENALTIES 
uPON RoMAN CaTHOLIcs; which was op- 
posed by Sir R. Inglis, Lord Arundel, 
and others, on the ground that it was sub- 
stantially the same bill as had been re- 
jected in several successive sessions, and 
that to introduce it now would lead to 
waste of time, and injure the cause pro- 
posed to be served. Mr. Anstey declined 
to withdraw.—The House divided—for 
the bill, 41; against it, 43. 

Feb. 7. In Committee for RELIEF or 
DISTRESS IN IRELAND, the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer moved a vote for affording 
relief in certain Western unions. They 
had 184,000/. in hand, which might, in 
whole or in part, be thus applied: this 
sum consisted of 106,0007. which had not 
been expended under Sir John Burgoyne’s 
commission, and 78,0002. in the shape of 
repayments—out of this sum, available in 
the balance of former grants, he proposed 
a vote of 50,0007. from the Consolidated 
Fund. He would not say that this was 
all that would be necessary.—Mr. P. 
Scrope moved as an amendment, ‘‘ That 
no appropriation of moneys taken from 
general taxation be in future applied in 
aid of the poor-rate of Irish unions, ex- 
cept on condition, 1. That its repayment 
be secured by a lien on the rateable pro- 
perty of the union; 2. That it be ex- 
pended, as far as it is practicable, in the 
productive employment of the able-bodied 
poor.”’ 

Feb. 9. Lord J. Russell moved the 
second reading of Haseas Corpus sus- 
PENSION (IRELAND) Bill.—Mr. Sadleir 
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opposed it ; and the House divided—for 
the second reading, 275 ; against it, 33. 

Feb. 12. The Committee for SuspEn- 
SION OF THE Haseas Corpus in Ireland 
was met by Mr. John O’ Connel/ with an 
amendment, “ That it be an instruction to 
the committee to introduce such pro- 
visions into the bill as shall guard and 
save intact the right of the subject to hold 
meetings to petition for the enactment, 
repeal, or alteration of acts of Parliament, 
or for redress of grievances, or other con- 
stitutional objects, without other or further 
restriction of that right than existed under 
the operation of the common and statute 
law of the land, previous to the passing of 
the Habeas Corpus Suspension Act of 
last July.’”’"—The Solicitor-General said 
the instruction proposed was totally incon- 
sistent with the billitself. The bill would 
empower the Lord-Lieutenant to appre- 
hend and detain persons suspected of con- 
spiring against the Government or person 
of the Queen ; but it gave no power to 
prevent public meetings, held for a legiti- 
mate object.— Mr. J. O’Connell withdrew 
his amendment, and divided the House on 
the question for going into committee. 
The numbers were—for the motion, 84; 
against it, 14.—The House then went 
into committee; and on the first clause 
Mr. Anstey moved, as an amendment, 
words giving to the Lord-Lieutenant in 
council, instead of to a certain number of 
members of the Privy Council, the powers 
of the act.—The Attorney-General op- 
posed, and the committee divided, when 
the numbers were—for the amendment, 
12; against it, 79. On the second clause, 
Mr. J. O’ Connell moved, as an amend- 
ment, the substance of the ‘‘ instruction ” 
he had previously withdrawn.—The com- 
mittee divided—for the amendment, 11 ; 
against it, 105. With this division the 
opposition ended, and the bill went through 
committee without alterations. 

In committee on In1sH Distress, Mr. 
P. Scrope said he would not press his 
amendment; but on a future occasion 
would endeavour to make it a condition 
that money voted should not be a grant 
but a loan.—Mr. Grattan proposed, as a 
plan which would relieve Irish members of 
the necessity of applying to England for 
money, that the Crown and quit rents of 
Ireland should be appropriated to the 
support of the poor, and that the Irish 
landowners who did not reside on their 
estates should be taxed for the same ob- 
ject.—The Chairman ruled that as the 
motion proposed to deal with the revenues 
of the Crown it could not be entertained 
without the consent of her Majesty, and it 
was consequently withdrawn.—Mr. A. 
Stafford showed that 50,0007. was far 
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from being sufficient for any effective re- 
lief, and moved a resolution declaring that 
the application ought to have been ac- 
companied with an estimate of the pro- 
bable amount required for that purpose, 
and ‘* That the continual application of 
sums of money, raised by the general 
taxation of the country, to the relief of 
distress in Ireland, is vicious in principle, 
unjust in practice, and impolitic with re- 
spect to the suffering districts themselves, 
as tending to destroy all spirit of self- 
reliance.’’—Lord J. Russell said it was 
the usual course to take votes as required, 
and, whilst he admitted that nothing 
could be worse than continual granting of 
money for the relief of distress, he de- 
fended the urgent necessity of the case, 
and the conduct of the Government in 
the matter.—The committee divided on 
Mr. Stafford’s amendment — for the 
amendment, 125; against it, 245.—Mr. 
Hume then divided the committee on the 
main question, and the numbers were— 
for the grant, 220; against it, 143. 

Feb. 13. Mr. Anstey moved for a 
committee on THE INLAND FISHERIES OF 
IRELAND to inquire ‘‘ into the obstruc- 
tions which hindered the enjoyment of the 
same, and the best means of removing 
those obstructions.’’ He stated that in 
Ireland the fisheries in the great rivers 
were a public right ; but by a species of 
usurpation they had all been taken posses- 
sion of by individuals or municipal corpo- 
rations ; and by these illegal usurpations 
the people were defrauded of fish to the 
amount of 600,000/. annually.—Agreed 
to. 

Mr. C. Lewis moved for leave to bring 
in a bill to consolidate and amend the 
laws relating to Pustic Roans in Eng- 
land and Wales. By this measure, which 
had been rendered necessary by the change 
consequent on the introduction of rail- 
ways, it was proposed to place the high- 
ways and turnpikes under one manage- 
ment, namely, a committee of the quarter 
sessions, to be called the County Roads 
Court; and to vest the immediate local 
management in the poor-law boards. 
This change was intended to be made on 
the 25th of March, after which day all 
general and local acts would be repealed. 
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For the payment of the debt owing to turn- 
pike trusts, which exceeded 8,000,000/. in 
amount, he proposed that the County 
Roads Board should form a fund, to be 
called the County Road Fund, first from 
tolls levied on the main roads, and second- 
ly, from a county rate; that arbitrators 
should be appointed to estimate the exist- 
ing market value of all securities, and 
the county board should issue debentures 
for the amount, secured on the county 
roads fund; and that the debt should be 
paid off in a period of not less than seven 
or more than twenty-one years. 

Sir W. Somerville moved for leave to 
bring in a bill to amend the laws which 
regulate the Evecrive FRANcHIsE in 
Ireland. The main provision of the bill 
is to do away with all qualification de- 
pendent on occupation, and in its stead to 
substitute a rating to the poor of 8/.— 
Leave given. 

Feb. 14. The House proceeded to con- 
sider the second reading of a bill for the 
expulsion of INsoLvent MremBers, in- 
troduced by Mr. Moffatt. He proposed 
to give a creditor who should obtain a 
judgment against any member of the 
House power to petition a commissioner 
of insolvents, and obtain an order vesting 
the property of the member in assignees 
appointed by the court; that, when any 
such vesting order shall be obtained, the 
member shall be incapable of sitting or 
voting for six months ; and if, at the end 
of that time, the judgment remain un- 
satisfied, the seat of the insolvent member 
shall be declared vacant, and the Speaker 
issue a writ for a new election.—Sir G. 
Grey thought there could be no objection 
to the principle of the bill, which went to 
assimilate the position of insolvent and 
bankrupt members. He therefore con- 
sented to agree to the second reading, and 
to amend the bill in committee. 

Mr. Labouchere brought forward a 
resolution on which to found a bill for 
the repeal and amendment of the Na- 
vicaTion Laws. His proposal was the 
same as he had brought forward last ses- 
sion, with the addition of some alteration 
in the laws regulating the coasting trade. 
—dAgreed to. 





FOREIGN NEWS. 


FRANCE: 

The long-agitated question of its own 
dissolution was finally disposed of by the 
Assembly on Wednesday Feb. 7. A 
number of propositions and amendments 
were entered upon the journals, but by 
a prudent arrangement, the several pro- 


posers withdrew their motions in favour 
of that suggested by M. Lanjuinais, 
which was accordingly made the subject 
of a prolonged discussion, enlivened only 
by the recurrence of some scenes of 
uproar, and a brilliant speech by M, 
Lamartine in favour of the dissolution. 
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Ultimately the proposition was adopted 
by a majority of 470 to 337. The first 
article declared that the electoral law was 
to be voted without delay. The second 
set forth that, immediately after that vote, 
the election lists should be prepared, and 
the new elections take place on the Sunday 
after the definitive close of the said lists. 
The Legislative Assembly is to meet on 
the fifteenth day after the elections. The 
Assembly afterwards decided that, in addi- 
tion to those laws, it should vote the 
Budget of 1849 before its dissolution. 
It is calculated that the completing the 
electoral lists in the departments will 
occupy until the middle of April, which 
will, consequently, fix the time of the 
meeting of the new Assembly about the 
first week in May. 


SPAIN. 


A sanguinary-battle has been fought in 
Catalonia, in the neighbourhood of Vich, 
between General Concha and Cabrera, at 
the head of all the Montemolinist forces 
of the province. The latter have been 
completely beaten and dispersed after an 
obstinate resistance. The insurgents oc- 
cupied an almost impregnable position, 
from which they were, however, dislodged 
with admirable resolution by the Queen’s 
troops. Upwards of 600 men are said 
to have been killed or wounded in the 
engagement. ; 

The Queen’s troops surprised the Curé 
of Allo, at San Gregorio on the 30th Jan. 
He had only 50 of the Carlist insurgents 
with him. This small body was over- 
whelmed by the Queen’s troops. Ten 
were killed on the spot, and 21 prisoners 
taken, of whom thirteen were shot the 
same day at Estella, and the other eight at 
Puenta la Reyna. 

The Progresista insurrection, under 
Panteleon, is daily gaining strength in 
Navarre and Arragon. 


PORTUGAL, 


Charges of incapacity and neglect, 
brought against the Minister of Finance 
in the Cortes, have induced him to resign, 
an example that was followed by some of 
his colleagues. The new ministry consists 
as follows :—Marshal Saldanha, President 
of the Council ; Condé de Castro, Minis- 
ter of Foreign Affairs and Marine, ad 
interim ; Senhor Lopez, Minister of Fi- 
nance ; Baron d’Ouren, Minister of War ; 
Sa da Vergas, Justice. 


GERMANY. 

The National Assembly of Frankfort 

on the 23rd Jan. resolved, by 263 votes 

to 211, that the dignity of chief of the 

German Empire should not be hereditary 
10 


Foreign News. 
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in the house of the Prince on whom it 
may be conferred. The opposition party, 
the Austrian, and almost all the Bavarian 
Deputies, voted with the majority. The 
question was then put whether the Em- 
peror should be elected for life, and it was 
decided in the negative, by 413 votes to 
39. The Prussian Deputies voted in the 
majority, as did also the Bavarian and 
Austrian. Another vote of 442 to 14 
rejected a proposition, that the dignity of 
Chief of the Empire should be alternately 
confided, for twelve years at a time, to the 
sovereigns of Austria, Prussia, Bavaria, 
Saxony, Hanover, and Wurtemberg. It 
was then put from the chair that the 
Chief of the Empire should be elected for 
six years, but this was rejected by 264 to 
196. An amendment was next proposed, 
that the nomination should be made for 
three years, the first time by the National 
Assembly, and subsequently by the two 
Chambers. This was also rejected by 
305 votes to 120. The other propositions, 
of which notice had been given, were with- 
drawn. The result of the voting was, that 
the Assembly decided nothing as to the 
manner of the election of the Chief of the 
Empire, or the duration of his authority. 


CANADA, 


The Parliamentary session in Canada 
has been opened. The Governor, in his 
speech, announces the intention of her 
Majesty to accord an amnesty to the rest 
of the political offenders of 1837-8, and 
to reform the intercolonial postage system. 
The Governor recommends an extension 
of the franchise, an amendment of the 
School Act and the administration of 
justice, and promises attention to the 
question of a railway between Quebec and 
Halifax, having received a favourable 
report from the officers. An alteration in 
the navigation laws is mentioned as being 
in contemplation, the completion of the 
St. Lawrence canals, a re-organisation of 
the provincial debt, and an amendment of 
the Emigration Act. 


BORNEO. 


A copy of the treaty of “ friendship and 
commerce,’’ concluded between Her Ma- 
jesty the Queen of England and the Sultan 
of Borneo (signed, in the English and 
Malay languages, on the 27th of May, 
1847), has just been laid before both 
houses of Parliament. Article 10 con- 
firms the cession of the island of Labuan, 
situate on the north-west coast of Borneo, 
together with the adjacent islets of Kura- 
man, Little Rusakan, Great Rusakan, 
Da-at, and Malankasan, and all the straits, 
islets, and seas situate half way between 
the aforementioned islets and the main- 
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land of Borneo, and the distance of 10 
geographical miles from the island of 
Labuan. Every measure is to be taken 
by both parties for the suppression of the 
abominable traffic in slaves. The visit of 
ceremony to the Sultan of Borneo by Sir 
James Brooke was undertaken Oct. 26, 
when Sir James presented the Sultan with 
a ratified copy of the treaty with the 
Queen of England, inclosed within a hand- 
some silver box. Sir James then, in the 
name of the Queen, informed his High- 
ness that, eternal friendship having been 
sworn between them, her Majesty had 
directed him to present his Highness with 
3,000 Spanish dollars, as a mark of respect 
for the free cession of the island of Labuan. 
The accounts from Labuan itself are un- 
satisfactory. The site selected for the 
town appears to be an unhappy one, being 
in the centre of a swamp, part of which is 
below high-water mark. 


INDIA. 


The Bombay troops joined Gen. Whish 
on the 21st December. The army be- 
sieging Mooltan now amounted to 15,000 
British troops, the allies amounting to 
about 17,000—or 32,000 in all. The 
artillery amounted to about 150 pieces of 
ordnance, of which nearly one half were of 
the largest calibre. On Christmas Day 
and the day following the force changed 
ground: on the 26th the troops advanced 
in four columns to the attack, and, clear- 
ing the suburbs and driving in the enemy 
on all sides, established themselves with- 
in five hundred yards of the walls. Bat- 
teries were now constructed in every di- 
rection, and on the morning of the 28th a 
terrific cannorade and bombardment com- 
menced. On the 29th, the heavy guns 
were battering within eighty yards of the 
ramparts. On the 30th, the principal 
magazine in the fort blew up with a terri- 
fic explosion—nearly 800,000lbs. of pow- 
der are reported to have been stored in it 
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—blowiug a vast column of dust a thou- 
sand feet up into the air. The destruction 
it caused all round must have been tre- 
mendous. A mighty conflagration, sup- 
posed to be that of the principal stores, 
was now spreading in the town; 50,0007. 
worth of grain was afterwards found to 
have been destroyed. The enemy’s ar- 
tillery slackened their fire, but still con- 
tinued unsilenced. On the two next days 
the cannonade continued: shells were 
thrown sometimes every minute, some- 
times in intervals of ten minutes, and 
fearful salvos were from time to time dis- 
charged from the heavy batteries. A furi- 
ous cannonade having been kept up all the 
previous night, on the morning of the 
2nd a column of Bengal troops, com- 
manded by Colonel Franks, consisting of 
her Majesty’s 32nd and the 49th and 
72nd N.I. pushed forward to a breach near 
the Delhi Gate. Here they found the enemy 
determined to oppose them to the last ; 
the breach, besides, proved impracticable, 
so the troops retired and moved round to 
the opposite side of the town, where the 
entrance of the Bombay column had al- 
ready been effected. The breach stormed 
by them had been much more complete 
than the other, and the enemy defending 
it were driven off at the bayonet’s point. 
The Fusiliers entered first, and speedily 
placed their standard within the walls of 
the town. The Bengal column followed 
them, and the city of Mooltan, which was 
captured about 3 p.m. was before sunset 
filled with British troops. The fire from 
the fort, which had for a time slackened, 
was meanwhile renewed. In the course 
of the night a mine was sprung on us, 
which occasioned some mischief. Moolraj 
seemed determined to maintain himself to 
the last, and showed no sign of fear amidst 
his reverses. On the morning of the 3rd, 
the cannonade was again resumed by us, 
and the Dowlut Gate, the last hold of the 
enemy, destroyed. 





LONDON AND ITS VICINITY. 

Bridgewater House, Green Park, the 
new mansion of the Earl of Ellesmere, is 
now completed. The situation is one of 
the finest in the metropolis. The plan 
approaches a square; the south front is 
142ft. Ginc. from east to west; and the 
west front 122ft. from north to south; 
and there are two small courts within the 
mass to aid in lighting the various apart- 
ments. The palace residences of Rome 
and Venice furnish the general types for 
the elevations, skilfully combined in good 
Gent. Mage. Vou. XXXI. 
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proportions ; the details are mostly very 
elegant, and the general effect good. 
The projection of the wings is very slight. 
The south elevation differs from the west 
in having no projections of the front wall. 
Vases surmount the dies of the balus- 
trade. The entrance porch will be in the 
centre, and be surmounted at the angles 
by similar vases, The whole of these 
fronts, and part of each of the other 
fronts, are faced with Portland stone. 
In the interior care has been taken so to 
plan the building that freedom of access 
2R 
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to his fine gallery of pictures, which 
Lord Ellesmere proposes to grant the 
public, may not be interfered with by the 
private requirements of the liberal owner. 
The gallery occupies the whole of the 
north side of the house, and is carried 
out a few feet beyond the east wall of the 
ground floor. The height of the gallery 
is 32 feet, and the width is the same. 

That old and well-known resort at 
Pentonville, White Conduit House, with 
its large room and pleasure grounds, is to 
be removed, to make way for a new 
street. The work of demolition com- 
menced on Thursday, Jan. 25. 

The large building in Threadneedle- 
street, built a few years ago by Mr. 
Moxhay, the biscuit-baker, and called the 
“Hall of Commerce,’’ has been closed, 
after remaining open to the public for six 
years. The undertaking of the projector 
has turned out a hopeless failure. 


CHESHIRE. 


Jan. 18. The Lord Bishop of Chester 
consecrated St. Mark’s Church, Dukin- 
field. Its style is early-English, and de- 
signed by J. Clarke, esq. of Lincoln’s 
Inn Fields. The stone was laid on Whit- 
Friday, 1847, by F. D. Palmer Astley, 
esq. who gave the land and 100/. for the 
erection of the church. C. Hindley, esq. 
M.P. also gave a similar sum. The cost 
of the church has been 3108/7. 0s. 9d.; of 
the schools, 1455/.; the money having 
been all raised by subscription, with the 
exception of about 400/., which will re- 
main on the buildings. Mr. Heffill is the 
incumbent. 

Jan. 31. The Bishop of Chester con- 
secrated the new district parish church of 
St. James, Congleton. The district of 
St. James was the first constituted under 
Sir R. Peel’s act by the Ecclesiastical 
Commission, and is now, in consequence 
of the consecration of the church, a sepa- 
rate parish. The church, which consists 
of nave, aisles, and chancel, is built of 
stone, and has accommodation for 700 
persons, the whole of which is entirely 
free. The site was given by E. L. 
Mallabar, esq. of Congleton. 


HUNTINGDONSHIRE. 


Jan. 26. <A fearful catastrophe befel 
the village of Green-end, near Sawtry, by 
the destruction by fire of nearly forty 
houses, almost one half of the place. 
About half past seven o’clock, p.m. 
flames were observed issuing from the 
premises in the occupation of Mr. Flan- 
ders, supposed to have originated by a 
spark falling on the thatched roof. A 
furious storm prevailing at the time, scat- 
tered the flames to the houses adjacent, 
which, being thatched, ignited rapidly. 
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KENT. 


Jan.8. A new National School, erected 
at Canterbury for the education of 720 
children, was opened for use. It is placed 
in Broad-street, on the site of the old city 
mount; and is built in the early English 
style, from the plans of William Butter- 
field, esq. at the cost of 3,200/. 


LANCASHIRE, 


Nov. 13. The Bishop of Chester con- - 


secrated the church of Everton, in the 
parish of Walton-on-the-hill, Lancashire. 
This church, consecrated by the name of 
Christchurch, contains 1000 sittings, 337 
of which are free, and is endowed with 
the sum of 1000/. The cost has been 
10,500/., and the whole expense of build- 
ing and endowing it has been defrayed by 
T. B. Horsfall, esq. the Mayor of Liver- 
pool, and the other children of the late 
C. Horsfall, esq., by whom it is intended 
as a lasting monument to the memory of 
their late father. 

Dec. 16. The Bishop of Manchester 
consecrated the new church at Lumb, in 
Rossendale, dedicated to St. Michael, and 
the burial-ground attached; on the 22nd, 
the new church at Great Marsden, cha- 
pelry of Colne; on the 27th, the new 
church at Inskip, parish of St. Michael at 
Wyre; and on the 28th, the chapel at 
Garstang. 

Dee. 22. The new church of All Saints, 
in Great Nelson-street North, Liverpool, 
the foundation stone of which was laid in 
March last, was consecrated by the Right 
Rev. Dr. Graham, the Lord Bishop of 
Chester. This church has been built, at 
a cost of about 4,000/. from the funds of 
the Liverpool Church Building Society, 
from the designs of Mr. A. H. Holme.. It 
isa plain structure of red stone, in the 
early-English style. It will accommodate 
about 1,050 persons, 600 of the sittings 
being free. The front to Great Nelson- 
street comprises a tower, with a neat and 
well - proportioned spire about 120 feet 
high, finished with a gilt cross. In the 
centre of the elevation is a lofty gable, 
with lancet windows, and circular windows 
on each side, filled with the simple tracery 
of the period. ‘The tower contains one stair- 
case to the east, and another in a similar 
tower to the west. There are four en- 
trance-doors, two of which, in the centre 
compartment, have porches. From the 
extraordinary pitch of the roof, and the 
large skylights, it has the appearance of 
a clerestory building. The gallery is sup- 
ported by bronzed spiral pillars. The 
whole of the interior is in good taste and 
well-finished. The font is a beautiful 
specimen of masonry, and the puipit and 
reading-desk are well-executed: the clerk 
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sits at one side, and not immediately in 
front of the pulpit. The benches or free 
sittings have sloping backs, footboards, 
hat-rails, and all the modern improve- 
ments for convenience and comfort. 


OXFORDSHIRE. 


The fine old property so long in the 
hands of the Fitzherberts of Begbrook, 
called the Begbrook-hill Estate, which 
was purchased by the late Thomas Robin- 
son, esq., of the representatives of Mr. 
William Young, has been sold to the 
Duke of Marlborough. Mr. Robinson 
had greatly improved the property by his 
admirable arrangement of the homestead 
and farm buildings. 


WARWICKSHIRE. 


Feb. 5. The opening took place of a 
new place of public amusement at Leam- 
ington, called the Elliston Rooms and 
Theatre Royal. The Director is Mr. C. 
R. Elliston, and the evening’s perform- 
ances were Mrs. Centlivre’s comedy of 
The Wonder, and Planché’s Who’s your 
Friend? Among the performers were 
the veteran Mrs. Glover, Mr. J. Wallack, 
and Mr. B. Webster. The following ex- 
cellent prologue or opening address, 
written by Nicholas L. Torre, esq., was 
delivered by Mr. Conway :— 


Friends of our Thespian art! if, banish’d long, 
Ye mourn’d the Muses from the land of song, 
Your favour’d land,—your consecrated earth,— 
That proudly gave immortal Shakspere birth,— 
And sighed, in memory of your bard divine, 
To rear in Leamington some worthy shrine,— 
Around you look,—tie finished work explore, 
Behold this edifice—and grieve no more ! 
Here may we meet, when listless eve comes on, 
When daily toils of busy life are done, 
Here may the Drama’s mirth, the Concert’s 
charm, 
Unnumber’d moments of their sting disarm, 
And mimic scenes and melody combined 
Dispel dull care, the burden of mankind! 


Oft had Thalia wept her power decay’d ; 
Sadly by Avon’s margin green she stray’d; 
Or refuge sought in Stoneleigh’s classic 
bowers, (flowers, 
Where high-born genius, culling wisdom’s 
Still with each sister muse delights to play, 
And points with Attic wit his polish’d lay. 
Raise, fair Thalia! raise thy drooping head! 
Thy sway returns, the clouds that lower’d are 
fled: 
Their charms again dramatic scenes impart, 
And England’s Court upholds Dramatic Art. 
Yes—raise thy head!—in Windsor’s regal 
dome, 
Where queenly virtues gild the joys of home, 
Thy sway returns ; in fashion’s mock disguise, 
Whate’er new bubbles for a time may rise, 
No more depress’d the Drama’s cause shall 


wane, 
But mighty Shakspere be “ himself again.’’ 
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Long live the Queen! may Heaven, propi- 

tious, bless 

With choicest gifis our Royal Patroness! 

Rise, fellow Britons! if to you be dear 

Conquest abrocd, and glorious freedom here, 

In loyal offerings let your thanks be seen, 

And shout, with heart and voice, Long live the 
Queen! 


WILTSHIRE. 


Dec. 13. The church of Rodburn 
Cheney, recently re-erected at a cost of 
2,700/. was opened for Divine service. 
The living is under 1007. per annum, and 
the Rev. H. T. Streeton, the present in- 
cumbent, retains it for seven years only ; 
yet upon the parishioners contributing 
5007. he took the sole responsibility of the 
expenses upon himself. The sum of 
1,000/. was raised by other subscriptions 
and a grant from the Church Building 
Society ; and 1,200/. was left for Mr. 
Streeton to contribute. The sacred edi- 
fice is now considered one of the best vil- 
lage churches in the county, and contains 
about 600 sittings. The elevation of the 
tower is 70 feet, and the west window of 
the tower is in four compartments, beau- 
tifully moulded and glazed in stained glass, 
with figures of the four Evangelists. The 
east window of the south chapel is also in 
stained glats, beautifully enriched, and 
bearing varidis texts. All the seats are 
open, with framed backs. The front is of 
Painswick stone, in the early-English 
style, and raised upon two stone steps. 
The reading-desk, which is on the south 
side of the chancel arch, is open, panelled, 
and filled in with tracery. On the north 
side is an octagonal Painswick stone pul- 
pit, on a moulded pedestal. The altar- 
table is of oak, standing upon six octago- 
nal pillars. 


YORKSHIRE. 


Jan. 24. Another of those awful 
catastrophes, for the prevalence of which 
Barnsley and its neighbourhood have ob- 
tained a painful notoriety, occurred at 
Darley Main colliery, by which no less 
than 75 human beings and eight horses 
fell victims to an explosion of fire-damp. 
This colliery has been the scene of two 
former explosions ; the first was in the 
early part of 1847, when six lives were 
lost; and in August of the same year a 
similar calamity resulted in the death of 
two colliers. Within the distance of two 
miles is the Oaks or Ardsley Main 
colliery, where, on the 5th of March, 
1847, an explosion of fire damp killed 73 
persons. Darley Main colliery is the 
property of Messrs. Jeffcock and Jarratt, 
of Doncaster, and is situated about two 
miles to the south of Barnsley. The 
works are vcry extensive, extending in one 
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direction nearly a mile from the shaft, 
and this appears to be the ‘ dip end,’’ or 
deepest portion of the workings. The ex- 
plosion is supposed to have taken place 
here, which is about 1,000 yards distant 
from the shaft, and near to what is called 
‘*a through,” or ‘‘a break in the seam.”’ 
A coroner’s jury returned a verdict of 
‘* Accidental Death,’’ accompanied with a 
recommendation that her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment should appoint a scientific and prac- 
tical person to inspect the collieries, see 
that there is proper ventilation, and hear 
any complaints of the workmen. A sub- 
scription has been set on foot for the 31 
widows and the 55 children who have 
been left in distress through this awfully 
fatal explosion. The Darley Main Com- 
pany commenced the subscription with a 
donation of 200/. besides defraying all the 
expenses of the funerals of the 75 sufferers, 
Mr. J. Jeffcock, the owner of the coal 
field, has contributed 1007. The Rev. J. 
Andrew, the incumbent of Worsborough, 
received a check from the Queen Dowager 
for 25/. and one from the Archbishop of 
York for 202. in aid of the benevolent ob- 
ject. There is good ground for believing 
that a concert will be given in Barnsley 
or some other town in the West Riding, 
at which Mademoiselle Lind will give her 
valuable services in aid of the fund. 


WALES. 


The increasing importance of the town 
of Cardiff as one of the principal outlets 
of the mineral wealth of the principality 
is becoming a subject of great interest. 
Owing to the individual exertion and 
praiseworthy foresight of that greatly la- 
mented nobleman the late Marquess of 
Bute, the port is now daily rising in the 
estimation of the commercial world. Seven 
years since the number of vessels entered 
at the Custom House numbered between 
seventeen and eighteen hundred; from 
the 5th of January, 1847, to the same 
period in 1848, these numbers increased 
to six thousand four hundred and sixty- 
five! During the last year of unprece- 
dented mercantile depression there were, 
from the 5th of January, 1848, to the 5th 
of January, 1849, entered, eight thousand 
seven hundred and twenty-four, shewing 
an increase, in one year only, of two thou- 
sand two hundred and fifty-one vessels ! 
In addition, the new works in preparation 
in the vales of Aberdare and the Rhondda 
must of necessity find means of egress for 
their produce. Thus, there is very little 
doubt but the ports on the western side of 
the Bristol Channel will shortly rival the 
docks of Liverpool. 
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SCOTLAND. 


There have been serious inundations in 
the north of Scotland, owing to the melt- 
ing snows on the hills, and continued 
storms of wind. On the 25th Jan. the 
fine old bridge over the Ness, at Inverness, 
was swept away in the torrent of the flood. 
This bridge was at the foot of the romantic 
hill on which, according to Shakspere, 
Macbeth’s castle stood, and spanned the 
swift waters of the Ness by seven well 
constructed arches. The flood so inun- 
dated Inverness, the inhabitants were 
obliged to escape from their houses in 
boats and such other craft as could be got 
at. Happily no lives were lost. 

Feb. 6. The launch of the Floating 
Railway for ferrying the trains over the 
Frith of Forth took place at Messrs. R. 
Napier’s ship-building yard, near Glasgow. 
The vessel was built ‘ broadside,’’ and 
not in the usual manner with her bow or 
stern, to the river, it being conceived that, 
owing to the elevation of the ground above 
the high-water level of the Clyde, its 
launch on the broadside system could be 
more safely and easily effected. The 
signal being given, the blocks were re- 
moved and the stopper ropes cut, when 
the vessel, 170 feet long on deck by 34 
feet wide between the paddles, and 10 
feet deep, strongly framed and plated to 
sustain the great weight of a train of 
loaded trucks, glided with a gently in. 
creasing velocity to the end of the ways, 
fell about 25 feet to the river, gave two or 
three heavy rolls, and then drifted into 
the centre of the stream, and was towed 
to the Broomielaw, where she received 
her machinery. Her engine is 56-inch - 
cylinder, and 3-feet-6-ineh stroke, work- 
ing each paddle. A chimney on each side 
allows a clear space in the centre for three 
trucks loaded abreast, and the captain 
stands above them, between the paddles, 
to steer cither end foremost. The vessel 
is of iron, ribbed ; the plates on the bot- 
tom being half an inch thick. 

Feb.17. During the performance at 
the Theatre in Dunlop Street, Glasyow, 
the sudden ignition of some gas which 
had escaped (though immediately ex- 
tinguished) occasioned a frightful loss of 
life by the panic which ensued. The oc- 
cupiers of the gallery rushed down stairs, 
and the foremost being carried off their 
feet, the whole staircase became com- 
pletely choked up. Sixty-one were taken 
out dead, and four who were carried to 
the infirmary have since died, making in 
all sixty-five. They were chiefly young 
people of the working classes. 
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PROMOTIONS, PREFERMENTS, &c. 


SHERIFFS FOR THE YEAR 1849. 


Beds.—H. Brandreth, of Houghton Regis, esq. 
Berks.—R. Gibson, of Sandhurst Lodge, esq. 
Bucks.—John Kaye, of Fulmer, esq. 
Camd. and Hunt.—Ebenezer Foster, of Trump- 
ington, esq. 
Cumb.—A. F. Hudleston, of Hutton John, esq. 
Cheshire—T. W. Tatton, of Withenshaw, esq. 
Cornwall.—Sir S. T. Spry, of Tregols, Bart. 
Derbysh.—Jedediah Strutt, of Belper, esq. 
Devonsh.—M. E. N. Parker, of Whiteway, esq. 
Dorsetshire.—W. P.Okeden,of Turnworth, esq. 
Durham.—John Eden, of Beamish Park, esq. 
Essex.—Onley Savill Onley, of Stisted, esq. 
Glouc.—W. P. Price, of Tibberton Court, esq. 
Heref.—Wm. Barneby, of Clater, esq. 
Herts.—Abel Smith, of Watton Woodhall, esq. 
Kent.—W. M. Smith, of Camer, Meopham, esq- 
Lanc.—J. 8S. Entwistle, of Foxholes, esq. 
Leic.—John Goodacre, of Lutterworth, esq. 
Linc.—James W. Yorke, of Walmsgate, esq. 
Monm.—J. A. Herbert, of Llanarth Court, esq. 
Norfolk.—William Mason, of Necton, esq. 
Northampt.—Henry Nevile, of Walcot, esq. 
Northumb.—J. H. Hinde, of Stellinghall, esq. 
Notts.—G. Harcourt Vernon, of Grove, esq. 
Oxfordshire. — Samuel Weare Gardiner, of 
Coombe Lodge, Whitchurch, esq. 
Rutlands.—J.'T. Springthorpe, of Manton, esq. 
Shropsh.—Panton Corbett, of Longnor, esq. 
Somerset.—G. W. Blathwayt, of Porlock, esq. 
Staff.—Charles Arkwright, of Dunstall, esq. 
Southampton.—William Garnier, of Rookes- 
bury Wickham, esq. 
Suffolk.—Lord Henniker, of Thornham-Hall. 
Surrey.—W. F. G. Farmer, of Nonsuch-Park, 


esq. 

Sussex.—Richard Shuttleworth Streatfeild, of 
the Rocks, Uckfield, esq. 

Warw.—Sir Theo. Biddulph, of Birdingbury, 


Bart. 

Wiltshire.—R. Parry Nisbett, of Southbroome 
House, esq. 

Worcester.—John Dent, of Walcot, esq. 

Yorkshire.—O. Vernon Harcourt, of Swinton- 
Park, esq. 


WALES. 
Anglesey.—Steplien Roose, of Tan-y-lan, esq. 
Brecons.—William Pearce, of Ffrwdgrech, esq. 
Carnarv.—S. O. Priestley, of Trefan, esq. 
Carm.—W. R. H. Powell, of Maesgwynne, esq. 
ee ar Bp Hoghton, of Hafod, esq. 
Denb.—T. Griffith, of Trevallyn-Hall, esq. 
Flint.—P. L. Godsal, of Iscoyd-Park, ~~ 
Glamorgansh.—Robert Boteler, of Llandough 

Castle and Maesmawr, esq. 
Montg.—R. Gardner, of ; Plas-y-Court, esq. 
Merion.—R. D. Jones, of Aberllafenny, esq. 
Pemb.—S. P. Allen, of Cresselly, esq. 
Radnor.—E. M. Evans, of Llwynbaried, esq. 


GAZETTE PROMOTIONS. 


Jan. 13. Arthur-James Earl of Fingal, to be 
Lord Lieutenant and Custos Rotulorum of the 
county of Meath. 

Jan. 27. Lanarkshire Yeomanry Cavalry, 
the Marquess of Douglass and Clydesdale to 
be Major Commandant.—Wm. Drury Holden, 
of Locko Park, co. Derby, esq. eldest son and 
heir of Robert Holden, late of Nuttall Temple, 
co. Notts, by Mary-Anne, only child and heir 
of Wm. Drury Lowe, of Locko Park, esq. to 
take the name of Lowe only, and bear the arms 
of Lowe, quarterly, with his own arms, 


Jan, 31. Knighted, Elkanah Armitage, 

-— late Mayor of Manchester. 

eb.2. Cleland Cumberlege, esq. to be her 
iz Consul at Tampico.—31st Foot, Ma- 
jor J. St. John Munro, to be Major.—Brevet, 
Capt. W. G. Beare, of 1st Foot, to be Major 
in the Army.--Staft, Col. A. S. H. Mountain, 
29th Foot, to be Adjutant-General to the 
Queen’s Forces serving in the East Indies.— 
West Somerset Yeomanry Cavalry, Major E. A. 
Sanford to be Lieut.-Col. ; Capt. W. Pinney, 
M.P. to be Major. 

Feb. 9. Sir Edmund Lyons, Bart. G.C.B. 
(now Minister Plenipotentiary to Greece), to be 
her M. Minister Plenipotentiary to the Swiss 
Cantons ; Thomas Wyse, esq. to be Minister 
Plenipotentiary to the King of Greece.—George 
William Anderson, “y7 to be Governor of 
Mauritius.—14th Light Dragoons, Major H. E. 
Doherty to be Lieut.-Col.; Capt. W. Clarke to 
be Major.—2I1st Foot, Capt. J. R. Stuart to be 
Major.—Royal Canadian Rifle Regt. Major R. 
Muter to be Lieut.-Col.; Capt. P. L. M‘Dou- 
gall to be Major.—Brevet, Capt. E. F. French, 
74th Foot, to be Major in the Army. 

Feb. 13. At the Court, the Right Hon. Tho- 
mas Wyse sworn of the Privy Council. 

Feb. 16. 71st Foot, Lieut.-Gen. Sir J. Mac- 
donell, K.C.B. from 79th Foot. to be Col.— 
79th Foot, Major-Gen. J. Hay, C.B. to be Col. 
—3d West India Regt., Major-Gen. W. Wood, 
C.B. to be Colonel. 

Feb. 23. 7th Dragoon Guards, Lieut.-Col. 
Charles P. Ainslie to be Lieut.-Col.—54th 
Foot, Major John Norman, from haif-pay 
Unatt. to be Major.—Brevet, Capt. Charles ° 
Bulkeley, 90th Foot, to be Major in the Army. 


Nava Promotions. 


To be Commanders,—G. J. Napier and C. C. 
Forsyth. 

Appointments,—Capt. E. A. Inglefield (acting) 
to Melampus.—Comm. R. B. Miller (acting) 
to Ringdove; A. Cumming to Rattler. 


Members returned to serve in Parliament, 

Bolton.—Sir Joshua Walmsley. 

Cardigan Boroughs.—Pryse Pryse, esq. (vice 
his father deceased). 

Devon (South).—Sir Ralph Lopes, Bart. 

Donegal.—Thomas Conolly, esq. 

Hull.—M. 1. Baines, esq. (re-el.) 

Leominster.—Frederick Peel, esq. 

Liskeard.—R. B, Crowder, esq. 

Portsmouth.—Rt. Hon. Sir F.T. Baring (re-el.) 

Staffordshire (S.J—Viscount Lewisham. 

te tng age illyams, esq. 

Yorkshire (W. Riding).—Edmund Denison, 
esq- 


EccLesiASTICAL PREFERMENTS. 


a J. Smith, to be Bishop of Hong Kong, in 

nina. 

Rey. T. F. Barker, Thornton-in-the Moors R. 
Cheshire. 

Rev. W. H. Bond, Steventon V. Beds. 

Rev. J. Bosworth, Waith V. Lincolnsh. 

Rev. J. Bowness, Ainderby V. Yorkshire. - 

Rev. T. S. Carlyon, Glenfield R. Leic. 

Rev. J. Churton, Tenbury V. Worc. 

Hon. and Rey, F. N. Clements, Norton V, 
Durham, 
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Rev.H.Crawley, Stowe-nine-Churches R.N’pn. 

Rey. J. F. Crouch, Pembridge R. Heref. 

Rev. W. Crump, Rowley Regis V. Staff. 

Rev. J. W. Downes, St. John P.C. Woolwich. 

Rev. C. Dunne, Eyton P.C. Herefordsh. 

Rev. C. W. Edgell, Northover V. Som. 

Rev. C. C. Edridge, Enborne and Hampstead 
Marshall RR. Berks. 

Rev. E. Edwards, Panegoes R. Montg. 

Rev. C. W. Everett, Faccombe with Tangley 
R. Hants. 

Rey. J. Fernie, Chariton R. Kent. 

Rey. R. Fisher, Steeple Bumstead V. Essex. 

Rev. S. Franklin, Broadway V. Worc. 

Rev. F. Goddard, Alderten V. Wilts. 

Rev. R. Hamilton, Kilmersden V. Som. 

Rey. C. Hawley, Leybourne R. Kent. 

Rev. W. Henson, Easby V. Yorkshire. 

Rev. J. N. Hinxman, Durnford-V. Wilts. 

Rev. R. Huyshe, Cheddington V. Dorset. 

Rey. C. Irving, Goudhurst V. Kent. 

Rev. W. N. Jepson, St. Martin V. Lincoln. 

Rev. J. Kendall, Church Hulme P.C, Sand- 
bach, Cheshire. 

Rev. R. Lawson, Great Moulton R. Norfolk. 

Rey. W. Lea, St. Peter’s, Droitwich, V. Worc. 

Rev. C. Martyn, Palgrave R. Suffolk. 

Rev. J. M. Morgan, Dalton-in-Furness V.Lanc. 

Rey. G. Nutt, Shaw and Whitley P.C. Meltes- 
ham, Wilts. 

Rev. S. R. Piggott, Bredgar R. Kent. 

Rev. C. J. Plumer, Elstree R. Herts. 

Rev. G. Poole, Saltiey, P.C. Worcestersh. 

Rev. E. Priest, Cringleford P.C. Norwich. 

Rev. J. Raven, Broughton Astley V. Leic. 

Rev. C. B. Rodwell, ‘Tollor Porcorum V. Dors. 

Rev. T. Shuttleworth, Egleshayle V. Cornwall. 

Rev. W. Stephens, Wednesfield V. Staffordsh. 

Rev. J. Stevenson, Leighton Buzzard V. Beds. 

Rev. H. J. Wilson, West Hyde P.C. Heref. 


CHAPLAINS. 


Rev. T. Garnier, to the Speaker of the House 
of Commons. 
Rey. P. C. Nicholson, to the Earl of Carlisle. 


Civit PREFERMENTS. 


Rev. F. Day, B.A. to be Vice-Principal of the 
Collegiate Institution, Huddersfield. 

Rev. H. Milligan, to be Master of the Gram- 
mar School, Sutton Valence, Kent. 

Rev. John G. Lonsdale, to be Secretary to the 
National Society. 


BIRTHS. 


Nov. 27. The wife of Fulwar Craven Fowle, 
esq. of the Bengal Civil Service. a dau. 

‘an. 12. In Cumberland-st. Portman-sq. 
Lady Adela Jbbetson, a dau.—— At Efford- 
house, near Lymington, the Marchioness of 
Hastings, Baroness Grey de Ruthyn, wife of 
Capt. Yelverton, R.N. a dau.——14. At De- 
vonshire-st. Porland-pl. the wife of Charles 
Manners Lushington, esq. a son.—-—- At Lytch- 
ett-house, Dorset, the wife of H. L.S. Dillon 
Trenchard, esq. a son and heir.——15. At 
Easton Court, near Tenbury, the wife of J. 
Bailey, jun. esq. M.P. a son.——16. At Devon- 
shire-ter. Mrs. Charles Dickens, a son.—— 
At Cheshunt, the Lady Maria Brodie, wife of 
the Rev. W. Brodie, a son.——At Cheltenham, 
the wife of Lieut.-Col. Slade, 90th Regt. a son. 
——At Winslade House, Devon, the wife of 
John Henry Ley, jun. esq. a dau.-—17. At 
Brighton, the wife of Henry Vincent Bayley, 
esq. a son.——20. The wife of William Bos- 
worth, esq. of Charley Halli, Leics. a dau,—— 


Preferments—Births—Marriages. 


[March, 


21. At Coston Rectory, near Melton Mowbray, 
the wife of the Hon. and Rey. John Sandi- 
lands, a son.—-—23. At Avondale, Somerset, 
the wife of John Neeld, esq. M.P. a son.—— 
24. At Culver House, Exeter, the wife of the 
Rev. Sub-Dean Stephens, of twins—son and 
dau.—-25. At Ankerwycke-house, Bucks, Mrs. 
Harcourt, a son.——25. At Hertingfordbury 
Rectory, Herts, the wife of the Hon. and Rev. 
Godolphin Hastings, a dau.——27. At Walton, 
the wife of Sir Thomas R. T. Thompson, Bart, 
a dau.——28. At her father’s house, Viscount 
Gage, Whitehall-yard, the Hon. Mrs. Vereker, 
ason and heir.—In Upper Lansdowne-ter. 
Kensington Park, Lady Caroline Garnier, a 
son.—-At Chapel-st. Grosvenor-sq. Lady Mar- 
garet Milbank, a dau. —At Vicar’s Cross, the 
wife of George Folliott, esq. a son and heir.— 
31. At Botley, the wife of George Wansey, esq. 
Clerk of the County Court of Hampshire, a dau. 

Lately. In Russell-sy. the wife of S. M. 
Peto, esq. M.P. a son.——At Florence, Lady 
Charles Beauclerk, a dau.—In Old Bond-st. 
the wife of Wm. B. Call, esq. a son and heir. 
~—tThe Hon. Mrs. Toler, a son. 

Feb. 3. At Calbourne Rectory, Isle of 
Wight, the wife of the Rev. Robert Sumner, 
a dau.— At Bolton Hall, Yorkshire, the wife 
of A. R, Littledale, esq.a dau.——4. At Wells, 
the wife of R. C. Tudway, esq. M.P. a son.—— 
5. At the Pulteney hotel, Aibemarle-st. Lady 
Anne Gore Langton, a dau.——6. The wife of 
W. C. Moriand, esq. of the Court-iodge, 
Lamberhurst, a son and heir.——7. At Port- 
man-sq. the Countess of Galloway, a son.—~ 
8. In Carlton-ter. the Countess of Caledon,a 
son.——9. At Frittenden, Lady Harriet Moore, 
a son.—At Burlington House, Viscountess 
Enfield, a son.——12. At Wandsworth, the wife 
of G. D. Longstaiff, esq. M.D. (late of Hull), 
a son.—13. At Heanton Satchville, the Right 
Hon, Lady Clinton, a dau. 


MARRIAGES. 


July 5. At Wanregwan, Port Philip, George 
Bourchier Wrey, esq. only son of the late 
Edward Bourchier Wrey, esq. E.I. Civil Sery. 
to Sarah, second dau. of the late Col. Cuning- 
hame, of Caddell and Thorntoun, Ayrshire. 

Nov. 3. At Graham’s Town, Cape of Good 
Hope, Mr. Henry Hutton, eldest son of the 
Rev. H. Hutton, Kector of Filleigh, North 
Devon, to Caroline, dau. of John Atherstone, 
esq. of ‘lable Farm, Upper Albany. 

15. At Masuliputam, Lieut. Edgar Walker, 
47th M.N.I. son of Joshua Walker, esq. for- 
merly M.P. for Aldborough, and brother of 
Mrs. Bean, of Venbridge, to Caroline-Amelia, 
dau. of the late William Hasted George, esq. 
of Halesworth, Norfolk. 

21. At Chittoor, John Speid, esq. 34th Nat. 
inf. to Frances, youngest dau. of the late 
George Lovell, esq. of Rookley House, Hants. 

Dee.19. At Aberdeen, Alexander Forbes Ir- 
vine, esq. younger, of Drum, Aberdeenshire, to 
Anna-Margaretta, youngest dau. of Lieut.-Col. 
Jonathan Forbes, late of 78th Regt. At 
Widcombe, near Bath, John Robert Brown, 
esq. of Jamaica, to Elizabeth, eldest dau. ot 
John Holder, esq. of Cubberly House, Heref. 

20. At Colyton, John White, esq. of Yard- 
bury House, to Louisa, eldest dau. of Mrs. 
Wood, of Ridgway Cottage, Colyton. 

21. At Christ Church, the Rev. Edward 
West, Fellow of St. John’s College, Oxford, to 
Emma, second dau. of the late Thomas B. 
Burbidge, esq. of the Grove, Epsom, and of 
Southwark.—At All Souls’, Marylebone, Un- 
win Heathcote, esq. of Lincoln’s-Inn, Barrister- 
at-Law, only son of S. H. U. Heathcote, esq. 
of Shephalbury, Herts, to Frances-Maria, third 
dau. of the Right Hon. Sir James Wigram, 
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Vice Chancellor.——At Cranbrook, Kent, the 
Rev. C. T. Davies, son of the Rev. Charles 
Davies, Incumbent of Holy Trinity Church, 
Liverpool, to Mary-Anne, eldest dau. of the 
late George Rees Williams, of Tilbury, Essex, 
esq. and ward of John Jobson, M.D. of Cran- 
brook, Kent.——At Fulham, William-Henry, 
of Magdalene College, Cambridge, eldest son 
of William Tarte, esq. of Streatham Park, Sur- 
rey, to Augusta, only dau. of J. C. Burck- 
hardt, esq. of Ladbrooke Place, Notting Hill. 
—At Camberwell, Alexander M/‘ Andrew, esq. 
of New York, to Catherine, second dau. of 
Wm. P. M‘Andrew, esq. of Dulwich. —At Ord- 
sall, James Deason, esq. of Keppel-st. Russell- 
sq. to Betsy-Nelson, eldest dau. of John Horn- 
by, esq. of Ordsall, Notts. 

22. At St. Dunstan’s in the East, Charles 
James Langtry, esq. of Brighton, to Frances- 
Louisa, relict of Captain Harry Evans, of 
Brighton. 

23. At Broxbourne, William M. Lupton, 
esq. of Hoddesdon, to Lucy, youngest dau. of 
William Haselwood, esq. of Burford’s Hod- 
desdon, Herts.——At Dublin, John Davy Breit, 
esq. Capt. 17th Lancers, eldest son of the late 
Rey. John Brett, of Dersingham, Norfolk, to 
Georgiana, younger dau. of Col. R. C. Mansel, 
Deputy Quartermaster Gen. Dublin, and grand- 
dau. of the late Sir William Mansel, Bart.—— 
At St. George’s Hanover-sq. Henry Curl, esq. 
of Barbados, Deputy Assistant Commissary 
Gen. to Marianne-Ellen, second dau. of John 
Edward Tillett, esq. late of Liverpool. 

27. At St. Mary’s Bryanston-sq. the Duke 
de Guiche, to Emma, only dau. of W.A. Mac- 
kinnon, esq.M.P. for Lymington, the ceremony 
having previously been performed according 
to the rites of the Roman Catholic Church at 
the chapel of the Spanish Embassy. At Mid- 
dlewich, William Wood Blake, esq. of Win- 
nington-bank, Northwich, to Margaret-Alsa- 
ger, younger dau. of Lieut.-Col. Pollock, half- 
pay unattached, and great grand-dau. of the 
late Roger Wilbraham, esq. of Dorfold, Che- 
shire. At Brighton, the Rev. Samuel Joseph 
Smith, B.A. of Enfield, Middlesex, to Mary- 
Croucher, eldest dau. of William Penfold, esq. 
of Brighton.—-At Cheltenham, George Suther- 
land, esq. of Forse, Caithness, N.B. to Mary- 
Elizabeth, only child of W. G. Sheppard, esq. 
of Cheltenham, and of Kiltrassy, Kincony, 
Ireland.—At Plymouth, Lieut. Thos. Parker 
Wright, of H.M. 83rd Regt. eldest son of 
Major Thomas Wright, of Wyndham Place, to 
Mary-Macaulay, eldest dau. of Dr. Hamilton, 
and grand-dau. of the late Rey. Dr. William 
Hamilton, one of the founders of the Royal 
Irish Academy. 

28. At Belfast, Edward Higgin, esq. of 
Liverpool, to Elizabeth, second dau. of John 
Hind, esq. of the Lodge, near that town.—— 
James Charles Dale, esq. M.A., F.L.S. &c. of 
Glanville Wootton, Dorsetshire, to Marianne- 
Lucy, eldest dau. of Henry Wylde, esq. of 
Eltham, Kent. At Brighton, Robt. Edward, 
eldest son of Robert Martin, esq. of Holbrook, 
Suffolk, to Cecilia-Georgiana, second dau. of 
the late D. A. B. Haynes, esq. of Copford 
Place, Essex.—At Douglas, Isle of Man, Ma- 
jor Robert Shafto Vicars, late 56th Regt. to 

rances, second dau. of the late Robert Bigg, 
esq. of Bristol.——At Clapham, Edwin Morton, 
esq. 9th Foot, to Harriet, widow of Charles 
Lewis Spitta, esq. Bengal Eng. The Rey. 
William Hutchinson, curate of Howden, to 
Caroline, fourth dau. to Mr. W. Dixon, of 
Horncastle. —— At Clonmel, George White- 
head, esq. of Babbicombe, to Mary-Amelia- 
Villiers, eldest dau. of the Rev. James Mor- 
ton, of Little Island. 

29. At Lewisham, Robert Main, esq. of the 
Hermitage, near Epsom, late of the 58th Regt. 
Only son of Robert Main, esq. Ravensbourne 
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Park, to Margaret-Amelia, dau. of Browne 
Roberts, esq. : 

30. At St. Margaret’s Westminster, George 
Gee, esq. of Knightsbridge, solicitor, to Mar- 
garet-Cecilia, daughter of the late Col. Lionel 
Hook, 16th Foot.——At Paddington, Henry 
Charles Eliott, esq. of Ripley, Derb. to Isabel- 
la, fifth dau. of William Cook, esq. of Glouces- 
ter-road.—At Dalston, J. W. Robinson, esq. 
of Symond’s-inn, to Augusta, third dau. of 
Philip Flood Page, esq. of Hans-pl. Sloane-st. 

Lately. At Mellifont, co. Louth, Edward 
William Jeffreys, esq. to Letitia-Dorothea, 
dau. of the late Rev. James M‘Creight, Rector 
of Ready, co. Armagh. : 

Jan.1. At Paddington, John-Francis, only 
son of Captain Hyde, of Hyde-end House, 
Berks, to Eliza, relict of J. W. Gudge, esq. 
Barrister, and only niece of the late Major 
Collins, Assistant Adj.-General of the Royal 
Marines. 

2. At Jersey, Major John Singleton, 11th 
Foot, to Frances, youngest dau. of the late 
Richard Young Vance, esq.——At Bathwick, 
the Rev. Edward Whitehead, Curate of the 
Abbey church, Bath, to Charlotte, third dau. 
of the late Rev. Edward Willes, Rector of 
West Camel.—aAt Ramsgate, the Rev. Tho- 
mas Clark Whitehead, Incumbent of Trinity 
church, St. Lawrence, to Susan, only surviving 
dau. of the late Sir Thomas Tancred, Bart. 
Egypt-house, Isle of Wight.—--At Canterbury, 
Edward Toke Scudamore, esq. late of 29th 
Foot, to Harriet, third dau. of Dr. Edward 
Scudamore, of Canterbury.—-At Eling, Hants, 
William, son of Gastrill Wilkins, esq. of Cos- 
ham, to Eliza, eldest dau. of the late Christo- 
pher Weatherly, esq. ——At Minster, Isle of 
Sheppy, Joshua Hudson, esq. of London, C.E. 
to Anna-Maria, eldest dau. of Geo. Blaxland, 
of the Dockyard, Sheerness. ——At Sefton, 
Lanc. James Thompson, esq. of Liverpool, to 
Eliza Corbett, eldest dau. of the Rev. J. Turn- 
bull, of Holloway, London.-—At Hendon, 
Middlesex, Colin Robertson, esq. banker, Ply- 
mouth, to Harriette, eldest dau. of the late 
Rev. Robert Grier, of Walpole, Suffolk.—— 
At Edinburgh, Frederic John Goldsmid, esq. 
37th Madras Grenadiers, to Mary, dau. of Ma- 
jor Gen. George Mackenzie Steuart, Madras 
army. 

3. At Birmingham, the Rev. Francis Morse, 
M.A. Curate of ‘Tamworth, second son of Tho- 
mas Morse, esq. of Flixton, Suffolk, to Clarissa- 
Catharine, eldest dau. of the Kev. Sydney 
Gedge, M.A. Second Master of King Edward’s 
School, Birmingham.——David De Pass, se- 
cond son of Daniel De Pass, esq. Devonshire 
House, Hornsey-road, to Alice, youngest dau. 
of H. Hyam, esq. Upper Gower-st. 

4. At Elsworth, Cambridgeshire, James D. 
Hulton, esq. of Roodlands, Keswick, to Jane, 
relict of Edward Bagge, esq. of Islington Hall. 
Norfolk, and dau. of the late Rev. Edward 
Hulton, LL.D. Rector of Gaywood, Norfolk. 
——At Rackheath, Captain J. H. Smyth, of 
the Bengal Art. to Emma, only dau. of the late 
Charles Struth, esq. and niece of Sir Edward 
Stracey, Bart. At Chiswick, the Rev.Charles 
Thorp, of Magdalen Hall, Oxford, and Cha 
lain to the House of Correction, Northleach, 
to Jane Ellerton, dau. of the late Thomas Hub- 
bok, esq. of Wellclose-sq.—At West Dray- 
ton, the Rev. Henry Francis Mallet, eldest son 
of J. L. Mallet, esq. to Lucy-Sophia, youngest 
dau. of the late Henry Singleton, esq¢.—At 
Greenwich, J. Johnston Paul, esy. Surgeon 
R.N. to Agnes-Catherine, fifth dau. of the late 
Capt. Hugh Pearson, R.N. of Myrecairnie, 
N.B. —— At Paddington, William Hindley 
Crichton, Lieut. 38th M.N.I. to Emily-Mary 
Saxton, sister to the Rev. C. Waring Saxton, 
D.D. —— At Laneast, near Launceston, J. 
Stewart Lamb, M.D. Maida Hill, Middlesex, 
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to Louisa, youngest dau. of the late Daniel 
Asher Alexander, esq. of Exeter. 

8. Charles W. Adair, Lieut. and Adj. Royal 
Marines, son of Major-Gen. Adair, C.B. to 
Isabella, third dau. of Col. Aslett, R.M. 

9. At Edgbaston, the Rev. Reginald John 
Mapleton, second son of the Rev. J. H. Maple- 
ton, Rector of Christchurch, Surrey, to Emily, 
youngest dau. of the late George Edward Male, 
esq. M.D. of Birmingham.——At Spelsbury, 
John Flower Jackson, esq. of Clapham-park, 
Surrey, eldest son of the late John Jackson, 
esq. East Dulwich, Surrey, to Annie, youngest 
dau. of Henry Hayward, esq. Dytchley Park, 
Oxfordshire.——At St. James’s, Westminster, 
the Rev. Charles Aug. Halson, M.A. Pemb. 
coll. Camb. to Olympia-Maria, second dau. of 
P. C. Cazalet, esq. of Kemp Town, Brighton. 
—aAt Bath, Capt. Talbot, R.A. eldest son of 
the late Capt. Lynch Talbot, R.A. and grand- 
son of the late R. Talbot, of Stone-castle, 
Kent, esq. to Anna-Sophia, eldest dau. of 
Lieut.-Col. Ottey, E.I.C.S. and granddau. of 
the Jate Col. James Berkeley, K.M.—— At 
Pear-tree-green, near Southampton, Captain 
James Gilbert Johnston, Madras Eng. to Har- 
riet-Anne, eldest dau. of the late Sir W. H. 
Richardson, of Chessel House, Hants.——At 
St. Andrew’s, Holborn, William Pitt Draffen, 
esq. Lieut. R. Marine Art. son of Frederic 
Draffen, esq. Lieut. R.N. to Elizabeth, only 
dau. of James Cockle, esq. surgeon.——At St. 
Botolph, a John Haigh Scott, esq. 
of Wadham coll. Oxf. to Anna-Jane-Holford, 
only dau. of the late W. Holford Watts, esq. 
2d y. Ind. Regt.——At Brighton, Edward, son 
of Samuel Sharwood, st of Ramsgate, to 
Ann, dau. of Robert Ward, esq. of Brighton. 
—At St. Minver, Edward Stephens, esq. of 
Treewoonan, Cornwall, to Caroline, youngest 
dau. of the late John Sandys, esq. of St. Min- 
ver House.—— At Rodborough, Glouc. the 
Rev. C. H. Davis, M.A. Curate of Chavenage, 
to Rosa-Sophia-Jones, only dau. of the late P. 
Castell, esq. of the E.I.Co’s. service.——At 
Trinity Church, Marylebone, Robert Boyce 
Hay, esq. late of 93d Highlanders, eldest son 
of the late Col. P. M. Hay, of the Bengal Army, 
to Eliza, third dau. of the late Henry Taylor, 
esq. of the Madras Civil Service. —At Hol- 
ton St. Mary, Suffolk, the Rev. G. W. Taylor, 
Rector of Clopton, to Emily-Jane, eldest dau. 
of the Rev. J. G. Dobree, Rector of Newbourne, 
Suff.—At Cheltenham, the Rey. Cutfield 
Wardroper, M.A. Incumbent of Farnley Tyas, 
Yorkshire, to Jane, eldest dau. of the late Rev. 
J. C. Green, of North Grimstone.——At Shef- 
ton, Lanc. James, son of the Rev. Jas. Paley, 
Vicar of Lacock, Wilts, to Jane, only dau. of 
the late Robert Wilson, esq. of Edge Hill, near 
Liverpool.——At Kevelaw, Ayrsh. Francis- 
Edward James, esq. second son of Sir J. K. 
James, of Dublin, Bart. to Helen-Donald, dau. 
of the late John Fullarton, esq. and niece of 
Gavin Fullarton, of Kevelaw, esq. , 

10. At Sampford Peverel, Devon, the Rev. 
Charles St. Barbe Sydenham, to Emily, dau. 
of the late Major aes | Bowyer Lane,- Royal 
Artillery. ——At Marylebone, the Rev. James 
Stuart Vaughan, eldest son of Philip Vaughan, 
esq. Bristol, to Louisa-Marianne, only dau. of 
Col. White, Bombay Art.——At Gillingham, 
Kent, the Rev. J. Heathcote Brooks, Rector of 
Great Rollright and Fellow of Brasenose col- 
lege, Oxford, to Mary-Jane, dau. of the Rev. 
J. Page, D.D. Vicar of Gillingham.—— At Put- 
ney, the Rev. John Scotland, B.A. St. John’s 
college, Oxford, second son of John Scotland, 
esq. C.B. Chief Judge of Trinidad, to Eliza- 
beth-Snow, second dau. of Thos. Heath, esq. 
of Putney.—At Scawby, Lincolnsh. Edwin 
Ley, esq. of Bosahan, Cornwall, to Cecilia, 
only dau. of Henry Grantham, esq. —— At 
Paris, Baron K. P. Bonde, to Florence, dau. of 
the late Sir Richard Robinson, Bart. 

11 


Marriages. 
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ll. George Pycroft, esq. Kenton, to Ellen, 
eldest dau. of Capt. Scott, R.N. Cheltenham. 
—-At Cheltenham, David Fitzgerald Long- 
worth, esq. brevet-Major 31st Regt. to Isabella- 
ae second dau. of Wm. Rathborne, esq. 
J.P., of Scripplesdown House, co. Dublin.—— 
At Belfast, Henry Dawson, esq. of the Cara- 
bineers, eldest son of the Rev. H. Dawson, of 
Hoptown, Suffolk, to Harriet-Emma, second 
dau. of Major-Gen. Bainbridge, C.B.——At St. 
Marylebone, Augustus P. Oldershaw, of Doc- 
tors’ Commons, eldest son of Robert Older- 
shaw, esq. of Islington, to Annie, only dau. of 
J. G. Elgood, esq. Wimpole-st. 3 

13. At Florence, Joseph Francis Stirling, 
Comm. R.N. son of the late Adm. Charles 
Stirling, to Mary-Dormer, second dau. of Peter 
Francis Luard, esq. M.D. 

16. At Tonbridge Wells, the Rev. Thomas 
Baker, M.A. son of William Baker, esq. of 
Chester-terr. Regent’s Park, to Eliza-Ann, 
dau. of the late John Gibson, esq. of Stratford, 
Essex.——At Cheltenham, the Rev. Charles 
Gore Gambier, Vicar of Coln St. Aldwyn’s, 
Glouc. only son of Capt. R. Gambier, R.N. to 
Elizabeth-Oakeley, fourth dau. of Lieut.-Col. 
Wm. Reid, R. Eng. C.B. and F.R.S. 

17. At St. George’s Hanover-sq. D. Perkins, 
esq. of Southwark, to Laura-Anna, eldest 
dau. of R. P. Charleton, esq. of Brixton, and 

randdau. of the late Rey. Dr. Charleton, of 

lveston, Glouc.——At St. James’s, Windham 
Hornby, esq. Capt. R.N. to Augusta, youngest 
dau. of Sir William Call, Bart. and widow of 
the late Davies Paterson, esq.——At Bristol, 
George Sydney Davies, esq. of Wimborne 
Minster, to Sarah-Anne, only dau. of Henry 
Corke, esq. of Stanley Hall, Gloucs.——Lionel, 
eldest son of Benjamin Cohen, esq. of Osgill- 
house, Richmond, to Henrietta, second dau. 
of the late Joseph Salomons, esy.—At Nor- 
bury, Alfred Dudley, esq. of Liverpool, young- 
est son of Robert Dudley, esq. Kingswinford, 
Staffordshire, to Eliza, second surviving dau. 
of Thomas Higgins Burne, esq. of Loynton 
Hall.—At St. Philip’s Clerkenwell, John 
Dean Paul, esq. of the Strand, Banker, eldest 
son of Sir John Dean Paul, bart. of the Hill 
House, Rodborough, to Susan, only surviving 
dau. of the late John Ewens, esq. 

18. At Send, F. W. Newton, esq. of Barton 
Grange, Somerset, to Catharine-Bayley, only 
dau, of William Ainslie, esq. of Woodhill, near 
Ripley, Surrey.—At Tottenham, the Rev. 
Thomas Bayley, curate of Norwood, to Helen- 
Wood, dau. of the late Thomas Baird, of Col. 
chester.—At Market Harborough, the Rev. 
Fred. Roberts, of Mottisford, Hants, to Joanna, 
youngest dau. of the late Lewis Saunt, esq. of 
Market Harborough.—At Lewisham, Capt. 
Lynedoch Gardiner, Royal Horse Art. son of 
Major-Gen. Sir Robert Gardiner, K.C.B. and 
K.C.H. to Frances-Barbara, dau. of Francis 
Newdigate, esq.— At Paddington, George 
Sandars, esq. of Alverthorpe Hall, Yorkshire, 
M.I, to Arabella, eldest dau. of John Walker, 
esq. of Cambridge-sq. Hyde Park.——At Irth- 
lingborough, Jolin, eldest son of John Hol- 
brook, esq. of Penley, co. of Flint, to Mary- 
Elizabeth, second dau. of William Wright, 
esq. of Irthlingborough.——At Exeter, John 
Woolley, esq. Manager of the Devon and Corn- 
wall Bank, Launceston, to Mary, widow of 
Dan. Sparshott, esq. of Walmer, and dau. of 
the Rev. T. C. L. Young, Rector of Dodbrook, 
Devon.— At Stonehouse, Devon, the Rev. 
Charles Torkington, youngest son of the late 
James Torkington, esq. of Stukeley Hall, 
Hunts. to Ellen-Eliza, youngest dau. of the 
Rev. William Cookson. 

22. At St. George’s, Hanover-sq. Florance 
Fox, son of W. J. Fox, M.P. to Caroline Phabe 
Caulfield, youngest dau. of the late Joseph 
Caulfield, esq. 
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Eart Tatsot, K.G. 

Jan. 10. At Ingestre Hall, Stafford- 
shire, in his 72nd year, the Right Hon. 
Charles Chetwynd Talbot, second Earl 
Talbot, of Hensol, co..Glamorgan, and 
Viscount Ingestre, co. Stafford (1784), 
fourth Baron Talbot of Hensol (1733), 
K.G., a Privy Councillor, Lord Lieu- 
tenant of Staffordshire, F.R.S. and F.S.A. 

Earl Talbot was born on the 25th 
April, 1777, the elder son of John-Chet- 
wynd the first Earl, by Lady Charlotte, 
daughter of Wills first Marquess of 
Downshire. 

He succeeded to the peerage when only 
sixteen years of age, by the death of his 
father, on the 19th May, 1793. Having 
received his education from private tutors, 
and completed it at Christ Church, 
Oxford, he became a voluntary attaché 
to the embassy at St. Petersburgh, then 
occupied by Lord Whitworth, with whom 
he formed a friendship which lasted during 
life. After returning to England, in 1800 
he married Miss Lambart, a niece of Mr. 
Coke of Holkham, a connection which 
led him to direct his attention to the 
science of agriculture. From that time 
he devoted himself to the improvement 
of his own estates, and to the encourage- 
ment and developement of the agricul- 
tural resources of the country at large. 
His spirit and enterprise exercised a con- 
siderable influence in effecting various 
beneficial changes in the cultivation of 
the soil, of which the present generation 
are reaping the advantage, and which 
fully entitle him to be considered, accord- 
ing to his characteristic and innocent 
boast, as the enthusiastic disciple of Mr. 
Coke. 

His Lordship, throughout life, took an 
active part in the public business of the 
county of Stafford: and particularly in 
1803 and 4, during the excitement pre- 
vailing from the threatened invasion, he 
zealously promoted the local efforts made 
for the defence of the kingdom. On the 
Ist Aug. 1803 he presided at a general 
meeting of the Lieutenancy of the 
county, at which steps were taken to 
organise volunteer corps in every district 
of Staffordshire, and on the 7th June, 
1804, his Lordship, on behalf of Lady 
Talbot, presented colours to the Stafford 
battalion of volunteers. 

On the death of the Earl of Uxbridge 
in 1810, Earl Talbot was appointed Lord 
Lieutenant of the county of Stafford, the 
duties of which office he continued to 
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execute until his death, with the highest 
honour and general satisfaction. 

In May, 1817, he accepted the office of 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, but he did 
not actually assume the government until 
the following October. Previously to his 
departure from Staffordshire, he was en- 
tertained by the officers of the Stafford- 
shire Yeomanry, who gave a sumptuous 
farewell dinner, in his honour, at the 
Shire Hall in Stafford, Colonel Monckton 
presiding, supported by Earl Gower (the 
present Duke of Sutherland), Lord Brad- 
ford, the late Lord Wrottesley, Mr. 
Littleton (now Lord Hatherton), Sir 
John Boughey, &c. Mr. Peel (now Sir 
Robert), who had been Secretary for Ire- 
land during the preceding viceroyalty of 
Lord Whitworth, retained that office also 
under Earl Talbot.+ 

In Ireland the Earl continued his pa- 
tronage of agriculture; and at a dinner 
of the Farming Society, held at Dublin at 
the close of Feb. 1818, we find his health 
given as ‘‘the patron of the Society, and 
of the best interests of Ireland.’’ The 
freedom of Drogheda was presented to 
him in a gold box: and during the same 
year Mr. Blount, the President of the 
Staffordshire Agricultural Society, waited 
upon him in Ireland, for the purpose of 
presenting him with a magnificent gold 
cup, from the members of that society, 
“as a sincere testimony of the regard 
they cherished for his Excellency, and of 
the sense they entertained of the benefits 
which agriculture had derived from his 
example and support.” 

It was during his viceroyalty in 1821, 
that King George IV. paid his memorable 
visit to the Sister Kingdom. Lord 
Talbot retained his exalted office until 
Dec. 1822, and, leaving Dublin on the last 
day of the year, was succeeded by the 
Marquess Wellesley. 

In 1839 a subscription, which amounted 
to 1400/. was raised in Staffordshire, “as a 
tribute from the county at large in tes- 
timony of the impartiality, integrity, and 
high honour with which his Lordship had 
occupied for so many years the distin- 
guished station of the head of the magis- 
tracy of the county, in his office as Lord 
Lieutenant.’’ That amount, at his Lord- 
ship’s special request, was appropriated 
to the endowment of the new church at 
Salt, instead of being spent in the purchase 
of any more personal present. His Lord- 
ship was the builder of two new churches, 
—that at Sa't and another at Hixon. 
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In 1845, on the recommendation of Sir 
Robert Peel, Earl Talbot was elected a 
Knight of the Garter. 

Another circumstance in his history, 
not so generally known, is that on occa- 
sion of the last vacancy of the Chancel- 
lorship of the University of Oxford, a 
numerous party were anxious for his ap- 
pointment, but his Lordship waived his 
claim in favour of the Duke of Wellington. 

The late Earl Talbot was, in politics, a 
Conservative ; but both in his administra- 
tions in Ireland and in his office of Lord 
Lieutenant of Staffordshire, he rose above 
mere party and political considerations. 
His moderate views offended extreme par- 
tisans in Ireland, whilst they elicited the 
approbation of the sensible and judicious 
of all parties. Though endowed with 
manly sense, and possessed of an extensive 
knowledge of men and things, he never 
made any pretensions to the gift of 
oratory, and therefore his voice was sel- 
dom heard in the House of Peers. On 
public occasions, in his own county, his 
sentiments were always listened to with 
pleasure, on account of the heartiness 
with which they were expressed, and the 
instruction which they generally con- 
veyed. He was never frivolous nor 
unmeaning. On the occasion of Sir 
Robert Peel developing his plan for the 
gradual extinction of the duty on foreign 
corn, Earl Talbot was one of the first 
peers who overcame his scruples, and, 
though largely interested in agriculture, 
promised his support to the measure. 

His appointments to the magistracy 
were made with discrimination and im- 
partiality; his arrangements for the pre- 
servation of the peace of the county were 
always prompt and judicious; and his 
solicitude for the welfare of its public 
institutions was manifested by a zealous 
attention to their oversight, as indicated 
by his constant presence at the meetings 
of their managers. 

As a landlord, his conduct was marked 
by liberality and kind consideration ; and 
hence it was not unusual for his health to 
be drunk on public occasions as ‘the 
farmer’s friend.’? When his Lordship 
presided at the annual dinner of the 
Lichfield Agricultural Society in 1840, he 
stated, in his own frank and emphatic 
style, “that the first duty of a landlord 
was the care of his tenants:’’ a truly 
noble and generous sentiment, which was 
received with such a burst of applause as 
has been rarely heard. His opinion was 
in acccordance with his uniform princi- 
ples and practice. His large and frequent 
benefactions will long preserve the re- 
membrance of his uniform kindness to 
the poor. 
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Earl Talbot married, Aug. 28, 1800, 
Frances-Thomasine, eldest daughter of 
Charles Lambart, esq. of Beau Park, co. 
Meath, by Frances, sister of James first 
Lord Sherborne; and by that lady, who 
died on the 30th Dec. 1819, he had issue 
ten sons and two daughters, most of 
whom survive him. Their names are as 
follow: 1. the Right Hon. Frances-Char- 
lotte Countess of Dartmouth, first wife of 
the present Earl of Dartmouth, and 
mother of Lord Viscount Lewisham; she 
died in 1843 ; 2. Charles-Thomas Viscount 
Ingestre, who died unmarried in 1826, in 
his 24th year, in consequence of being 
thrown from his horse at Vienna; 3. the 
Right Hon. Henry-John-Chetwynd, now 
Earl Talbot; 4. the Hon. and Rev. 
Arthur Chetwynd Talbot, Rector of In- 
gestre and Church Eaton, Staffordshire, 
who matried, in 1832, Harriet, only 
daughter of the late Henry Charles Her- 
vey-Aston, esq. of Aston hall, and cousin 
to the Marquess of Bristol; she died in 
1845, leaving issue two sons and two 
daughters ; 5. the Hon. John Chetwynd 
Talbot, a Queen’s Counsel, Attorney- 
general to H. R. H. the Prince of Wales, 
and Recorder of Windsor ; he married in 
1830 the Hon. Caroline Jane Stuart- 
Wortley, only surviving daughter of the 
late Lord Wharncliffe, and has issue two 
sons; 6, the Most Hon. Cecil-Chetwynd, 
dowager Marchioness of Lothian, married 
in 1831 to John-William-Robert 7th and 
late Marquess of Lothian, and left a 
widow in 1841, having had issue the 
present Marquess, four other sons, and 
two daughters; 7. the Hon. and Rev. 
George Gustavus Chetwynd Talbot, M.A. 
Rector of Withington, Gloucestershire ; 
he married, in 1842, Emily-Sarah, second 
daughter of Henry Elwes, of Colesbourne 
House, Glouc. esq. and has issue; 8. the 
Hon. Walter-Chetwynd, who died in 1818, 
in his 6th year; 9. the Hon. and Rev. 
William Whitworth Chetwynd Talbot, 
M.A. Vicar of Ombersley, Worcester- 
shire; who married, in 1843, Eleanora- 
Julia, eldest daughter of the Hon. Wil- 
liam James Coventry, and cousin to the 
Earl of Coventry, and has issue two sons; 
10. the Hon. Gilbert- Chetwynd, un- 
married ; 11. the Hon. Wellington-Patrick- 
Manvers-Chetwynd, Captain in the army, 
also unmarried ; and 12. the Hon. Gerald 
Chetwynd Talbot, in the civil service at 
Ceylon, who married, in 1840, Margaret, 
daughter of Lieut.- Colonel Alexander 
Mackay, of the Ceylon Rifle regiment, 
and has issue. 

The present Earl was born in 1403; he 
is a Post Captain R.N. and a Companion 
of the Bath, and Lieut.-Colonel of the 
Staffordshire militia; and has sat in the 
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present Parliament for the Southern Di- 
vision of Staffordshire. He married, in 
1828, Lady Sarah Elizabeth Beresford, 
only sister of the present Marquess of 
Waterford, by whom he has a numerous 
family. 

The funeral of the late Earl took place 
at Ingestre church, on the 20th Jan. It 
was attended by all his eight sons; by his 
daughter the Marchioness of Lothian ; by 
his daughters in law, the present Countess, 
the Hon. Mrs. John Talbot, and the Hon. 
Mrs. Gerald Talbot; by his grandsons, 
Viscount Ingestre, Viscount Lewisham, 
the Marquess of Lothian, and Mr. John 
Gilbert Talbot; by his grand-daughter the 
Hon. Susan Talbot; by his (maternal) 
cousins Lord Sandys and the Marquess 
of Salisbury ; by Viscount Anson, Colonel 
Anson, R. Wood, esq. Dr. Knight, E. D. 
Moore, esq. T. Hartshorne, esq. and 
James Wilkes, esq. 


Lorp Dunsany. 

Dec. 11. At Clevedon, Somersetshire, 
aged 75, the Right Hon. Edward Wad- 
ding Plunkett, 14th Lord Dunsany, of 
Dunsany castle, co. Meath, one of the 
representative Peers of Ireland, and Lieu- 
tenant and Custos Rotulorum of the 
county of Meath. 

Lord Dunsany was born on the Sth 
April, 1773, the elder son of Randal the 
13th Lord, by his first wife Margaret, 
daughter of Edward Archdekin, esq. and 
widow of Edward Mandeville, esq. of 
Ballydean, co. Tipperary. 

He was formerly Lieut.-Colonel in the 
Coldstream Guards, with which he served 
in Holland and Egypt, and was severely 
wounded at the landing in the latter 
country March 8, 1801. 

He succeeded to the peerage on the 
death of his father, April 4, 1821; and 
was elected one: of the Representative 
Peers of Ireland in 1836. He was a 
constant resident on his property in the 
county of Meath, where he gave much 
employment to the poor. 

His Lordship was twice married, first 
on the 20th June, 1803, to the Hon. 
Charlotte Louisa Lawless, third daughter 
of Nicholas first Lord Cloncurry; and by 
that lady he had issue three sons and two 
daughters: 1. the Right Hon. Randal 
now Lord Dunsany; 2. Valentine, who 
died in 1808, aged two years; 3. Lolotte- 
Mary, who died in 1816, in her 10th 
year; 4. the Hon. Edward Plunkett, 
Capt. R.N., who married, in 1846, the 
Hon. Anne Constance Dutton, third 
daughter of Lord Sherbourne, and has 
Issue a son, born in November last; 5. 
the Hon. Emily-Valentina, married in 


1839 to George Price, esq. eldest son of 
Sir Rose Price, Bart. 

The late Lord Dunsany, having lost his 
first wife on the 10th June, 1818, married 
secondly, March 26, 1823, the Hon. 
Eliza Kinnaird, eldest daughter of George 
7th Lord Kinnaird, but by that lady, 
who survives him, he had no issue. 

The present Lord Dunsany married, 
in 1838, Elizabeth only daughter and 
heir of the late Lyndon Evelyn, esq. of 
Keynsham Court, co. Hereford, but has 
no issue. 





Rev. Sir Cecit Bissuorp, Barr. 

Jan. 18. At Malta, aged 27, the Rev. 
Sir Cecil Augustus Bisshopp, M.A. the 9th 
Bart. of Parham, Sussex (1620), Arch- 
deacon of Malta, and Chaplain to the 
Bishop of Gibraltar. 

He was born in 1821, the eldest son of 
the Very Rev. Sir George Bisshopp the 
8th Baronet, Dean of Lismore and Arch- 
deacon of Aghadoe, by Catharine-Eliza- 
beth, daughter of Capt. Andrew Sproule, 
R.N. 


He was a member of Merton college, 
Oxford ; and was formerly Vicar of Charles 
church, Plymouth ; which he resigned to 
the Rev. H. A. Graves, of St. George’s, 
Stonehouse, on leaving England for Malta, 
in Jan. 1847. He had, during his re- 
sidence in Plymouth, endeared himself to 
all who were benefited by his ministry, or 
engaged with him in public business. 

This amiable and distinguished young 
man may be truly said to have devoted 
all the energies of his mind and body to 
the service of his Saviour and his God. 
Had his days been prolonged, he would, 
under the divine blessing, have proved 
‘*a burning and a shining light.’’ As it 
was, his life, though short, was an emi- 
nently useful one. He was an instrument 
in the hands of God for “turning many 
unto righteousness ’’ and winning souls to 
Christ. His success corresponded with 
his exertions. But after all, though his 
untiring zeal, extraordinary talent, and 
almost unrivalled eloquence created in- 
terest, it was the thorough conviction of 
his sincerity which secured for one so 
young the almost marvellous influence he 
possessed over the hearts and minds of 
his hearers ; an influence, equally great, 
whether he was addressing the most en- 
lightened congregation, or preaching to 
the sailors and fishermen of Devonport. 
He entered the vineyard of the Lord in 
the morning of life, and worked without 
ceasing until the night of death overtook 
him. He now ‘rests from his labours, 
and his works will follow him.’’—On 
the Sunday after his decease, a beautiful 
and affecting sermon was preached by his 
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attached friend, the Bishop of Gibraltar ; 
and on the 22nd Jan. his mortal remains 
were deposited in the church of St. Paul, 
at Valetta, amid the tears and lament- 
ations of hundreds, The Governor, with 
his staff and most of the public func- 
tionaries, attended the funeral, and a deep 
sense appeared to pervade all classes of 
the loss which the Church of Christ had 
sustained. 

He succeeded to the baronetcy on the 
death of his father March 22, 1834; and 
married in January, 1843, Mary-Bicker- 
ton eldest daughter of Rear-Adm. Sir 
James Hillyar, K.C.B., of Tor House, 
Devonshire, by whom he has left issue a 
son and heir. 





Sir J. B. Sronnovuss, Barr. 

Dec. 9. At York crescent, Sir John 
Brooke Stonhouse, the 12th Bart. of Rad- 
ley, Berkshire (1628.) 

He was the eldest son of John Ston- 
house, esq. of the Hon. East India Com- 
pany’s civil service in Bengal, (younger 
son of the Rev. Sir James the tenth 
baronet,) by the daughter of Richard 
Stephens, esq. 

Sir John was also formerly a civil 
servant of the East India Company on 
their Bengal establishment, and was some 
time registrar of the Zilla court at Ghazee- 
pore. He succeeded his uncle as Baronet 
in the year 1810. 

Having died unmarried he is succeeded 
by his brother, now Sir Timothy Vansit- 
tart Stonhouse, who is also in the civil 
service of the Hon. East India Company, 
on the Madras establishment; he married 
Mary-Diana eldest daughter of the Rev. 
George William Sturt, Rector of Long 
Critchill, Dorsetshire, and has issue. 





Srr James CarneGie, Bart. 

Jan. 30. At Kinnaird Castle, co. For- 
far, aged 50, Sir James Carnegie, the 
sixth Bart. (1663), a deputy lieutenant 
of Forfarshire. 

He was the son and heir of Sir David 
the 5th Baronet, M.P. for the shire of 
Angus, by Miss Elliot. He succeeded his 
father in the title, May 25, 1805. 

He married in 1825 Charlotte, daughter 
of the Rev. Daniel Lysons, of Hempstead 
Court, Gloucestershire, by whom he has 
left issue his son and heir, now Sir James 
Carnegie, born in 1827 ; and another son, 
John, born in 1829. 


Sir JAMES Sruarr, Barr. 

Jan. 29. At his house in Edinburgh, 
Sir James Stuart, the 5th Bart. (1687) 
late of Allan Bank, Berwickshire. 

He was the son and heir of Sir John 
the 4th Baronet by Frances, daughter of 





James Coutts, esq. banker, of London ; 
and succeeded to the baronetcy on the 
death of his father. 

He married, first, Elizabeth-Catharine, 
only surviving daughter of Elborough 
Woodcock, esq. who died in 1828: se- 
condly, in 1835, the second daughter of 
Alexander Monro, esq. M.D. of Craig- 
lockhart. 

Having no children, he is succeeded by 
his uncle, now Sir Hugh Stuart. 





Sir Epwarp J. Watsu, Bart. 

Dec. 6. At Ballykileaven, Queen’s 
county, after a long and painful illness, 
Sir Edward Johnson Walsh, the second 
Bart. (1777), a deputy-lieutenant and ma- 
gistrate of that county. 

He was the son and heir of John Allen 
Johnson, esq. who assumed the name of 
Walsh on the death of his maternal uncle, 
the Very Rev. Ralph Walsh, Dean of 
Dromore, and was created a Baronet in 
1777. His mother was the daughter and 
coheir of Edward Brereton, of Spring 
Mount, esq. 

He succeeded his father in the title in 
Dec. 1831. 

Having died unmarried, the dignity 
devolves on his nephew, Sir Henry Allen 
Johnson, son of the late Sir Henry Allen 
Johnson, who was aide-de-camp to the 
Prince of Orange in the Peninsula, was 
consequently made a Knight of Wilhelm 
by the King of the Netherlands, and was 
created a Baronet in 1818, The present 
Baronet succeeded his father in 1835; 
and, having married in 1818 a daughter 
of Frederick Philipse, esq. of Philipse- 
burgh, New York, has issue a son and 
heir, now Captain in the 5th Fusiliers. 





Rev. Sir A. B. Hennrker, Bart. 

Jan, 28, At Hawley, Suffolk, (sud- 
denly, of disease of the heart,) aged 54, 
the Rev. Sir Augustus Brydges Henniker, 
the 3d Bart. of Newton Hall, Essex 
(1813), Rector of Great Thornham, Suf- 
folk, 

He was born Jan. 24, 1795, the second 
son of the late Lieut.-Gen. the Hon. Sir 
Brydges Trecothick Henniker, Bart. (third 


son of the first Lord Henniker,) by Mary, 


eldest daughter of William Pressy, esq. 

He was a member of Jesus college, 
Cambridge, where he graduated B.A. 
18 ,M.A.18 . He was presented to 
the rectory of Thornham Magna in 1820 
by Lord Henniker. 

He succeeded to the baronetcy on the 
death of his elder brother Sir Frederick 
Henniker, on the 6th Aug. 1825. He was 
avery active and intelligent magistrate, 
and chairman of the county sessions, and 
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in the latter capacity was always esteemed 
a just and merciful judge. 

Sir Augustus was twice married; first 
to Frances-Amelia, daughter of J. Henry 
Stewart, esq. She died Jan. 17, 1823. 
Secondly, Feb. 14, 1826, to his cousin the 
Hon. Elizabeth Henniker, fourth sister of 
the present Lord Henniker, who is his 
widow. By the former marriage he had 
issue an only daughter, Frances-Eliza- 
beth, married in 1845 to Charles Robert 
Bree, esq. By the second marriage he 
had further issue three sons and six 
daughters. His eldest son and successor, 
now Sir Brydges Powell Henniker, was 
born in 1835. 

Str SaAMvEL Crompton, Barr. 

Dec. 27. At his seat, Wood-End, near 
Thirsk, co. York, aged 63, Sir Samuel 
Crompton, Bart. a deputy lieutenant of the 
North Riding, formerly M.P. for Derby. 

He was descended from the Rev. John 
Crompton, who settled in Derbyshire in 
the reign of Charles I.; and was the son of 
Samuel Crompton, esq. Mayor of Derby 
in 1782 and 1788, by Sarah, daughter of 
Samuel Fox, esq. of the same town. 

He represented East Retford in the 
House of Commons from 1818 till 1826, 
the year before that borough was dis- 
franchised, and then was elected member 
for Derby, for which he sat until 1830. 
In 1834 he was elected without a contest 
for Thirsk, which he continued to re- 
present to 1841, when he retired from 
parliament. In politics he was a moderate 
Reformer : having voted for the original 
motion for reform of parliament, and 
afterwards supporting Lord Melbourne’s 
ministry ; but he was opposed to the in- 
troduction of voting by ballot, the shorten- 
ing of parliaments, and other extreme 
liberal measures. 

In 1838 he was advanced to a baronetcy ; 
which, on his dying without male issue, 
has now become extinct. 

Sir Samuel Crompton was a warm patron 
of agriculture, and had expended large 
sums in the improvement of his estates 
and tenantry. 

He married, Nov. 3, 1829, Isabella- 
Sophia, sixth daughter of the Hon. and 
Rey. Archibald Hamilton Cathcart, fourth 
son of Charles ninth Lord Cathcart ; and 
niece to the first Earl Cathcart; and by 
that lady, who survives him, he has left 
issue four daughters. 

Vicr-ADMIRAL MALING. 

Jan. 22. At his residence, the Elms, 
near Worcester, in his 72d year, Thomas 
James Maling, esq. Vice-Admiral of the 
Red, and a Deputy Lieutenant of that 
county. 


He was the eldest son and heir of 
Christopher Thomas Maling, esq. of 
West Herrington and Hendon Lodge, 
both near Sunderland. He entered the 
Royal Navy in 1791, and was in active 
and continued service for upwards of 
thirty-six years. He served as midship- 
man on board Adm. Sir John Jervis’s 
ship at the battle of Cape St. Vincent; 
was made Lieutenant in 1797 and ap- 
pointed to the Minerva, and sent in 
pursuit of the French national fourteen- 
gun brig Mutine, known to contain im- 
portant dispatches. After chasing her 
for some time, the enemy ran into Vera 
Cruz under protection of the batteries, 
when, after waiting for several weeks and 
finding her not disposed to move, Lieut. 
Maling, with the first Lieutenant, volun- 
teered to go and cut her out. Two 
boats were manned, of which he com- 
manded one, and at midnight without 
noise they rowed into the port and were 
close alongside the Mutine. Before they 
were detected, the first Lieutenant boarded 
on her bows and Maling on her quarter; 
a severe struggle ensued, in which the 
senior Lieutenant was killed, with several 
men. The enemy, finding themselves 
between two fires, attempted to throw 
the dispatches overboard, which were 
barely rescued by Maling, at considerable 
personal risk. After a desperate but 
short encounter, the French retreated 
below, where they were secured, the cable 
cut, and the prize bravely towed out 
under the batteries, and from the dark- 
ness of the night got clear off to sea 
without a shot being fired at them. For 
this gallant deed he was made Master and 
Commander, and appointed to the Bonne 
Citoyenne, Dec. 1798, and Post Captain to 
the Alkmaar, seventy-four guns, in 1800. 
He subsequently commanded the Diana 
frigate, the Undaunted, the Mulgrave, 
seventy-four guns, the Northumberland, 
and, finally, the Cambridge, eighty guns, 
on the South American Pacific station, 
1813. He was made Rear-Admiral in 
1830, and Vice-Admiral of the Red in 
1841. 

He had been twice married, namely, 
first, in 1809, to Harriet second daughter 
of the celebrated Dr. Davison, of the 
Priory, near Derby, who died at Valpa- 
raiso in 1826, without issue; secondly, 
in 1828, to Jemima daughter of Henry 
Bromley, esq. of Abberly Hall, near 
Worcester, who, with two daughters, sur- 
vives him. He was brother to the 
dowager Countess of Mulgrave. 





Br.-Gen. CHARLEs Ros. Cureton, C.B, 
This gallant officer, whose life was lost 
in the engagement more fully noticed in 
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the succeeding memoir of Colonel Have- 
lock, originally enlisted in the 14th Dra- 
goons, in 1808, as a private, under the 
assumed name of Roberts. He imme- 
diately proceeded to the Peninsula with 
his regiment, and served to the close of 
the war, and was engaged in the battles 
of Talavera, Busaco, Fuentes d’Onor, and 
the siege of Badajos, in April 1812; at the 
battle of Salamanca, capture of Madrid, 
the battles of Vittoria, Orthes, Tarbes, and 
Toulouse. During those hard-fought en- 
gagements the brave private and non-com- 
missioned officer did not escape unscathed, 
as he was always in the hottest of the fray, 
and owed his future advancement entirely 
to his gallantry. He was wounded in the 
right leg by a rifle ball on crossing the 
Mondego, near Coimbra, Oct. 1, 1810; 
at the battle of Fuentes d’Onor in May, 
in the following year, he received a severe 
sabre-cut on the head, and another on his 
rein hand. In Feb. 1814, he was pro- 
moted to an ensigncy in the 14th Dra- 
goons, without purchase, in consideration 
of his gallant behaviour and services. 

He subsequently proceeded to the East 
Indies, where he has been employed 
nearly 30 years. He served under General 
Viscount Combermere at the siege and 
capture of Bhurtpore in 1825-6, and there 
displayed his usual courage and ability, 
having attained the rank of Captain, by 
purchase, in the former year. 

Colonel Cureton remained in India, 
employed in the routine duties, up to the 
breaking out of the war in the Punjab in 
the autumn of 1845, when he was called 
upon to take active service with the 
armies which achieved the glorious vic- 
tories of Ferozeshah, Aliwal, and Sobraon. 
He did not share in the glories of the first- 
named battle, but in the two latter he was 
in command of the cavalry corps. Major- 
General Sir Harry Smith, in his dispatch 
of the battle of Aliwal to the Adjutant- 
General of the army, thus conveys his ap- 
preciation of the deceased officer’s ser- 
vices at that encounter :—‘‘ In Brigadier 
Cureton Her Majesty has one of those 
officers rarely met with; the cool ex- 
perience of the veteran soldier is combined 
with youthful activity, His knowledge of 
the outpost duty, and the able manner in 
which he handles his cavalry under the 
heaviest fire, rank him among the first 
cavalry officers of the age, and I beg to 
draw his Excellency’s marked attention to 
this honest encomium.’’ At the battle of 
Sobraon similar praise was bestowed on 
his service in the field by the Commander- 
in-Chief, Sir Hugh Gough, in his despatch 
to the Governor-General, Sir Henry 
Hardinge. The recommendation of the 
gallant Colonel’s superior officers gained 


the approbation of the Duke of Welling- 
ton (the Commander -in- Chief); and 
Colonel Cureton, who had only held the 
regimental rank of Lieutenant-Colonel in 
the Queen’s army, was, soon after the re- 
ceipt of the despatches from India (namely, 
in April, 1846), promoted to the rank of 
Colonel, made a Companion of the Bath, 
and an Aide-de-Camp to the Queen. 
Colonel Cureton was subsequently ap- 
pointed Adjutant-General of the Bengal 
army, a staff appointment previously held 
by his friend, Major-General Sir Harry 
Smith. All that remains to be said is, 
that he accompanied the army under Lord 
Gough to the Punjab, and in the discharge 
of his duty met with an honourable death. 
He had received the decoration of the 
third class of the Dooranee Empire, for 
his services in India. His commissions 
bore date as follow:—Ensign, Feb. 24, 
1814; Lieutenant, June 27, 1816; Cap- 
tain, Nov. 12, 1825; Major, Dec. 6, 1833; 
brevet Lieut.-Colonel, July 23, 1839; 
Lieut.-Colonel, Aug. 21, 1839; and 
Colonel, April 8, 1246. 

Lizut.-CoLoneL Have tock, K.H. 

Nov. 22. Killed in action at the head 
of his regiment, the 14th Light Dragoons, 
(in their desperate but successful charge, 
unsupported by either a single gun or 
bayonet, on the Sikh army, which was 
driven from the left bank of the Chenab, 
near the Ford of Ramnuggar,) Lieut.- 
Colonel William Havelock, ‘‘ who was,’’ 
says the Bombay Times, ‘‘ one of the 
most chivalrous officers in the service.’’ 

In reference to the engagement in which 
this distinguished and lamented officer 
displayed such desperate valour and glo- 
riously died, a correspondent of the ‘‘ Agra 
Messenger ’’ says,—*‘ a more fearful sight 
was perhaps never witnessed on a field of 
battle, for the British army stood drawn 
up, both artillery and infantry, silent 
spectators of the bloody conflict of 450 
sabres against an army amounting to more 
than 15,000 men with heavy cannon.’’ 
Colonel Havelock, cheering, led on the 
first and second squadrons of the 14th 
down to the bank, then into the nullah; 
crossed it at a gallop, and, coming to close 
quarters with the Sikhs, charged through 
and through their ranks, and sabred hun- 
dreds of the enemy under the most fright- 
ful shower of missiles from their cannon 
and matchlocks. They then retired a short 
distance, formed up, were joined by the 
remainder of the corps, and the 5th Ca- 
valry, and again they went to their work. 
Then, amidst a terrific cannonade from 
the enemy’s artillery, which swept away 
both men and horses, and a shower of 
bullets which fell among the troops like 
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hail, the gallant Havelock, in the front of 
bis regiment, charged amidst the undi- 
verted fire from the batteries of the enemy. 
In this the second charge Colonel Have- 
lock met his death. He had his right arm 
severely wounded, and his left leg and 
left arm nearly cut off, and was left dead 
upon the field ; eleven of his men fell 
fighting by his side, and their bodies were 
found a fortnight after the fight, decapi- 
tated, when they were buried. 

Colonel Havelock was born in 1795, and 
was the eldest son of William Havelock, 
of Ingress Park, Kent, and formerly of 
Ford Hall, near Sunderland, co. Durham, 
esq. who died 24th June, 1836, aged 82, 
by Jane, daughter of John Carter, esq. 
by Elizabeth, daughter of William Ettrick, 
of High Barnes, in the county of Durham, 
esq. who married Isabella, daughter of 
William Langley, esq. grandson of Sir 
Roger Langley, of Sheriff Hutton Park, 
in the county of York, Bart. He was 
educated at the Charter-house School, and 
then studied under a private tutor pre- 
viously to entering the army. At the early 
age of fifteen he carried the colours of his 
regiment, the 43rd Light Infantry, in the 
action of Coa. His steps were as follows: 
Ensign, July 12, 1810; Lieutenant, May 
12, 1812; Captain, February 19, 1818; 
Major, December 31, 1830 ; Lieutenant- 
Colonel, April 30, 1841. 

He was engaged in the Peninsula from 
July 1810 till the end of that war in 
1814, including the battles of Busaco, 
Sabugal, Salamanca, and Vittoria, the 
passage of the Bidassoa, the battle of the 
Nivelle, the affair near Bayonne, and the 
battles of Orthés and Toulouse. He served 
also in the campaign of 1815, and was 
wounded at Waterloo, where he was Aide- 
de-Camp to Baron Alten, and received the 
cross of the Hanoverian Order. He sub- 
sequently served at Corfu; and afterwards, 
on exchanging into the 4th Light Dra- 
goons, proceeded with his regiment, first 
to Bombay, where he was Aide-de-Camp 
to Sir Charles Colville, and then to Ma- 
dras, where he was on the staff as Military 
Secretary to Lord Elphinstone. His last 
exchange was into the 14th Light Dra- 
goons. He was engaged in the various 
movements of Sir Charles Napier’s force 
in the Bombay contingent, and then in 
the Punjaub, until, as before stated, at the 
Ford of Ramnuggar he fell mortally 
wounded, at the head of his regiment, in 
battle against the forces of Shere Singh. 

Colonel Havelock, many years since, 
married Miss Chaplin, a relative of the 
late Chief Justice Tindal, by whom he has 
left a family. 

Of this gallant sabreur, who had been 
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presented with several medals, the follow- 
ing act of heroism is recorded in General 
Napier’s History of the Peninsular War:— 

‘‘There, however, he (Giron) was ar- 
rested by a strong line of abbatis, from 
behind which two French regiments poured 
a heavy fire. The Spaniards stopped ; 
and though the adventurer, Downie, now 
a Spanish general, encouraged them with 
his voice, and they kept their ranks, they 
seemed irresolute, and did not advance. 
There happened to be present an officer of 
the 43rd regiment, named Havelock, who, 
being attached to General Alten’s staff, 
was sent to ascertain Giron’s progress. 
His fiery temper could not brook the check. 
He took off his hat, called upon the 
Spaniards to follow him, and, putting 
spurs to his horse, at one bound cleared 
the abbatis, and went headlong amongst 
the enemy. Then the soldiers, shouting 
for ‘ El chico blanco’ (‘the fair boy,’ so 
they called him ; for he was very young 
and had light hair), with one shock broke 
through the French, and this at the very 
moment when their centre was flying under 
the fire of Kemp’s skirmishers from the 
‘ Puerto de Vera.’ ” 

Colonel Havelock’s younger brother, 
Lieut.-Colonel Henry Havelock, who holds 
the appointment of Deputy Adjutant Ge- 
neral to the forces at Bombay, is the av- 
thor of a History of the Burmese War, 
and of the war in Affghanistan in 1838-39. 
He obtained the Companionship of the 
Bath in recognition of his services at the 
memorable siege of Jellalabad, and the 
final sortie, when Akhbar Khan’s nume- 
rous army was signally defeated. Another 
brother, Charles Frederick Havelock, late 
Captain in the 16th Lancers, who is now 
a brevet Major in the 53rd Regiment of 
Foot, was wounded at Aliwal. Of this 
officer honourable mention has been made 
on more than one occasion. 





CotoneL Tyrwuittr Drake. 

Dec. 21. Suddenly, of diseased heart, 
aged 65, Colonel William Tyrwhitt Drake, 
of Little Shardeloes, Bucks. formerly of 
the Royal Horse Guards Blue. 

He was the second son of Thomas 
Tyrwhitt Drake, esq. of Shardeloes, by 
Anne, daughter and coheiress of the Rev. 
William Wickham, of Garsington, co. 
Oxon. ; and was brother to Thomas Tyr- 
whitt-Drake, esq. formerly M.P. for 
Amersham. 

He married Emma, daughter of the late 
Joseph Halsey, esq. of Gaddesden, co. 
Hertford, and has left issue. He died 
suddenly in Piccadilly, having just met 
his son, who was on his way home for the 
Christmas holidays, 
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Groree RicHarps, Esq. 

The late George Richards, esq. of Chel- 
tenham, formerly Fellow of King’s Col- 
lege, Cambridge, whose death was recorded 
in our last, p. 221, was a native of Cardiff, 
co. Glamorgan. He has made numerous 


bequests, exceeding in the whole 10,0007. 
to the following charities and public i in- 
stitutions :— 


Cheltenham Hospital and os £ 


500 
200 
100 
100 


sary. . 

Cheltenham National Schools 

Cheltenham Infant School 

Cheltenham Parish Schools . 

Cheltenham Provident and Clothing 
Institution ‘ 

Cheltenham Female Orphan Asylum 

Cheltenham Female Refuge . . 

Cheltenham Literary and Philoso- 
phical Institution . . . . . 100 

Gloucester Infirmary . - 500 

Cardiff Infirmary . - - 1000 

Cardiff School, for the education of 
the poor . 

Clergy Charity in " the county of 
Glamorgan 

Society for Promoting " Christian 
Knowledge ‘ 

Society for the Propagation ‘of ‘the 
Gospel in Foreign Parts 

Church Missionary Society ‘ 

National Society for the Education 
of the Poor in the principles of 
the Established Church 

National Society for the Education 
of the Welsh Poor in the prin- 
ciples of the Established Church . 

Church Pastoral Aid Society ‘ 

British and Foreign Bible Society . 

London Hibernian Society 

Commissioners for Building Addi- 
tional Churches in Populous Pa- 
rishes ‘ 

Society for Enlarging, Building, & 
Repairing Churches & Chapels 

London Welsh Charity School . 

British and Foreign School — 

Religious Tract Society 

London Female Penitentiary. 

Society for the Prevention of Cruelty 
to Animals F 

Society for Promoting Employment 
of Additional Curates i = Populous 
Parishes & 

London Society for Seeaneting Chris- 
tianity amongst the Jews . ‘ 


200 
100 
200 


200 


250 


9600 


An annuity of 507. to King’s college, 
Cambridge, for the benefit of scholars 
there. 

An annuity of 50/. to Eton college, for 
the benefit of superannuated collegers ; 
and of 21/. for Latin and English essays. 

12 
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Grorce Roopsg, Esa. 

Jan. 16. At Ipswich, in his 79th year, 
George Roope, esq. late Barrack Master 
of that town. 

Mr. Roope was a younger son of Charles 
Roope, esq. surgeon, of Pulham in Nor- 
folk, by his second wife, Eleanor, daughter 
and heir of Allen Collen, of Brancaster in 
Norfolk, gent. and was born in the former 
parish. In 1798 he held a captain’s com- 
mission in the Cambridgeshire Militia ; 
and, on the breaking out of the Irish re- 
bellion in the following year, he accom- 
panied his regiment to Ireland, and for a 
few years was in active military service. 
In 1803 he obtained the situation of Bar- 
rack Master at Rye and Winchelsea in 
Sussex, and in 1810 was offered a most 
lucrative military appointment at Gib- 
raltar. This, however, he declined ; and, 
in March 1816, he was appointed Barrack 
Master at Ipswich, which, up to the time 
of his resignation in 1845 (in consequence 
of his advanced age and ill health), he 
filled to the high satisfaction of every suc- 
ceeding government, and in a manner most 
honourable to himself. The best eulogy 
upon the services of Mr. Roope is, that 
the Lords of the Treasury were pleased to 
grant to him the full superannuation al- 
lowance upon his retirement, without any 
deduction whatever. 

Mr. Roope was the author of ‘‘ A Letter 
to Mr. Whitbread, on the Military Con- 
duct of the Duke of Wellington, and the 
fatal effects of Party Spirit: with Remarks 
on the Marquess of Wellesley’s Govern- 
ment in India,’’ published in 1810. 

His sister Mary, who was governess to 
the Duke of Clarence’s children, and mar- 
ried Mr. Cockle, surgeon, was the au- 
thoress of some poetic pieces and other 
works, and died in 1836 at Ipswich. 


SAMUEL Cooper, Esa. F.R.S. 
Dec. 3. At his residence, Shepperton, 
—— aged 67, Samuel Cooper, esq. 
F.R.S. 


This gentleman, who, as is observed by 
Professor Gibson, of the University of 
Pennsylvania, in his Sketches of Eminent 
British Surgeons, ‘‘is deservedly well 
known all over the world for the variety 
and extent of his surgical information,’’ 
was admitted a member of the Royal Col- 
lege of Surgeons on the 7th Oct. 1803, 
soon after which he entered the army and 
became staff-surgeon. In 1806 he ob- 
tained the Jacksonian Prize at the Royal 
College of Surgeons for an elaborate trea- 
tise on the joints ; and on the 26th of May, 
1827, he was elected a member of the 
council of that body. In 1832, on the an- 
niversary of the birth of the immortal 
Hunter, he had the honour to deliver the 
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annual oration in memory of the founder 
of the Hunterian Museum. In 1835 he 
was appointed an examiner, and in 1845 
was elected President of the College. 

Mr. Cooper was for seventeen years con- 
nected with the London University College 
and Hospital as a most popular teacher— 
as a proof of which it may be mentioned 
that his first class consisted of 100 stu- 
dents, which number gradually increased 
to upwards of 300. When the late Mr. 
Liston’s health began to suffer in the au- 
tumn of last year, he apprised Mr. Cooper 
of his inability to continue the usual as- 
sistance in the surgical lectures ; the de- 
ceased, therefore, made application to the 
senate for the necessary assistance, and, 
it is stated, requested that Mr. Morton 
might be appointed hisassistant. As this 
gentleman was educated at the University, 
held an appointment in it, had occasionally 
acted as surgeon, and, moreover, had de- 
livered lectures for both Messrs. Liston 
and Cooper, and was, withal, a very popu- 
lar teacher with the students, who were 
desirous of continuing with this gentleman 
in preference to any other, there could be 
no cbjection to the appointment. But 
this suggestion of Mr. Cooper’s gave great 
offence to two of his colleagues, and Mr. 
Cooper felt compelled to resign. Accord- 
ingly, on the 2¢th of April last, he ad- 
dressed the President and Council, direct- 
ing their attention to the treatment he had 
received, and finally tendering his resigna- 
tion as Professor of Surgery in University 
College, and of Consulting Surgeon to the 
Hospital. 

The following are the titles of Mr. 
Cooper’s professional works : 

‘* Reflections on Points relative to Cata- 
ract. 1805.’’ 8vo. 

‘* First Lines of the Practice of Surgery. 
1807.’ 8vo. 3rd edit. 1813. 

‘*A Treatise on the Diseases of the 
Joints (the prize essay above mentioned). 
1807.’ 8vo. 

‘* Dictionary of Practical Surgery. 
1809.’’ 8vo. 

‘Epitome of Modern Surgery. 1812.’’ 
8vo. 


Tuomas CaLiaway, Esa. 

Nov. 16. At Brighton, in his 58th 
year, Thomas Callaway, esq. of Welling- 
ton-street, Southwark, and the Grove, 
Blackheath, a member of the Council of 
the Royal College of Surgeons. Mr. Cal- 
laway was well known as a most success- 
ful practitioner in surgery, and for twenty- 
two years one of the assistant-surgeons of 
Guy’s Hospital—an appointment he had 
lately resigned. At the Royal College of 
Surgeons, he delivered the annual oration 
in memory of the immortal Hunter, in 
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the year 1841. He was twice married, 
and leaves a family and large body of 
friends to deplore the loss they have sus- 
tained in the death of one of the kindest 
hearted members of the profession. It is 


stated that he has left to each of his four 
children 10,0007. and 7002. per annum to 
his widow ; altogether the property left by 
the deceased is upwards of 60,0002. 


Rosert CapELtL, Esa. 

Jan. 20. At his residence near Edin- 
burgh, Robert Cadell, esq. 

Mr. Cadell for the last thirty years held 
a very prominent situation as bookseller 
and publisher, chiefly in connexion with 
the works of Sir Walter Scott. He com- 
menced his career in a different profession, 
but having married the daughter of the 
late Mr. Constable, he was introduced 
into partnership with that gentleman on 
the retirement of Mr. Hunter, shortly 
after the publication of Sir Walter's first 
poems, the prodigious success of which 
created a new era in the business, and 
gave to the genius and energy of Sir Walter 
the stimulus of unprecedented pecuniary 
remuneration in addition to accumulating 
literary fame. 

Mr. Constable was probably the most 
sanguine publisher of the age, and he was 
induced to offer such sums to Sir Walter 
as in almost every case bore away the 
prize from all competitors. Sir Walter, 
however, paid dearly in the end for the 
soaring sptculation of his publisher, with 
whom he became bound up in a variety of 
transactionswhich ended in the bankruptcy 
or failure of all the parties concerned. 
This took place at the time of the panic 
in the early part of the year 1826, and it 
is well known that Sir Walter Scott ar. 
ranged with his creditors to pay them in 
full instead of becoming a bankrupt— 
a result to which he had become liable 
by his partnership with Ballantyne, the 
printer. 

Sir Walter incurred this great obliga- 
tion under the idea that his continued in- 
dustry and powers would enable him to 
achieve the task by fresh productions, and 
the ‘‘ Life of Bonaparte’’ and ‘‘ Wood- 
stock,’’ produced within a short time 
afterwards, enabled him to pay a handsome 
instalment. But a scheme of Mr. Cadell’s 
turned the previous productions of Sir 
Walter’s to a far better account than the 
subsequent novels and tales, and, in fact, 
led to the accomplishment of the under- 
taking of Sir Walter; for all his creditors— 
whose claims were about 113,000/.—have 
been paid in full, and the whole domain 
of Abbotsford is now in possession of his 
descendants. 

It has been mentioned above that Mr, 
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Cadell was married to the daughter of 
Mr. Constable; but that lady died child- 
less long before 1825, and Mr. Cadell 
afterwards married Miss Mylne, who now 
survives him. There remained, therefore, 
no famiiy tie between the two partners at 
the time of the bankruptcy of Constable 
and Co. and Mr. Constable died two or 
three years after that event. At the time of 
the bankruptcy it was found that there were 
enormous stocks of Sir Walter Scott’s 
works on hand, in editions of various 
shapes and sizes, or in series of works, 
which were held either by Constable and 
Co. or by Messrs. Hurst and Robinson, 
who became bankrupts at the same time ; 
and all these were peremptorily sold off by 
auction in the course of 1827 and 1828; 
and it is a fact that this immense stock, 
which had cost above 40,0002. in paper 
and print, sold for not much more than 
half that sum, and created an impression 
among the London booksellers that the 
value of the copyrights had been worked 
out. Mr. Cadell, however, clung to a 
very different opinion, and having secured 
among the members of his own family 
sufficient pecuniary support to carry out 
a scheme which he had quietly and pri- 
vately matured, he first communicated it 
to Ballantyne, the printer, and finding 
that he saw it in the same light, the two 
together made a journey to Abbotsford to 
propound it to Sir Walter Scott. 

The public have long since seen the 
working of this scheme, which consisted 
of a republication of the whole series of 
novels in small 8vo. 5s. volumes, neatly 
got up, with plates and embellished title- 
pages, and so arranged that the novel ori- 
ginally published at a guinea and a half 
was presented in a convenient form and 
handsome legible type for 10s. with the 
additional recommendation of explanatory 
notes by ‘the Author of Waverley.’’— 
The same plan has since been followed 
with the works of Sir E. L. Bulwer, Mr. 
Dickens, and other popular writers. 

Sir Walter was induced to enter into a 
fresh partnership with Mr. Cadell for 
carrying out this scheme on equal terms, 
Mr. Cadell engaging to supply capital as 
a set-off to Sir Walter’s name, influence, 
and literary assistance. There were great 
difficulties in the concentration of the 
copyrights, but that was at last effected by 
the ingenious plans of Mr. Cadell, and the 
exertions, friends, and influence of Sir 
Walter Scott ; and there is no doubt that 
the scheme, which has been extended to 
the publication of the works in other forms 
also, has realised, since it began to be 
carried into effect in the year 1829, not 
less than a quarter of a million sterling. 

‘* Shortly after Sir Walter’s death (says 
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Mr. Lockhart), his sons and myself, as 
his executors, endeavoured to make such 
arrangements as were within our power 
for completing the great object of his own 
wishes and fatal exertions. We found the 
remaining principal sum of the Ballantyne 
debt to be about 54,000/. ; 22,000/. had 
been insured upon his life; there were 
some moneys in the hands of the trustees, 
and Mr. Cadell very handsomely offered 
to advance to us the balance, about 
30,000/., that we might, without further 
delay, settle with the body of creditors. 
This was effected accordingly on the 2nd 
of February, 1833; Mr. Cadell accepting 
as his only security the right to the profits 
accruing from Sir Walter’s copyright pro- 
perty and literary remains, until such 
time as this new and consolidated obliga- 
tion should be discharged.’’ 

Ultimately Mr. Cadell purchased the 
whole of the copyright of Sir Walter’s 
works, and enabled the executors to pay 
off the remaining incumbrances upon the 
Abbottsford estate, a service in regard to 
which Mr. Lockhart, in his last edition of 
the Life of his illustrious father-in-law, 
makes the most handsome acknowledg- 
ment. 


Mr. Joun MAJsor. 

Jan. 9. In the Charter House, in his 
68th year, Mr. John Major, formerly an 
eminent bookseller and publisher. 

He commenced business in early life in 
a shop situate in the gateway of St. Bar- 
tholomew’s Hospital. From thence he 
removed to Skinner Street, and afterwards 
established himself in Fleet Street, where 
he was well known and esteemed as an 
accomplished publisher. He finally car- 
ried on the business of a general bookseller 
in Great Russell Street. His knowledge 
of books was extensive, and his taste 
lay more immediately among the scarce 
and rare, either with reference to the 
particular edition, or to the other mat- 
ters which render books valuable to 
collectors. By such he was largely con- 
sulted, and his judgment and success 
fully vindicated their selection of him 
as an agent. 

Mr. Major’s first introduction to the 
acquaintance of Dr. Dibdin is thus told 
by the Doctor himself in his “ Reminis- 
cences.”’ ‘‘ This announcement [the 
threat of burning Vol. IV. of the Spen- 
cer Catalogue] roused the spirit and kin- 
dled the generosity of ont bookseller, who 
stepped boldly forward, as he informed 
me by letter, to prevent this BURNING 
SHAME. This spirited individual was 
Mr. Joun Mason, then living under the 
gateway of St. Bartholomew’s Hospital, 
enamoured of a select collection of really 
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striking articles, which were always sure 
to meet a ready sale. His reply neces- 
sarily led to a personal conference. We 
were not long either in discussing pre- 
liminaries or drawing conclusions. It 
was evident that two kindred spirits had 
met for the first time ; and a bargain was 
made on a basis so liberal and satisfactory, 
that Mr. Major became possessed of all 
the remaining copies of the fourth volume, 
with the determination of not selling one 
copy under the price of its publication. 
I believe that not more than half-a-dozen 
copies now survive this determination.’’ 

Mr. Major was a warm supporter of 
all Dr. Dibdin’s publications. He sub- 
scribed for no less than 50 copies of 
‘‘ Thomas 4 Kempis;’’ and was the pub- 
lisher of ‘‘The Reminiscences of Dr. 
Dibdin.’’ Unfortunately for himself he 
suffered his affairs to be so mixed up 
with and entangled in that reverend 
gentleman’s speculations, that his failure 
was the consequence, and at a period 
of life when retrieval becomes almost 
hopeless. In this effort he was un- 
successful, and after a few years of 
change and trial he abandoned business 
altogether; and on the recommendation of 
the late Hon. Thomas Grenville, and the 
nomination of the late Archbishop of 
York, he obtained an asylum in the 
Charter House, and spent the remaining 
portion of his life in comparative leisure 
and peace. 

Mr. Major was known in literature 
by his editions of ‘‘ The Complete Angler 
of Izaak Walton and Charles Cotton,”’ 
four impressions ; ‘* Walton’s Lives of Dr. 
Donne, Sir H. Wotton, R. Hooker, G. 
Herbert, and Bp. Sanderson ;’’ ‘* Hogarth 
Moralized, a complete Edition of the 
Works of Hogarth, with Explanations by 
Dr. Trusler,”’ two editions, 1831 and 
1841 ; ‘‘ Horace Walpole’s Anecdotes of 
Painting in England, with Additions by 
Rev. James Dallaway,’’ five vols. 1826 ; 
“Robinson Crusoe ;’’ ‘* Bunyan’s Pil- 
grim’s Progress,’’ &c. Of Walton he pre- 
pared the last and most beautiful edition 
within the walls of Charter House, and 
has thereby left not only a proof of his 
industry but an elegant monument of his 
taste. The illustrations to this volume 
may rank among the finest productions 
of modern art. 

“Mr. Major’s taste for poetry was well 
known to his friends, combining with 
much quiet humour the love of jeux de 
mots which characterized the writings of 
Thomas Hood.’’ (Literary Gazette.) 

In our review of the last edition of 
Walton’s “‘ Angler’’ we extracted some 
pleasing lines (see Gent. Mag. for May, 
1845, p. 511). Another specimen of his 
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verse is now before us, entitled “ Rational 
Madness : a Song for the Loyers of Curious 
and Rare Books,” adapted to the popu- 
lar tune of ‘‘ Liberty Hall,” and printed 
for private distribution only. 

In 1837 he published a little pamphlet, 
entitled, ‘‘ A Poetical Description of Bar- 
tholomew Fair, by One under a Hood,’’ 
32 pp. 8vo. And in 1843, a versification 
of Dean Swift’s “ Advice to Servants, by 
an Upper Servant,’’ with a dozen cuts by 
Meadows. Between 1825 and 1836, he 
was a frequent contributor to “John 
Bull,’ in squibs at the politics of the day. 
In addition to these sportive sallies he 
was continually enlivening his private 
friends with some little effusion, humorous 
or otherwise. 

‘* He was much respected by his bre- 
thren in the trade, and amidst the vicissi- 
tudes of, and ultimate losses in, business, 
owing more to the faithlessness of others 
than to any fault of his own, he retained 
many warm-hearted friends to his last 
hour. He has left one son, Mr. J. S. 
Major, who is gaining reputation as a 
teacher and composer, and who, in touching 
and amiable conjunction with his father, 
has appeared favourably in print in a 
little work, entitled ‘ The Pastoral Week,’ 
a production of the genuine Waltonian 
school, both music and verse.’’ * 

The name of his son, Mr. J. S. Major, 
also occurs in Walton’s ** Angler,’’ as the 
harmovizer for four voices of ‘* The An- 
gler’s Song,’’ by B. Lawes. 

In private life Mr. Major was much 
respected, and to his last hour retained 
the warm affection of many friends—an 
affection shown by the most efficient and 
delicate ministrations to his sickness and 
his wants—and exhibited by one in an 
especial manner even to his remains, 
which were interred in the cemetery of 
the Charter House. 


ANDREW WILSON, Esa. 

Nov. 26. At Edinburgh, Andrew Wil- 
son, esq. R.S.A. and a member of the 
Royal Academy of Fine Arts of Genoa. 

Mr. Wilson’s name is well known to 
those conversant with art. No mean 
proficient himself as a landscape painter, 
he was for many years master of the Trus- 
tees’ Academy in Edinburgh; and many 
an artist now enjoying celebrity in Scot. 
land is indebted to him for induction into 
the elementary knowledge of his profes- 
sion. Having filled the mastership for 
many years, he retired to the Continent ; 
where he passed more than twenty years 
of the latter part of his life—chiefly at 
Genoa. The readers of the late Allan 
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Cunningham’s ‘ Life of Wilkie’ will 
recollect the correspondence between the 
latter and Sir Robert Peel relative to cer- 
tain portraits by Vandyck, of which Sir 
David negotiated the purchase from Mr. 
Wilson on behalf of the Baronet. Many 
of these letters are characteristic of all the 
parties, To Mr. Wilson’s long residence 
abroad and intimate acquaintance at once 
with Italian collections and with the cir- 
cumstances and necessities of their owners, 
we are indebted for the enrichment of 
many British collections besides Sir Ro- 
bert Peel’s. Mr. Wilson filled, at one 
time—many years ago—the office of Pro- 
fessor of Drawing at the Military College 
at Sandhurst.— Atheneum. 





Mr. WILt1AM SKELTON. 

Aug. 13,1848. In Upper Ebury-street, 
Pimlico, in his 86th year, Mr. William 
Skelton, an eminent line-engraver. 

Mr. Skelton was born in London on the 
14th of June, 1763. He was some time 
pupil of James Basire the elder, and after- 
wards of the still more eminent William 
Sharp. He was also a student of the 
Royal Academy, and enjoyed through life 
the intimacy of many distinguished mem- 
bers of that corporation. Sir Richard 
Worsley, Bart. and Charles Towneley, 
esq. were amongst his earliest patrons. 
Then both Boydell and Macklin (at that 
time rival print-publishers) gave him 
considerable commissions. The Dilet- 
tanti Society employed him for several 
years; and amongst their valuable en- 
gravings are to be found the best speci- 
mens of Mr. Skelton’s skill. Towards 
the close of his professional career he 
published, on his own account, his series 
of Royal Portraits, which embraced that 
of George III. and every male member of 
his family. The stock and copper-plates 
of this fine work were sold by Wheatley, 
on March 3, 1835, and from the immense 
number of impressions distributed they 
became almost valueless; but good im- 
pressions of complete sets will hereafter be 
esteemed. 

His labours were so far rewarded, that 
in time a competent independence accrued 
to him, and he thus was enabled to 
indulge in his naturally benevolent dis- 
position. He became, at an early age, a 
guardian of the Asylum for Female 
Orphans at Tambeth; to which valuable 
institution he was introduced by his father, 
who was likewise a guardian till his 
death. So great, indeed, was his devo- 
tion to this charity, that for nearly sixty 
years he bestowed upon it his unceasing 
care. He was upwards of fifty years on 
the Acting Committee, so that he was 
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called the Father of this Asylum, as he 
well might be, for he was for several years 
the oldest guardian. He seemed to know 
every member, and to be deeply inte- 
rested in the welfare of every child in the 
institution. Nor were his benevolent 
acts confined to this charity: his quiet 
and gentle earnestness in every work of 
private benevolence was unbounded ; and 
at many a poor hearth, which he had 
cheered by his kindness, there has been 
deep sorrow for the loss of this amiable 
old man. 

Mr. Skelton has left one only daughter. 
His faithful housekeeper had lived in his 
service above half a century. He was 
buried in Brompton cemetery. 

Mr. W. Skelton’s younger brother is 
Mr. Joseph Skelton, engraver and pub- 
lisher of ‘‘ Oxonia Illustrata,’’ ‘‘ Pietas 
Oxoniensis,’’ and the ‘ Antiquities of 
Oxfordshire.”’ 

Mr. Grorce PECKHAM. 

Jan. 6. Atthe Cliffe, Lewes, in the 
80th year of his age, Mr. George Peckham, 
a humble but memorable example of devo- 
tion to the art of music. 

He was a native of Chailey, and was 
born on January 17th, 1769. At a very 
early age he was remarkable for the musi- 
cal correctness of his ear. Whilst yet a 
lad he made a flute from a piece of elder 
taken from a hedgerow, and obtained some 
elementary book on music, from which he 
secured a knowledge of the notes, so that 
in a short time he was able to read with 
fluency. He was apprenticed to a white- 
smith, and served as a journeyman in a 
large house in Lewes. The proprietor 
was struck by the apparently irresistible 
bent of his journeyman’s mind to musical 
pursuits, for, even while labouring at the 
forge, he would make the bellows emit all 
the variations of the gamut. At length, 
believing him to be capable of better things, 
he liberally gave him the means for prose- 
cuting his favourite study, and, by the 
assistance of instructors, he soon became 
a proficient in the following instruments, 
viz. the flute, the violin, organ, bassoon, 
clarionet, and trumpet. Some time after- 
wards he married, and settled as a music 
and dancing master in the Cliffe at Lewes, 
where for many years he had an extensive 
circle of professional engagements. His 
habit for many years was to leave home on 
horseback on a Monday, and from house 
to house in the country would he speed 
his way, scarcely ever returning until the 
Saturday ; teaching in the day, and play- 
ing to parties at night—working hard, and 
taking but little rest. He was trumpeter 
to the judges for nearly half a century, 
organist to the Cliffe Church for twenty 
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Years, and attended Iford and Rodmill 
Churches for upwards of thirty years as the 
leader of the choir. He was a great fa- 
vourite with many, and enjoyed the friend- 
ship of the late H. Hurly, esq. and his 
father, for upwards of half a century. 
During this professional career he accu- 
mulated considerable property, but a large 
portion of this was subsequently lost by 
the failure of his professed friends, who 
induced him to become security in various 
unprofitable speculations, whereby he not 
only lost the amounts for which he became 
answerable, but was heavily involved in 
expensive suits of law. Living as he did 
in warlike times, he, like many of his 
townsmen, became a volunteer in one of 
the local corps, to which he was master of 
the band, and in all the concerts of the 
town his talents were brought into requi- 
sition. For the private theatricals known 
as ‘*The Pic Nic,” he composed several 
songs, including “The Irish Recruit,’’ 
which is appreciated to the present day. 
He was the oldest member of the South 
Saxon Freemasons’ Lodge, at which he 
officiated as organist. 





CLERGY DECEASED. 

Dec. 22. At Broughton parsonage, near 
Manchester, aged 45, the Rev. Thomas 
Vere Bayne, M.A. of Jesus college, Ox- 
ford. He was formerly Master of War- 
rington school ; and was presented to the 
perpetual curacy of St. John’s Broughton 
in 1842 by the Rev. John Clowes, of 
Broughton hall. 

Dec. 23. At Dover, aged 57, the Rev. 
Henry Wrey Whinfield, Rector of Tyring- 
ham cum Filgrove, Buckinghamshire, and 
of Battlesden cum Potsgrove, Bedford- 
shire. He was of St. Peter’s college, 
Cambridge, B.A. 1815, M.A. 1818; and 
was presented to both his livings in 1822 
by William Praed, esq. 

Dec. 26. At Burnham Westgate, Nor- 
folk, aged 76, the Rev. Bernard Gilpin, 
M.A. Rector of Burnham St. Mary’s. He 
was formerly Fellow of Christ’s college, 
Cambridge, where he graduated B.A. 1794, 


M.A. 1797; and was presented to his. 


living by that society in 1832. 

Dec. 27. In Upper Berkeley-st. West, 
aged 26, the Rev. Richard Gathorne, late 
Curate of Whittington, second son of the 
late Rev. John Gathorne, of Kirkby Lons- 
dale. 

Dec. 29. At Dalton in Furness, aged 54, 
the Rev. Joseph Thompson Kirkbank, M.A. 
Vicar of that parish. He was of Queen’s 
college, Oxford, and was presented to his 
living in 1823 by the Chancellor of the 
Duchy of Lancaster. 

Aged 46, the Rev. Henry Monkhouse, 
Curate of Great Tey, Essex. He was 
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formerly Curate of Laxfield, Suffolk, on 
leaving which place in 1841 he was pre- 
sented by the parishioners with a silk gown 
and sash. 

Lately. The Rev. W. H. Beeche, 
Vicar of Kilgaffin, in the diocese of 
Elphin. 

Jan. 1. At Toller Porcorum, Dorset- 
shire, aged 86, the Rev. Giles Meech, 
Vicar of that parish, and Rector of West 
Compton Abbas. He was of Christ church, 
Oxford, M.A. 1801; was presented to 
Toller Porcorum in 1800 by F. J. Browne, 
esq. and to Compton Abbas in the same 
year by R. Williams, esq. 

Jan. 4. At Stowe Nine Churches, 
Northamptonshire, in his 93d year, the 
Rev. Charles Crawley, B.C.L. for fifty- 
nine years Rector of that parish, and for 
sixty-five Vicar of Broadway, Worcester- 
shire. He was the youngest son of Tho- 
mas Crawley-Boevy, of Flaxley abbey, co. 
Glouc. esq. and consequently great-uncle 
to the present Sir Martin Hyde Crawley- 
Boevy, Bart. He was of Balliol college, 
Oxford, B.C.L. 1786; was instituted to 
Broadway in 1784, and to Stowe Nine 
Churches in 1789. His youngest daugh- 
ter was married in 1822 to her cousin the 
Rev. William Crawley, youngest son of 
Sir Thomas Crawley-Boevy, Bart. 





DEATHS. 
LONDON AND ITS VICINITY. 


July 15. In his 74th year, Mr. John 
Brunton, a once celebrated comedian, 
father of the well-known actress Mrs. 
Yates, and brother to the Dowager Coun- 
tess of Craven; and, two days after, Lieut. 
John Brunton, R.N. his second son, who 
has left a widow and ten children. 

Dec. 11. In Gloucester-place, Portman- 
square, Mrs. Gunning, wife of Captain 
Gunning. 

Dec. 12. At Kentish Town, aged 79, 
Miss Sansom, of Leytonstone House, 
Essex. 

In Albion-st. Hyde-park, Frederick, 
youngest son of the late John Newton, of 
Alconbury House, co. Huntingdon, esq. 

Dec. 15. In Albemarle-st. John Harris, 
M.D. Fellow of the College of Physicians, 
and Physician to the London Dispensary. 
He was of Trinity college, Cambridge, 
M.B. 1830, L.M. 1833, M.D. 1835, and 
was elected Physician to the London Dis- 
pensary in 1846. 

Dec. 27. At Stamford-hill, aged 73, 
Geddes Mackenzie Simpson, esq. of Great 
Tower-st. 

Dec. 30. In Craven-st. Captain Wil- 
liam Graham, Paymaster 72d Highlanders, 
He was a native of Dumfries-shire, and 
had served in the army 43 years, 
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At Chelsea, Montague Newland, last 
surviving son of the late Major Newland. 

Jan. 2. In Chesham-place, aged 85, 
the Right Hon. Sarah dowager Countess 
of Mountnorris. She was the third dau. 
of the Right Hon. Sir Henry Cavendish, 
by Sarah, first Baroness Waterpark, and 
became the second wife of Arthur first 
Earl of Mountnorris on the 20th Dec. 
1783. She was left a widow in 1816, 
having had issue two sons and three daugh- 
ters, of whom the survivors are Lady Ca- 
tharine, widow of Lord John Somerset, 
and Lady Juliana, wife of Robert Bayly, 
esq. 

Jan. 4. Aged 63, Lieut.-Col. Robert 
Fernie, 56th Bengal N.I. He was a cadet 
of the year 1805. 

Jan. 5. At Camden Town, aged 5 
months, Florence; on the 11th, aged 15 
months, Octavia; on the Ist Feb. aged 6 
years, Samuel-Walter; and on the 2d, aged 
10,-Annie, children of Mr. Samuel Bellin, 
—of bronchitis and hooping-cough. 

Jan. 8. Aged 75, Alexander Tuach, esq. 

Aged 18, George-Christian, eldest son 
of Dr. Lloyd, of Upper Phillimore-pl. 
Kensington. 

Jan. 9. At Peckham Rye, aged 85, 
John Lunn, esq. 

Jan. 10. At Pentonviile, aged 69, Mr. 
Homer Snelgar, late of the Audit Office, 
Somerset House, 

Aged 72, Mrs. Munro, widow of James 
Munro, esq. of Belgrave-st. South, Pim- 
lico. 

At the residence of her niece, South 
Lambeth, aged 94, Mrs. Mary Denniss, 
late of Watford. 

Lucy-Elizabeth, widow of John Foote, 
esq. surgeon, of Tavistock-st. Covent- 
garden. 

At Turnham Green, Major Handy 
Church, esq. of East Acton. 

In Lower Eaton-st. aged 76, John 
Watts, esq. only brother of the late Lady 
Montfort. 

John William Gage, esq. younger son 
of the late John Gage, esq. of Eaton-place, 
by Mary, only dau. and heir of John Mil- 
banke, esq. He married in 1832 Mary- 
Elizabeth, eldest dau. of Wm. Lushington, 
esq. but had no issue. 

Jan. 11. In Russell-pl. Fitzroy-sq. 
aged 87, Samuel Tomkins, esq. 

Aged 71, Elizabeth, relict of George 
Head, esq. of Friday-st. and Beddington. 

Jan. 12. In Charlotte-st. Bedford-sq. 
aged 87, Mary, widow of Francis Paul 
Stratford, esq. of Thorpe Lubenham Hall, 
Leicestershire, one of the Masters of the 
High Court of Chancery. She was the 
second daughter of the Rev. Charles Dick- 
enson, for 30 years minister of Ouston 
and Rector of the parishes of Withcott 
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and Carlton Curlieu, co. Leic. who died 
Dec. 24, 1786, by Elizabeth, daughter of 
Wm. Scott, esq. of Market Overton. 

At Paddington, Mary, wife of Abraham 
Henry Chambers, esq. 

Aged 38, Christopher Richardson, esq. 
of Denmark-hill and St. Helen’s-pl. Bi- 
shopsgate-st. 

At Islington, aged 76, Rachel, relict of 
T. A. Teulon, esq. of Tenchleys Park, 
Surrey. 

At Hackney, aged 84, Argles Bishop, 
esq. formerly of Maidstone. 

Lieut. Henry Bull, R.N. late of Ellen’s 
Brook, Swan River, Western Australia. 

Jan. 13. At Greenwich, aged 32, Wil- 
liam Milbanke Huskisson, esq. of the 
Foreign Office, eldest surviving son of the 
late Capt. Thomas Huskisson, R.N. and 
nephew of the late Right Hon. William 
Huskisson. 

In York-pl. Portman-sq. Eleanor, relict 
of Richard Dawson, esq. of Withcall 
House. 

Jan. 14. Aged 25, Emily, wife of Wil- 
liam Henry Osborn, and only dau. of the 
late Peter Bolton, esq. of Pall Mall. 

At his brother-in-law’s, Carburton-st. 
Portland-road, aged 56, John Pratt, esq. 
M.R.C.S. 

At West-hill, Wandsworth, aged 74, 
John Bell, late of Oxford-st. chemist. 

In Arlington-st. aged 11, Georgina- 
Anne-Sarab, eldest dau. of Capt. George 
Burslem, and granddau. of Col. Burslem, 
K.H. of Harwood Lodge, Berks. 

At West Brixton, aged 39, Sarah-Mary, 
wife of Lieut. R. J. Morrison, R.N. dau. 
of the late W. Gun Paul, esq. of Pauls- 
worth, co. Waterford. 

Jan.15. InGower-st. Bedford-sq. Eliza- 
beth, widow of John Bannister, esq. 

At Camberwell, aged 84, Nathaniel 
Domett, esq. . 

Jan. 16. In Sloane-sq. aged 80, Frede- 
rick Thomas Smith, esq. 

In Craven-st. aged 65, Charles Augustus 
Tulk, esq. late of ‘lotteridge Park, Herts. 

In Lower Brook-st. aged 78, Catharine 
Mary Howard, widow of Henry Howard, 
esq. of Corby Castle. She was the second 
dau. of the late Sir Richard Neave, Bart. 
of Dagnam Park, Essex; and mother to 
the Hon. Mrs. P. Stourton, the Lady 
Petre, P. H. Howard, esq. M.P. for Car- 
lisle, and H. F. Howard, esq. Secretary 
to Her Majesty’s Legation at Berlin. Her 
loss is severely felt both by her friends 
and the poor. 

Jan.17,. At Kensington, aged 81, Mary, 
widow of the Rev. Michael Ward, Rector 
of Stiffkey and Morston, Norfolk. 

In Edgeware-road, Thomas Powney, esq. 
formerly of the Bengal Civil Service. 

At Bayswater, aged 60, James Dove, esq. 
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Jan. 18. At Greenwich, aged 67, George 
Eden, esq. of the Admiralty, Somerset 
House, and formerly of H.M. Dockyard, 
Woolwich. 

Aged 30, Lieut. George Kerr, R.N. 
youngest son of C. Davison Kerr, esq. of 
Kensington-garden-terr. Hyde Park. 

In Addison-road, Notting-hill, aged 31, 
James Freake, esq. 

Jan. 19. Aged 68, Esther, wife of J. A. 
Levy, esq. of Upper Gower-street. 

Mrs. Francis Lloyd, of Bedford-sq. 

Jan. 20. Aged 76, Joseph Blunt, esq. 
of Upper Gower-st. and of Plaw-hatch, 
Sussex. 

In Adelaide-road, Haverstock-hill, aged 
32, Ellen, wife of John Berry, esq. 

Jan. 21. In Old Broad-st. the Chevalier 
Don José Maria Barrero, Spanish Consul- 
general, 

Jan. 22. At her town residence, aged 
99, Lady Juliana Howard. She was the 
youngest dau. of Henry fourth Earl of 
Carlisle, by his second marriage with 
Isabella, dau. of the fourth Lord Byron; 
and great-aunt of the present Earl of 
Carlisle and the Duchess of Sutherland. 

At Camberwell, Jane, widow of Peter 
Ewart, esq. of Rosefield, Dumfriesshire. 

Jan.23. Aged 61, John Hancock West- 
cott, of Kensington, Lieutenant 7th Foot 
(Royal Fusiliers). 

In Prince’s-pl. Kennington Cross, aged 
25, John-Alexander, son of John Chowns, 
esq. of Frieston House, near Grantham. 

Jan. 24. In the Loughborough-road, 
North Brixton, aged 71, William Brewer, 
esq. late of the Bank of England. 

Jan. 25. In Queen-st. Cheapside, aged 
80, William Long, esq. 

Aged 50, Thomas L. Jeffree, esq. 
Churchwarden of St. Luke’s, Chelsea. 

In Sussex-sq. aged 57, Letitia-Pryce, 
wife of Col. Cameron. 

Jan. 26. At Highgate, aged 89, William 
Belcher, esq. 

At Camberwell, Jane, eldest dau. of 
Daniel Britten, esq. 

Aged 93, Mrs. Dudley, of Connaught- 
terr. 

At Lewisham-hill, Blackheath, aged 79, 
Nathaniel Simpson, esq. for nearly 30 
years secretary to the South Sea Company. 

At Kensington, aged 56, Mr. Benjamin 
Moxon Varley, the well-knuwn seal en- 
graver, of Fleet-street. He succeeded his 
father some years since, and was a bachelor. 
He shot himself with a pistol, having pre- 
viously shown no symptoms of insanity. 

Jan. 27. In Jermyn-st. aged 64, Miss 
Elizabeth Naish. 

At Brompton Lodge, aged 77, Thomas 
Gibbs, esq. of Ampthill. He was the 
father of the Smithfield Club. 

At Clapham Rise, aged 83, Mrs. Favell, 
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widow of Samuel Favell, esq. of Grove- 
hill, Camberwell, and only daugter of the 
late Rev. B. Beddome, of Bourton-on- 
the- Water, Glouc. 

Jan. 28. At Dalston, aged 80, Mr. 
William Taylor, formerly of the Bank of 
England, and many years one of its 
cashiers. 

At Hammersmith, aged 89, Susanna, 
widow of Richard Radford, esq. 

Aged 24, William-Henry, eldest son of 
Dr. Henry Greenwood, of St. John’s 
Southwark. 

HugoCornewall St. John Mildmay, esq. 
youngest son of the late Bart. Sir Henry 
Paulet St. John Mildmay. 

Jan. 29. At Hackney, aged 62, Thomas 
Hodges, esq. formerly of Seaton Hall, 
Warehorn, Kent. 

Jan. 30. In Old-st. St. Luke’s, aged 
65, Richard Moreland, esq. 

At Gothic Villa, Finchley-road, St. 
John’s Wood, aged 30, Caroline-Hotson, 
the wife of John Hamilton, esq. 

In Park-sq. Miss Williams, sister of 
Charles Williams, esq. 

Jan. 31. In Grange-terr. Brompton, 
aged 33, Dr. George Fownes, F.R.S. Pro- 
fessor of Practical Chemistry at University 
College, London. 

At Camberwell, aged 81, Mrs. Ann 
Knox. 

In George-st. Portman-sq. aged 82, 
Miss Elizabeth Gibbs, only surviving sis- 
ter of Major-Gen. Sir Samuel Gibbs, 
K.C.B. who fell at New Orleans, and of 
the late Major-Gen. Sir Edward Gibbs, 
K.C.B. some years Lieut.-Gov. of Jersey, 
and half-sister of Adm. Sir George Mar- 
tin, G.C.B. deceased. 

In Camberwell-terrace, North, aged 77, 
Miss Huggins, sister of George Dollond, 
esq. F.R.S. and grand-daughter of the ce- 
lebrated inventor of the achromatic teles- 
cope. 

Lately. Commander Capt. John Aken 
Blow (1842), a Lieut. of 1797, and Comm. 
of 1826. He was Lieutenant of the 
Foudroyant at the capture of the Guil- 
laume,in 1800, and wounded ; commanded 
the Charger brig, at Copenhagen, 1807, 
and the Algerine, in action with a Spanish 
flotilla in Norway, in 1811. 

At Hammersmith, Miss Fenn, grand- 
daughter of the eminent musical composer, 
Dr. W. Boyce. She laboured for many 
years under the loss of sight, and, with 
commiseration for her poorer fellow- 
creatures similarly afflicted, she bequeathed 
1,0007. stock in the Three-and-a-Quarter 
per Cents. to the School for the Indigent 
Blind in St. George’s Fields ; also the like 
legacy to the Royal Society of Musicians, 
and 500/. stock to the National Benevo- 
lent Institution. 
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In Bloomsbury-sq. aged 77, Mrs. Ap- 
pleyard, widow of R. S. Appleyard, esq. 

Feb. 1. At Brompton, aged 64, Joseph 
Fincher, esq. 

George Mordaunt, esq. of Clement’s- 
inn, and Debenham, Suffolk. 

Feb. 2. Aged 35, Thomas Jones, esq. 
of Abergavenny, younger son of the late 
William James Jones, esq. of Egham. 

Feb. 3. The Hon. Thomas Hugh Nu- 
gent, youngest son of the late Earl of 
Westmeath, and only surviving brother of 
the present Marquess of Westmeath. 

Feb. 4. At North End, Hampstead, 
Mary-Anne, eldest dau. of the Rev. Phelpes 
John Butt, A.M 

Feb. 5. At the Vicarage, Cripplegate, 
aged 91, Maria, relict of F. W. Blomberg, 
D.D. (See our vol. xxviii. p. 661. 

Feb. 6. Aged 46, E. R. Phillips, esq. 
of Great Titchfield-st. solicitor. 

In Chesham-place, the Most Hon. Anna 
dowager Marchioness of Donegal. She 
was the daughter of Sir Edward May, 
Bart. was married in 1795, and left a 
widow in 1844, having had issue the pre- 
sent Marquess and six other sons. 

Feb. 7. Louise, relict of George Stone, 
esq. late of Hill-st. Berkeley-sq. 

At Kensington, aged 22, Augustus Fre- 
derick, eldest son of Henry F. Thistle- 
thwayte, esq. 

Feb. 8. At Camberwell, aged 95, Eli- 
zabeth, widow of John Baker, esq. of 
Chalk, near Gravesend. 

In Cannon-st. aged 80, Mrs. Bulmer, 
relict of the late Peter John Bulmer, esq. 
of Lemington, Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 

Feb. 9. Eliza-Partridge, relict of the 
Rev. Richard Burton Burton Phillipson. 

In Edward-st. Hampstead-road, aged 
58, Upton Calderwood, esq. of Her Ma- 
jesty’s Ordnance. 

At the residence of her son, Denham 
Lodge, Hammersmith, aged 84, Mrs. Cox. 

Feb. 10. In Eaton-sq. Georgiana, se- 
cond dau. of J. W. Childers, esq. M.P. 

In Grenville-st. Brunswick-sq. aged 
56, Miss Sharp. 

In Well-st. Hackney, aged 82, William 
Clark, esq. 

Feb. 11. In Upper Berkeley-st. aged 
74, Sophia, wife of Michael Bland, esq. 
of St. Leonard’s-on-Sea. 


Feb. 12. In London, of the cholera, 


Mr. John Kirkpatrick Lowther Gordon, 
cousin to the Earl of Lonsdale. 

Feb. 13. At his house, on Clapham 
Common, aged 43, Edmund Beliamy, esq. 
of the House of Commons. 

Feb. 15. In her 53d year, Mary-Ann, 
wife of Mr. William Pickering, bookseller, 
Piccadilly. 


Beps.—Nov, 30. At the house of her 
13 
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son-in-law, Mr. J. B. Hodson, Bedford, 
Sarah, wife of Josiah Battyll, esq. of Lin- 
ton, Cambridgeshire. 

Jan. 31. At Bedford, Amelia, relict of 
John Foster, esq. who died some years 
since in Jamaica. 

Feb.5. At the Rectory, Wilden, Mrs. 
Elizabeth Prichard. 

Berxs.—Jan. 11. At East Hendred, 
aged 69, David Robertson, M.D. 

Feb. 3. At the vicarage, Aldworth, 
Frances-Church, wife of the Rev. J. Bul- 
lock, Vicar. 

Bucxs.—Jan. 11. At Cippenham House, 
near Slough (late of York-st. Portman-sq.) 
aged 69, Jane, widow of Lieut.-Gen. Wil- 
liam Popham, of the H.E.I. Company’s 
service. 

CAMBRIDGE. — Feb. 5. At the Fen- 
office, Ely, aged 68, Samuel Wells, esq. 
barrister-at-law, and for a period of 25 
years annually elected Registrar of the 
Hon. Corporation of the Bedford Level. 

CuHEsHIRE.—Jan.7. AtSandiway, near 
Northwich, aged 71, Lady Sophia Grey. 
She was the 4th daughter of George fifth 
Earl of Stamford and Warrington, by Lady 
Henrietta Bentinck, daughter of William 
second Duke of Portland. She was mar- 
ried in 1809 to her cousin Booth Grey, 
esq. of Aston Hayes, Cheshire, who sur- 
vives her. 

Jan. 10, At Nantwich, aged 38, Mary- 
Anne Elizabeth, wife of the Rev. James 
Folliott. 

Jan. 30. At Macclesfield, Martha Eliza- 
beth Anna, wife of the Rev. William 
Alexander Osborne. 

CorRNWALL.—Jan. 30. At Lanoroeth 
House, Penzance, Comm. John Campbell, 
R.N. (1813) son of the late Gen. Fletcher 
Campbell, of Salton and Boquhan, Stir- 
ling. He served as first Lieutenant with his 
friend the late Adm. Lord Keith, when he 
commanded the Channel fleet, in 1812 and 
1813, and subsequently as acting com- 
mander in the Sparrow and Lyra sloops, 
being actively employed in connexion with 
the British army, since which time he has 
not been afloat. 

CumMBERLAND.—Jan. 20. At Keswick, 
aged 47, William Rowley, esq. of the firm 
of John Rowley and Sons, worsted manu- 
facturers, Ossett, near Wakefield. 

Dersy.—Jan. 12. Aged 27, Harriet- 
Maria, wife of William Edward Bodding- 
ton, esq. of Chesterfield. 

Drevon.—Jan. 10. At Exmouth, aged 
25, W. T. Attwater, esq. 

Jan. 13. At Teignmouth, aged 96, 
Lucy widow of Nicholas Dennys, esq. of 
that place. 

.Jan. 14. At Upton Cottage, near Tor- 
quay, (the residence of his niece, Mrs. 
Cholwich,) aged 80, Richard Bealy, esq. 
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more than 40 years House Surgeon to the 
Devon and Exeter Hospital. 

Jan. 16. Aged 17, Edward William, 
only child of Thomas Barnard, esq. of 
Lympstone. 

At Heavitree, at an advanced age, Julia, 
relict of the late G. F. Totterick, M.D. 

Jan. 17. At Heavitree, aged 62, W. J. 
P. Wilkinson, esq. of Exeter. 

Jan. 18. At Exeter, aged 58, Anne- 
Eleanor, wife of the Ven. Archdeacon 
Moore Stevens, and dau. of the late Rev. 
William Roberts, Vice-Provost of Eton. 

Jan, 22. At Exeter, aged 87, Mrs. 
Angel Hamilton, late of Ireland. 

Jan. 23. At Heavitree, the Hon. Eliza- 
Linnington, wife of Richard Ford, esq. and 
sister to Lord Cranstoun. She was mar- 
ried in 1838. 

Jan, 24. At Silverton, aged 84, Thos. 
Frood, esq. 

Jan. 26. At Exeter, George Fortescue, 
esq. of Hull. 

Jan. 27. At Exmouth, aged 75, Eliza- 
beth wife of J. C. Pigott, esq. 

Jan. 31. At Rocklands, Chudleigh, 
Louisa- Henrietta, wife of Sir David Dunn, 
R.N., K.C.H. She was the 2nd daughter 
of Gerard Montagu, esq. (cousin to the 
Duke of Manchester,) and was married in 
1838. 

Feb. 2. At Budleigh Salterton, Melina, 
relict of Robert Jesse, esq. late of Taunton, 
and youngest dau. of the late Thomas 
Glass, esq. of Exeter. 

Feb. 3. At their residence, Ridgeway, 
aged 84, Mrs. Juliet Biggs, and aged 86, 
Mrs. Arnold Biggs, daus. of the late Major 
Biggs, of the Royal Marines. These two 
old ladies were both taken ill on the same 
day, with an attack of senile bronchitis, 
and, after lingering a week, died on the 
same day. 

Feb. 5. At Torquay, aged 63, Lt.-Col. 
Jas. Smith, of H.E.1.C. service, Madras. 

Aged 60, James Moore, esq. one of the 
magistrates for the borough of Plymouth. 

Feb. 7. At Willesly, in the parish of 
Goodleigh, aged 80, John Budd, esq. a 
Magistrate of the county. 

At Modbury, Mr. W. H. Prideaux, 
many years with Messrs. Scott and Co., 
Red Lion-st. Holborn. He occasionally 
contributed some pleasing verses to the 
People’s Journal, the Canterbury Journal, 
and other periodicals. 

Feb. 11. At Brampford Speke, at an 
advanced age, Mary, dau. of the late Wil- 
liam Tucker, esq. of Barnstaple, and 
niece of the late Rev. Peter Tucker, of 
Hill, Morchard Bishop. 

Feb. 15. At the residence of her son- 
in-law, Fordton House, near Crediton, 
aged 87, Sarah, widow of Thomas Dunn, 
esq. of Jamaica. 

Gent. Mag. Vou. XXXI. 
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Dorset.—Jan. 17. At West Fording- 
ton, Jane, wife of the Rev. Augustus Ber- 
nard Handley, fifth dau. of the late Gen. 
Sir James Hay, Colonel of the 2nd Dra- 
goon guards. 

Feb. 3. At Blandford St. Mary, aged 
78, Kitty, widow of John Galpine, esq. 
Paymaster of the 18th Foot. 

Feb. 6. Aged 79, John Furmedge, esq. 
of Nottington, near Weymouth. 

Feb. 7. At Godmanstone, Mrs. Crane, 
wife of Sam. Crane, esq. 

Feb. 8. John, eldest son of the Rev. 
Nathaniel Bond, of the Grange. 

Duruam.—Jan. 18. Aged 37, W. J. 
Vollum, esq. the Mayor of Hartlepool, 
manager of Messrs. Backhouse and Co.’s 
Branch Bank at Hartlepool. Mr. V. was 
the owner of large household property in the 
town, and shareholder in the Hartlepool 
Dock and Railway Company; and was 
accidentally drowned in the docks. He 
was a widower. 

Essex.—Jan. 8. At Saffron Walden, 
the Rev. Josiah Watkinson, for upwards 
of forty years Minister of the Upper 
Meeting. 

Jan. 12. At Rochetts, aged 79, Frances, 
relict of Philip Hills, esq. of Colne Park, 
Essex. 

Jan. 15. Aged 91, William Leverton, 
esq. of Forest-gate, Westham. 

Jan. 21, At the residence of her son- 
in-law, John Foulger, esq. Walthamstow, 
aged 84, Mrs. Rutherfoord. 

Jan. 27. Aged 72, Miss Elizabeth 
Kemble, of Upton. 

Feb. 3. At Hornchurch, Robert Wil- 
liam Quennell, esq. surgeon. 

GLovucesTER.—Aug. 26, 1848. At the 
residence of T. R. Hutton, esq. Redland, 
Bristol, aged 79, George Harford, esq. of 
Chew Magna. 

Oct. 26. At Cheltenham, aged 68, 
Robert Millner, esq. 

Nov, 23. At Lower Slaughter, in his 
72nd year, Henry Lindow Lindow, esq. 

Nov. 27. At Stanley Park, aged 66, 
Catherine, wife of Joseph Wathen, esq. 
dau. of the late William Caruthers, esq. 
of Brown’s-hill, near Stroud. 

Jan. 9. At Cheltenham, Harriet, wife 
of Capt. Coote, R.N., dau. of the Right 
Hon. Lady Martha Saunders, and niece of 
the Earl of Aldborough. 

Jan.15. At Coltham House, Charlton 
King’s, aged 86, Mary Penniston, relict 
of the Rev. Charles Western, formerly of 
Abington Hall, Camb. and late Rector of 
Kingan, Oxfordshire. 

Jan. 17. Aged 52, Thomas Wadham, 
esq. of Frenchay. 

At Bownham House, aged 73, George 
Strachey, esq. late of the Madras Civil 
Service. 
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Jan.21. At Cirencester, Susan, widow 
of George Bever, esq. 

Jan. 23. At Bristol, aged 73, Mary- 
Elizabeth, wife of Augustine Woodward, 
esq. 

a 24. At Clifton, Anna-Maria, wife 
of Major-Gen. Faunce, C.B. 

Feb. 1. At Cheltenham, aged 58, Wil- 
liam Bell, esq. late of Canton. 

Feb.8. At Cheltenham, aged 62, Major 
James Burke, formerly of the 44th, and 
late of the 77th regt. 

Hants.—Jan. 2. At Southampton, 
Elizabeth, relict of the Rev. William 
Moreton Moreton, of Moreton Hall, 
Cheshire, and of Westerham, Kent. 

Jan. 17. At Abbotsham-court, the resi- 
dence of R. Best, esq. of Botleigh-grange, 
aged 83, Mrs. Catharine Best. 

Jan. 24. At Portsmouth, aged 59, 
Lieut. Randell Vans, R. N. (1811.) 

Jan. 26. Mrs. Deacon, wife of Henry 
Deacon, esq. of the National Provincial 
Bank, Portsmouth. 

Feb. 2. At Walhampton, aged 24, 
Theresa, wife of Rowland Cooper, esq. of 
Pain’s-hill, Cobham, Surrey, and the 
youngest dau. of the Rev. Sir George 
Burrard, Bart. 

Feb. 7. At Ryde, aged 42, William 
Dalrymple Shaw, esq. late of Calcutta. 

Hererorv.—Feb. 1. At Hereford, aged 
66, John Holder Matthews, esq. He was 
the second but eldest surviving son of the 
late Col. Matthews, of Belmont, M.P. for 
Hereford, and brother of Henry Matthews, 
esq. author of ‘* The Diary of an Invalid,’’ 
and of the late Rev. Canon Matthews. 
Mr. Matthews was a perfect man of busi- 
ness, and of considerable literary and 
oratorical talents. He was chief in the 
Hereford City and County Bank, and has 
left the principal part of his fortune to his 
brother, and only partner in that establish- 
ment, Mr. Frederick Hoskyns Matthews. 

Herts.—Jan. 11. At Cheshunt, aged 
78, Elizabeth, widow of Mr. George Why- 
lock, fifth dau. of the late Rev. A. Price, 
of Berse Drelincourt, Rector of Bodfari, 
Denbighshire. 

Jan. 17. At Rickmansworth, Mary, 
wife of Major William Stone, of that 
place, and dau. of the late Sir Thomas 
Berners Pleslow, of Watlington Hall, 
Norfolk. 

Jan, 22. At Welwyn, aged 80, Jane, 
wife of J. H. Peacock, esq. 

Feb. 4. At Ashridge, aged 86, the 
Right Hon. Charlotte Catharine Anne 
dowager Countess of Bridgewater. She 
was the only daughter and heir of Col. 
Samuel Haynes, and was married in 1783 
to John-William 7th Earl of Bridgewater, 
who died without issue in 1823. Her lady- 
ship died suddenly in her chair, having 
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been previously but slightly indisposed. 
In addition to a large private fortune, her 
ladyship, on the death of her husband, 
became possessed of his extensive estates 
in Hertfordshire. She was a very pious 
and benevolent person, and many re- 
cipients of her charity will have to bewail 
her loss. According to the Earl of Bridge- 
water’s will, the bulk of his property is 
left to Viscount Alford, eldest son of Earl 
Brownlow, but clogged with the (proba- 
bably illegal?) condition that he shall ob- 
tain a higher grade in the peerage. 

Feb. 8. At Hertford, aged 44, Philip 
Egerton Wedgwood, son of the late 
Thomas Wedgwood, esq. Over House, 
Burslem. 

Huntinepon. — Jan. 29. 
Peck, esq. surgeon, Kimbolton. 

Kent.—Jan. 9. At Chatham, aged 29, 
Edward, youngest son of Edward Brock, 
esq. 

Jan. 17. At Goldie Leigh, Plumstead, 
aged 57, Basil Heron Goldie, esq. late of 
the Ordnance Office, Tower, and son of 
the late Lieut.-Gen. Thomas Goldie, of 
Goldie Leigh, near Dumfries. 

Jan. 19. At Grove-house, Sellinge, 
aged 80, John Whitfield Bolden, esq. 

Jan. 23. At Rochester, aged 25, Mary- 
Ann, wife of T. P. Beavan, esq. surgeon, 
and eldest dau. of W. Payne, esq. of the 
same city. 

Aged 80, William Wix, esq. of Bishop’s- 
Down, Tunbridge Wells, formerly of 
Islington, and one of the magistrates of 
the county of Middlesex. 

Jan. 29. At Sydenham, aged 53, Sarah, 
wife of the Rev. John Blackburn, Mi- 
nister of Claremont Chapel, Pentonville. 

At Sandgate, Margaret, widow of Hugh 
Hammersley, esq. of that place. 

Jan. 30. At Dover, aged 52, Mary- 
Elizabeth, wife of Major Frederick Wright, 
late of the Royal Art. 

Jan. 31. Anne, wife of Henry Grant, 
esq. of Calverley-parade, Tunbridge Wells, 
and Shenley-house, Brighton, and second 
dau. of Robert Chalmers, esq. of the 
House of Commons, and of Thurloe-sq. 
Brompton. 

Feb. 6. At Ash, aged 87, Mrs. Friend, 
relict of William Friend, esq. 

Feb. 7. At Dover, aged 25, Mary-Ann, 
eldest surviving dau. of C. B. Wilkins, 
esq. magistrate of that borough. 

Aged 47, Edward Warner, esq. late of 
Southend, Eltham, and of Rood-lane, 
London. 

Lancaster.—Fed. 8. At Manchester, 
aged 65, Ann, widow of John Kelso, esq. 
of Londonderry. 

Leicester.—Lately. At Long Claw- 
son, aged 95, Mr. John Thurman, an old 
bachelor. He has left the greater part of 
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an immense fortune, amounting, it is said, 
to 80,000/. to Mr. Coleman, a farmer re- 
siding in the same village. A few months 
since his heir-at-law, who had been at- 
tacked by paralysis and reduced by severe 
illness to a state of destitution, entreated 
him to lend him twenty pounds, that he 
might try to begin a small business for 
himself, as he was unable to take a situa- 
tion any longer; when he replied, ‘1 
cannot afford to do it, as it is as much as 
I can do to save a thousand a-year to put 
in the funds: you must wait till I am 
dead.’”’ He has only left him 200/. out of 
80,0007. The freehold estates of Mr. 
Thurman are valued at 60,000/. 

Feb. 2. At Skeffington Rectory, aged 
68, Mr. Thomas Reginald Davenport, late 
of Market Harborough. 

Lincotn.—Jan. 7. Aged 18 months, 
Charles-Edward, the son; on the 13th 
inst. aged 3 months, Florence-Mary, the 
dau. ; and on the 18th inst. aged 25, Anne 
Mansell Florence, the wife of Charles 
Foster Bonner, esq. of Spalding. The last 
deceased was the eldest dau. of the late 
Rev. Edward Peacock, of Fifehead Mag- 
dalen, Dorset. 

Jan. 20. At Owmby, near Caistor, aged 
46, Thomas, youngest son of the late Wil. 
liam Wingate, esq. of Hareby, Lincolnsh. 

Jan. 22. At Blankney, aged 12, Charles, 
eldest son of the Rev. Henry Chaplin, of 
Ryhall, Rutland. 

Feb. 5. At Market Rasen, aged 90, 
Mary, relict of Matthew Barnett, Vicar of 
North Willingham, officiating minister at 
the former place, and formerly of Barton- 
upon-Humber. 

Feb. 8. At the Vicarage, Canwick, aged 
22, George, second son of the Rev. G. 
Quilter, and late student of Catharine 
Hall, Cambridge. 

MippLesex.—Jan. 12. Drowned in 
the river Lea, near Tottenham, aged 54, 
Mr. W. C. Good, a retired merchant, re- 
siding at Woodford. Verdict, Found Dead. 

Jan, 25. At Hampton, Marieanne- 
Louise, the eldest dau. of Silvanus Phil- 
lips, esq. 

Jan. 31. At Ruislip Lodge, aged 58, 
Mary Parker, dau. of the late Charles 
Parker, esq. of Harefield Place, and sister 


of the late Charles Newdigate Newdegate, | 


esq. 
_ Feb. 8. Aged 87, Mary, relict of Wil- 
liam Burls, esq. of Edmonton. 

Feb. 11. Aged 23, Mary-Elizabeth, 
eldest daughter of Isaac Sutton Cooper, 
esq. of Finchley. 

Monmovutnu.—Jan. 7. At Monmouth, 
Mrs. Col. Smith, late of Tiverton, Devon. 

Jan. 26. At Woodbank, Rachel-Octa- 


via, eighth dau. of John James, esq. of 
Lansoar, 
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Feb, 2. At Abergavenny, aged 53, Tom 
Gabb. esq. solicitor. 

Feb. 3. At Monmouth, Joseph Price, 
esq. for nearly half a century a magistrate 
for that county. 

Norroik. — Nov. 15. At Swaffham, 
Sarah-Maria, second dau. of the late Philip 
Hamond, esq. of Westacre. 

Nov. 24. At Cley, aged 60, John Lee, 
esq. merchant and shipowner. 

Nov. 26. In his 75th year, William 
Hall, esq. of Thorpland-hall, Fakenham. 

Jan. 2. At Stratton St. Michael, in his 
55th year, Francis Bloy, gent. 

Jan.17. At the vicarage, Weasenham, 
Sarah-Jane, wife of the Rev. Charles 
Campbell. 

Jan. 19. Aged 81, Thomas Dyson, 
esq. of the firm of Messrs. Taylor and 
Dyson, bankers, &c. Diss. 

Jan. 22. At Norwich, Mrs. Deacon, 
widow of John Deacon, esq. 

Jan. 29. At Great Yarmouth, aged 67, 
Sarah, wife of Nathaniel Palmer, esq. 

Feb. 9. Mr. Michael Beverley, a gen- 
tleman farmer of Forncett St. Mary. As 
he was hunting with Mr. Fellows’s 
hounds, riding a horse entirely blind, he 
was thrown, and dislocated his neck. He 
formerly kept a pack of liounds, and has 
followed the chase for the last forty years. 

NorTHAMPTON.—Jan. 25. At Wol- 
laston, aged 42, Charles Staff, esq. sur- 
geon, late of Brunswick-street, Trinity-sq. 

NorTHUMBERLAND. — Lately. Mr. 
Henry Collins, for 20 years the celebrator 
of Border marriages at Lamberton Toll. 
It is confidently asserted that he per- 
formed anaverage of 300 marriages yearly ; 
during 1848 there were 330. A man 
named William Glover from Walkergate 
Lane, Kelso, has succeeded him. 

Norts.—Jan. 13. Aged 43, William 
Carding, esq. of the Combs, Farnsfield, 
lessee of the Archbishop of York. 

Oxrorp. — Dec. 26. At Newnham 
Murren, aged 59, William Toovey, esq. 

Jan. 5. At Benson, aged 33, John 
Dewe, esq. second son of William Dewe, 
esq. of Stone Hill Farm, Drayton, near 
Abingdon. 

Jan. 10. At the lodgings of the Prin- 
cipal of Brasenose College, Oxford, Caro- 
line-Mary-Lucy, fifth dau. of the late 
Rev. Samuel Woodfield Paul, Vicar of 
Finedon, Northamptonshire, and grand- 
daughter of Sir English Dolben, Bart. 

Feb. 2. At Bicester, aged 63, Harriet, 
eldest dau. of the late Hon. Jacob Mar- 
sham, and niece to the first Earl of 
Romney. 

Jan. 24. At Bicester Vicarage, from 
the bursting of his gun, aged 16, Charles- 
James-John, third son of Sir William 
Francis Eliot, Bart. of Stobs and Wells, 
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Feb. 6. At Oxford, Mr. Charles Black- 
stone, scholar at Corpus, son of the Rev. 
C. F. Blackstone, Vicar of Heckfield, 
Hampshire. He was in the habit of 
keeping a loaded pistol under the pillow 
of his sofa, in order to destroy rats, and 
accidentally shot himself when endeavour- 
ing to reach the pistol. He was a young 
man of great promise, and generally be- 
loved. He gained the Newdegate prize 
at the last Commemoration, the subject 
being ‘‘ Columbus in Chains,’’ and was 
well known as a frequent and effective 
speaker at the Union. 

Satop.—Jan. 24. Mary, wife of the 
Rev. G. H. B. Gabert, Incumbent of Cla- 
verley, Shropshire, and last surviving 
child of the late Rev. Basil Woodd, Rector 
of Drayton Beauchamp, Bucks, and Mi- 
nister of Bentinck Chapel, Marylebone. 

Somerset.—Jan. 10. At Bath, aged 
80, the Hon. John Sanderson, late Chief 
Justice of the Island of Grenada. 

Jan. 15. At Horton, near Ilminster, 
aged 40, J. Talbot, esq. 

Jan. 16. At Crewkerne, aged 70, James 
Tidcombe, esq. late of Lovington. 

At Queen Camel, where he had been in 
extensive practice upwards of 60 years, at 
an advanced age, Robert Jey, esq. surgeon. 

At Weston, near Bath, Charles Vigne, 

esq. 
Jan. 19. Suddenly, aged 89, Wm. Han- 
cock, esq. banker, of Wiveliscombe. So 
greatly was this gentleman respected, that 
every shop in the town was closed, and on 
the 24th his remains were followed to the 
grave by a procession of 320 neighbours, 
of all classes. 

Jan. 20. At Bath, aged 64, Edward 
Watts, esq. late of Yeovil. 

Jan. 21. At Bath, George Haynes, esq. 
late a merchant at Trieste. 

Jan, 22. At Kelston lodge, Bath, aged 
25, Jane, wife of Capt. Henry Need, R.N. 
eldest dau. of the late Jas. M‘Dowell, 
esq. of the E. I. C. Service. 

Jan. 26. At Bath, aged 83, Mrs. Gay. 

Jan. 29. Aged 59, Frances Middleton, 
wife of Edward Bowles Fripp, esq. of 
Hutton Court, Somerset. 

Feb. 2. At St. George’s, aged 85, James 
Drew, esq. formerly of Devon. 

Feb. 6. At an advanced age, Mary, wife 
of Joseph Lawrence, esq. of Claremont 
House, Freshford. 

Feb. 8. At Gunter’s Grove, near 
Bridgewater, aged 76, John Fawsitt Her- 
bert Rawlins, esq. 

Feb. 9. At the Manor House, Keyn- 
sham, Mary-Emma, third dau. of Henry 
Lyne, esq. 

Starrorp.—Jan. 6. At Teddesley, in 
her 60th year, the Right Hon. Hyacinthe- 
Mary Lady Hatherton. She was a natural 
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daughter of the late Marquess Wellesley ; 
was married in 1812 to Edward John 
Littleton, esq. who was created Baron 
Hatherton in 1835; and had issue one 
son, the Hon. E. R. Littleton, M.P. and 
three daughters, the eldest of whom died in 
1847, and the two younger are the Vis- 
countess Newark and the Countess of 
Cavan. The charities of Lady Hatherton 
were unbounded, and her life was spent in 
doing good. Her body was interred in 
Penkridge church, attended by her hus- 
band and son, by the Earl of Cavan, the 
Rev. Dr. Wellesley, Gerald Wellesley, 
esq. Richard Wellesley, esq. Capt. Ben- 
tinck, and the Rev. Charles Bentinck. 

Jan. 22. At Meretown House, Hen- 
rietta- Dorothy, widow of Sir John Fenton 
Boughey, Bart. of Aqualate, in the same 
county. She was the eldest dau. of Sir 
John Chetwode, of Oakley, Bart. by Lady 
Henrietta Grey, eldest daughter of George- 
Harry 5th Earl of Stamford and Warring- 
ton; was married in 1808, and left a widow 
in 1823, having had issue the present ba- 
ronet, eight other sons, and four daughters. 

Feb. 3. At Coton-hill, aged 70, Sophia- 
Caroline, Viscountess Tamworth. She was 
the eldest daughter of Nathaniel 2d Lord 
Scarsdale, by the Hon. Sophia Susanna 
Noel, dau. of Edward Ist Viscount Went- 
worth; was married in 1800 to Robert 
Sewallis Viscount Tamworth (son of Ro- 
bert 7th Earl Ferrers), and was left his 
widow, without issue, in 1824. 

SurFoLk.—Jan. 14. Aged 24, John- 
Thomas, eldest son of Doctor Goyder, of 
Ipswich. 

At Ipswich, aged 72, Mrs. Henstridge 
Cobbold, by whose death the poor have 
lost a liberal benefactress. 

Jan. 30. At Melford, Charlotte-Eliza- 
beth, wife of Robert Jones, esq. surgeon, 
and only dau. of the late Robt. Purvis, 
esq. of Beccles. 

Feb 1. At Earl Soham, aged 77, Rayner 
Belman, esq. 

Surrey.—Jan. 16. At Ravensbury, 
Lower Mitcham, aged 79, Mrs. Ann Geary. 

Jan.19. At Dorking, aged 82, Isaac 
Chaldecott, esq. 59 years surgeon to the 
garrison at Portsmouth. 

At Upper Tooting, aged 29, Sarah, wife 
of John Bowring, of Lombard-st. 

Elizabeth-Catherine, eldest dau. of the 
late John George Nicholls, esq. of West 
Molesey. 

Jan. 22. At Givon’s Grove, Lether- 
head, Caroline, wife of Richd. Boulton, esq. 

Jan. 24. At Oxted, aged 72, John 
Feldwick, esq. 

Jan. 26. At Richmond-green, aged 38, 
Jones Collins, esq. late of E.1.C. service. 

Jan. 31. At Sun Mead House, Fetcham, 
aged 93, Miss Sophia Curtis, 
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Feb. 3. At Wandle-grove, aged 24, 
Paul, second son of the late John Pell, 
esq. of Alford, Linc. and nephew of the 
late Bennett Pell, esq. of Finsbury, and 
Wandle-grove, Mitcham. 

Sussex.— Jan. 14. At Brighton, aged 
84, Mary-Philippa, widow of William 
Whitton, esq. of Bedford-row, London, 
and of Stone Wall, Chiddingstone, Kent. 

At Brighton, Sophia, widow of Richard 
Cuerton, esq. 

Jan. 15. Aged 66, Wm. Caudle, esq. 
surgeon, of Richmond House, Brighton. 
And on the 19th inst. aged 56, Mary, his 
wife. 

Jan. 16. At Worthing, aged 71, Jacob 
William Robins, esq. M.R.C.S. 

Jan. 17. Jane Cadogan, wife of the 
Rev. William Nourse, Rector of Clapham, 
near Worthing, and youngest dau. of the 
late Rev. James Hyde Gill, of West Cowes. 

Jan. 18. At Brighton, aged 77, Capt. 
David Bowman. He was a naval captain 
in the service of the East India Company, 
and enjoyed an excellent pension. He 
shot himself whilst lying in bed. Verdict, 
Temporary Insanity. 

Jan. 19. At Brighton, aged 53, Samuel 
Fyson, esq. of Frederick’s-place, Old 
Jewry. 

Jan. 21. At St. Leonard’s, aged 43, 
Philip Charles Moore, esq. of Doctors’ 
Commons. 

Jan. 23. At Hastings, aged 46, Henry 
Colebourne, esq. M.D. of Clapham. 

Jan, 24. At St. Leonard’s-on-Sea, aged 
45, George Duke, esq. Barrister-at-Law, 
and Justice of the Peace for West Sussex. 
He was called to the bar at Gray’s Inn 
30 Jan. 1839. 

Jan. 25. At Brighton, Jane, wife of 
Capt. Hebden, and dau. of the late Tho- 
mas Kinnersly, esq. of Clough Hall, Staff. 

Jan. 26. At Brighton, William Wight- 
man, esq. of East Dulwich. 

At Brighton, Eliza-Henrietta, eldest dau. 
of Robert Samuel Perreau, esq. H.E.1.C. 
Civil Service, Bencoolen. 

Jan. 27. At Chichester, aged 30, Tho- 
mas Morris Comock, esq. 

Jan. 30. Aged 32, Alfred Gell, esq. of 
Eastbourne, solicitor, second son of Fran- 
cis Harding Gell, esq. of Lewes. 

At Brighton, aged 89, Charlotte, widow 
of George Rous, esq. 

Feb. 3. Amelia, dau. of the late William 
Leeves, esq. of Tortington. 

Feb. 7. Aged 42, G. S. Griffith, esq. of 
Brighton, and formerly of Burton-crescent. 

WARWICKSHIRE. — Jan. 9. At Lea- 
mington, aged 74, Sophia, eldest dau. of 
the late James Metcalfe, esq. and sister of 
Chas. Jas. Metcalfe, esq. of Roxton- 
house, Beds. 

Jan. 9. Aged 50, Mrs. Beaufoy, widow 
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of Benjamin Beaufoy, esq. surgeon, Me- 
riden, Warwickshire. 

Jan. 11. At Leamington, aged 74, 
Anne, relict of Vice-Admiral Windham, 
of Felbrigg-hall, Norfolk, aunt to Lord 
Rendlesham. She was the dau. of Peter 
Thellusson, esq. of Broadsworth, co. York, 
by Anne sister of Sir Ralph Woodford, 
Bart. was married in 1801, and left a 
widow in 1833, having had issue a nu- 
merous family. 

Jan. 22. Jane-Anne, only surviving 
dau. of the late James Troughton, esq. 
of Coventry, and sister to Thomas Ball 
Troughton, esq. Town Clerk of that city. 

Lately. At Birmingham, aged 77, Mr. 
Alex. Fisher, the oldest representative of 
pantomime, associate of Grimaldi, and 
cousin to Clara Fisher. 

Feb. 11. At Leamington Spa, Louisa, 
youngest dau. of the late Rev. B. J. Proby, 
Vicar of St. Mary’s, Lichfield, and grand- 
dau. of Dr. Proby, Dean of Lichfield. 

Wits. — Jan. 11. At Trowbridge, 
aged 68, Sarah-Ann, widow of the Rey. 
Henry Page. 

Jan.15, Aged 86, Mrs. Elizabeth 
Timbrell, of Chauntry-house, Bradford. 

At the residence of his father, Salisbury, 
aged 37, Herbert J. B. Finch, esq. surg. 

Jan. 16. At Devizes, aged 91, Mr. Ri- 
chard Knight, for many years an eminent 
auctioneer of that town. 

Jan. 18. At the rectory, Lyddington, 
aged 83, George May, esq. of Strode- 
house, Kent. 

Jan. 20. Aged 68, Esther, wife of 
William Henry Coates, esq. of the Close, 
Salisbury. 

Jan. 21. At Figheldean, aged 75, 
Marianne, last surviving dau. of the late 
William Dyke, esq. of Syrencote. 

Feb. 3. At Trowbridge, aged 82, James 
William Dawes, esq. 

Feb. 9. At Salisbury, Jane-Ann, wife 
of Thos. Joseph Fitzgerald, esq. Ballina- 
parka, co. Waterford. 

Worcester.—Jan. 20. At Malvern, 
John Dixon Newland, esq. solicitor, clerk 
to the magistrates of the city of Chi- 
chester, and bailiff of the county court. 

Yorx.—Jan. 19. At Moreby Hall, 
York, the seat of H. Preston, esq. aged 8, 
the Hon. Augustus Frederick Napier Gore, 
second son of the Earl of Arran. 

Jan. 23. Near Ripon, aged 95, Delia, 
relict of Col. Wood, of Hollin Hall. 

Jan. 27. Aged 56, Giles Rickaby, esq. 
of Nun Monkton Hall, near York, late 
Major in the 4th Royal Irish Dragoon 
Guards. 

Jan, 29. At York, aged 99, Mrs. Ann 
Gibson. She walked about with perfect 
ease, and retained all her faculties till 
within a short time of her death, 
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Feb. 5. At Methley, Mary, relict of 
the Hon. William Leeson. She was a 
Miss Buchanan, was married in 1796, and 
left a widow in 1819, having had issue 
Mary the first wife of William Hale, esq. 
of King’s Walden, Herts. 

Feb.6. At Elsham, near Barton, aged 
8, Sybilla, youngest dau. of Lady Mary 
and Thos. George Corbett, esq. 

Feb. 7. Aged 66, Herbert Seaton, esq. 
of Hull. His funeral at the Hull General 
Cemetery was attended by many of the 
town council, and the whole police force 
of the borough—the latter out of respect 
to him as ex-chairman of the watch com- 
mittee. Mr. Seaton’s eminent worth, in 
his public career, as a quiet but energetic 
worker in every sphere where he was 
called upon to act, procured for him the 
deep respect of allto whom he was known. 

Feb. 9. Aged 63, Chas. Jas. Hanson, 
esq. of York, stamp-distributor for that 
city and county. 

Wates.—At Montgomery, aged 90, 
E. Edye, esq. solicitor. 

Feb. 1. Aged 23, at Cardiff, Edward, 
fifth son of the late Thomas Broad Ma- 
cey, esq. of Witney, Oxfordshire. 

ScorLanp.—Jan. 8. At Portobello, 
N.B. aged 75, Sarah, relict of Francis 
Hutchings Ansell, Capt. 74th Highlanders. 

Jan. 14. At Montrose, aged 94, Mrs. 


Duke, the mother of Sir James Duke, 
M.P. Lord Mayor of London.—Also, in 


May last, John Duke, M.D. surgeon 
R.N. brother to Sir James Duke. He 
went the voyage to the North Pole with 
Captain Buchan, and nearly lost his life 
from an accidental wound when shooting 
bears on the ice. He was afterwards sur- 
geon of one of the royal yachts, and was 
offered the appointment of surgeon to 
Woolwich dockyard, but declined, in order 
to attend to his aged mother, who at 
length survived him. 

Jan. 24, At Aberdeen, aged 33, Wil- 
liam Mackinnon, M.D., F.R.C.P. Edin- 
burgh. 

Jan. 28. From a wound received in dis- 
section, Dr. M‘Farlane, of Maybole, Ayr- 
shire. He was a native of Argyllshire, 
in the vigour of manhood, and unmarried. 

Jan. 29. At Lees, Coldstream, William 
Grant Macdowall, esq. of Arndilly. 

Lately. At Glasgow, of cholera, Pro- 
fessor Thompson, Professor of Natural 
Philosophy in that university. 

Mr, Allan, of Midbeltie. Besides making 
various bequests to his relatives, he has 
devised nearly 20,000/. to form a fund for 
granting annuities to widows of respectable 
character in Aberdeen and Old Machar, 
not to be less than 5/. nor more than 15/, 

Andrew Robertson, esq. Sheriff Substi- 
tute for Forfarshire for 27 years, and the 
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oldest in tenure of office as a Sheriff 
Substitute in Scotland. 

IrRELAND.—Oct. At Wexford, Lieut.- 
Col. Charles Thompson, formerly of 27th 
Foot. He was a native of the city of Lon- 
donderry, and in 1790 was a member of a 
corps raised by the people of that city. 
He afterwards entered the 27th Foot, and 
served for thirty-one years in Holland, 
France, Spain, Egypt, the West Indies, 
the battles of Vittoria, the Pyrennees, Ni- 
velle, Orthes, Toulouse, and Waterloo. 
In 1825 he retired from the service. 

Nov. 18. At Hillview, Wexford, aged 
64, Deborah, relict of the Rev. W. Hin- 
son, late of Rossdroit Glebe. 

Dec. 16. At Dublin, Major John 
Goodday Strutt Gilland, the eldest of the 
staff of the Queen’s Royals. He entered 
the service as Ensign in 1812, became 
Lieutenant 1817, and Captain 1831; in 
1839 he received the rank of brevet Major, 
and in 1843 that of regimental Major. 
He served throughout the campaign in 
Affghanistan and Beloochistan, and was 
present at the storm and capture of Ghuz- 
nee and Khelat in 1839. As Major he 
served in the campaign in the Southern 
Mahratta country 1844, including the 
storming of the fortress of Punella, and 
that in the Concan in 1844. 

Dec. 22. Murdered, at Letterkenny, 
Donegal, Mr. Samuel Davis, surgeon. 
He had lately ejected some tenants. 

Jan. 17. Doctor Maginn, the Roman 
Catholic Bishop of Derry, deeply regretted 
by his flock, and by a large circle of his 
fellow-citizens of different religions and 
political opinions. 

Jan. 19. Doctor Walsh, the Roman 
Catholic Bishop of Cloyne and Ross. He 
had been little more than two years at the 
head of his diocese. 

Feb. 7. At Portobello Barracks, Dub- 
lin, John Fowden Hindle, esq. of Wood- 
fold Park, near Blackburn. 

IsLE oF Man.—Jan. 28. At Douglas, 
aged 48, Lionel Courtier Dutton, esq. 

Feb. 1. At Peel, suddenly, aged 37, 
Thomas Henry Spurrier, esq. His large 
property will devolve upon his only sister, 
the lady of Col. Studd, of Sidmouth. 

Jersey.—Dec. 5. At St. Helier’s, 
aged 75, Gideon Nicolson, esq. late Major 
in the Royal Marines. 

Jan. 2. At Jersey, aged 58, William 
Johnson, esq. late of Bristol. 

East Inpres.—Nov. . . At Dinapore, 
Bengal, aged 22, Philip William Walker, 
Ensign, N.I. son of Robert Onebye 
Walker, esq. of Bedford-square. 

Nov. 6. At Decca, Capt. Charnock 
Harrison, 65th Bengal N. Inf. fourth son 
of the late Charles Harrison,esq. of Ripon, 
and brother to the Rev. W. E. Harrison, 
of Clifton, near York, 
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Nov. 9. At Kussoor, aged 23, Lieut. 
Arthur Edward Frere, H. M. 24th Foot, 
youngest son of Edw. Frere, esq. late of 
Bitton. Rectory, Glouc. Two days after, 
his widow gave birth to a son. 

Dec. 5. At Fort William, Calcutta, aged 
58, Col. James Peckett, of the Bengal 
Engineers. 

Dec. 14. In camp near Mooltan, aged 
28, Thomas H. Plumer, Lieut. 49th Ben- 
gal N. Inf. and eldest son of Thomas 
Hall Plumer, esq. of Canons, Middlesex. 

West Inpies.—Dec. . . . In Jamaica, 
the Hon. Thomas M‘Cornock, custos of 
the parish of St. Thomas in the East. He 
committed suicide. 

Jan. 1. In Trinidad, George La Coste, 
esq. Judicial Referee of the island. 

Aproap.—Sept. 19. At Wellington, 
New Zealand, Col. William Wakefield. 

Oct. 15. Drowned in theriver Damooda, 
Nathaniel, third son of Capt. Archibald 
Montgomery Campbell, of the Horse Art. 
and late of Askomel, Argyleshire, N.B. 

Nov. 2. Off Whydah, West Coast of 
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Africa, on board H. M. S. Rapid, while 
on his passage Lome (having been invalided 
a few days before from the command of 
H. M. steam-vessel Pluto), aged 30, Lieut. 
R. M. K. Richardson, eldest son of Capt. 
William Richardson, R.N. Gosport, and 
nephew of Vice-Adm. M‘Kinley. 

Nov. 19. On his passage from the Mau- 
ritius, John Stewart, esq. Staff Surgeon, 
only son of the late Rev. Dr. Stewart, of 
Kirkowan Manse, Wigtonshire. 

Nov. 27. On board her Majesty’s ship 
Electra, off Maracaibo, aged 16, John Le 
Marchant, midshipman, eldest son of Le 
Marchant Thomas, esq. of Billingbear- 
park, Berkshire. 

Dec. 18. At Malta, Maria, daughter of 
the late Major Henry Stanyforth Blanck- 
ley, for many years her Britannic Ma- 
jesty’s Consul General in the Balearic 
islands and in Algiers, and widow of Lewis 
Hippolytus Joseph Tonna, esq. formerly 
Her Britannic Majesty’s Vice-Consul in 
Algiers and at Bona, and afterwards Spa- 
nish Vice-Consul in Liverpool. 
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Weekly Winter average of the 5 years 1843—47, 1169 Deaths. 








AVERAGE PRICE OF CORN, Fes. 23. 


Wheat. Barley. Oats. Rye. Beans. Peas. 
8. d. 8. d. s. d, 8. d. 8. d, s. d. 
47 0 29 8 17 2 26 9 29 9 34 4 


PRICE OF HOPS, Fes. 26. 
Sussex Pockets, 1/. 14s. to 3/. 0s.—Kent Pockets, 2/. 0s. to 4/. 10s. 





PRICE OF HAY AND STRAW AT SMITHFIELD, Fes. 24. 
Hay, 27. 12s. to 37. 15s.—Straw, ll. 4s. to 1/. 10s.—Clover, 3/. 10s. to 41. 10s. 
SMITHFIELD, Fes. 26. To sink the Offal—per stone of 8lbs. 
Beek ..ccccdeccecceahs 68. Se: Gd. Head of Cattle at Market, Fes. 26. 
Mutton............38 Od. to4s. 6d. Beasts......... 4012 Calves 172 
TOR ac cocdssccvesse G6. 004; SH Sheep and Lambs 18,440 Pigs 180 
Pork ......00000...38 Od. to 4s. 4d. 
COAL MARKET, Fes. 23. 
Walls Ends, from 12s. 0d. to 178. Od. per ton. Other sorts from 12s. 6d. to 22s. 6d. 
TALLOW, per cwt.—Town Tallow, 43s. 0d. Yellow Russia, 41s. 6d. 
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METEOROLOGICAL DIARY, sy W. CARY, Srranp. 
From January 26 to February 25, 1849, both inclusive. 
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ARNULL and ALLENDER, Stock and Share Brokers, 
3, Copthall Chambers, Angel Court, 
Throgmorton Street, London. 





J. B, NICHOLS AND SON, PRINTERS, 29, PARLIAMENT STREET. 





